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COOPER: 
HIS GENIUS AND WRITINGS.* 


We are among those who regard Mr. Cooper 
as a wronged and persecuted man. We con- 
ceive that his countrymen have done him gross 
injustice—that they have not only shewn them- 
selves ungenerous but ungrateful, and that, in 
lending a greedy ear to the numerous malicious 
aspersions which have assailed his person and 
his reputation, they have only given confirma- 
tion and strength to the proverbial reproach, of 
irreverence and ingratitude, to which countries, 
distinguished by popular governments, have 
usualy been thought obnoxious. We do not 
mean to regard him as wholly faultless—on the 
contrary, we look upon Mr. Cooper as a very 
imprudent person; one whose determined will, 
impetuous temperament, and great self-esteem, 
continually hurry forward into acts and expres- 
sions of error and impatience. We propose to 
compare sides in this question :—to put the case 
fairly between himself and countrymen, and 
show where the balance of justice lies. 

Of Mr. Cooper, little or nothing was known, 
by the American people at large, until the pub- 
lication of “the Spy.” To a few, perhaps, the 
novel of “Precaution” had brought him ac- 
quainted. That was a very feeble work—cold- 
ly correct, elaborately tame—a second or third 
rate imitation of a very inferior school of wri- 
tings, known as the social life novel. In works 
of this class, the imagination can have little 
play. The exercise of the creative faculty is 
almost entirely denied. The field of speculation 
is limited; and the analysis of minute shades 
of character, is all the privilege which taste and 
philosophy possess, for lifting the narrative 
above the province of mere lively dialogue, and 
sweet and fanciful sentiment. The ordinary 
events of the household, or of the snug family 
circle, suggest the only materials; and a large 
gathering of the set, at ball or dinner, affords 
incident of which ‘the novelist is required to 
make the highest use. Writers of much ear- 
nestness of mood, originality of thought, or in- 
tensity of imagination, seldom engage in this 
class of writing. Scott attempted it, in St. Ro- 
nan’s Well, and failed;—rising only into the 
rank of Scott, in such portions of the story as, 
by a very violent transition, brought him once 
more into the bolder displays of wild and stir- 
ring romance. He consoled himself with the 
reflection that male writers were not good at 
these things. His conclusion, that such writings 
were best handled by ladies, may be, or not, con- 
strued into a sarcasm. 

_ Mr. Cooper failed egregiously in “ Precau- 
tion.” So far as we know, and as we believe, that 
work fell still-born from the press. But for the 
success of “the Spy,” and the succeeding works, 
that never would have been heard of. But 
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“the Spy” was an event. It was the boldest 
and best attempt at the historical romance which 
had ever been made in America. It is some- 
what the practice, at this day, to disparage that 
story. This is in very bad taste. The book 
is a good one,—full of faults, perhaps, and 
blunders; but full also of decided merits, and 
marked by a boldness of conception, and a 
courage in progress, which clearly showed the 
confidence of genius in its own resources. The 
conception of the Spy, as a character, was a 
very noble one. A patriot in the humblest con- 
dition of life,—almost wholly motiveless unless 
for his country—enduring the persecutions of 
friends, the hate of enemies—the doomed by 
both parties to the gallows—enduring all in 
secret, without a murmur,—without a word, 
when a word might have saved him,—all for his 
country ; and all, under the palzying conviction, 
not only that his country never could reward 
him, but that, in all probability, the secret of his 
patriotism must perish with him, and nothing 
survive but that obloquy under which he was 
still content to live and labour. 

It does not lessen the value of such a novel, 
nor the ideal truth of such a conception,—that 
such a character is not often to be found. It is 
sufficiently true if it wins our sympathies and 
commands our respect. This is always the 
purpose of the ideal, which, if it can effect such 
results, becomes at once a model and a reality. 
The character of the “Spy” was not the ais 
good one of the book. Lawton and Sitgreaves 
were both good conceptions, though rather ex- 
aggerated ones. Lawton wasa somewhat too 
burly Virginian; and his appetite was too 
strong an ingredient in his chivalry. But as 
his origin was British, this may have been due 
to the truthfulness of portraiture. 

The defect of the story was rather in its ac- 
tion than its characters. This is the usual and 
grand defect in all Mr. Cooper’s stories. In 
truth, there is very little story. He seems to 
exercise none of ‘his genius in the invention of 
his fable. There is none of that careful group- 
ing of means to ends, and all, to the one end of 
the denouement, which so remarkably distin- 
guished the genius of Scott, and made all the 
parts of his story fit as compactly as the work 
of the joiner,—but he seems to hurry forward 
in the delineation of scene after scene, as if 
wholly indifferent to the catastrophe. The con- 
sequence is, that his catastrophe is usually forced 
yand unsatisfactory. He is, for this reason, com- 

pelled frequently, at the close, to begin the work 
of invention at bring out some latent matter, 
—to make unlooked for discoveries, and prove 
his hero, be he hunter or pirate, to have been 
the son of somebody of unexpected importance ; 
—a discovery which, it is fancied, will secure 
him a greater degree of the reader’s favour, 
than he could have before commanded. Mr. 
Cooper seems to rely wholly on the spirit and 
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success of certain scenes.. Take, for example, 
the work before us. Analyze the parts of the 
Two Admirals. The action of the several fleets 
in the several progresses of the sea, is, in truth, 
the only portion of the work, on which Mr. 
Cooper has exercised himself. We may see, 
also, in the purposeless career of young Why- 
checombe, the true; and Whychecombe, the a0 
tender; how little pains the author has taken, 
either in determining, from the first, what they 
shall severally be and do, or by what perform- 
ances their conduct, respectively, shall be dis- 
tinguished. It is very evident, from the first in- 
troduction of the American Wychecombe, that 
he was to become a person of some importance 
—the hero, in fact; and for this, the mind of the 
reader is insensibly prepared by the first chap- 
ters of the story. Had Mr. Cooper planned any 
story at all, this young man must have been the 
hero—must have maintained throughout, and 
concentrated upon himself, the chief interest of 
the performance. So, on the other hand, the 
false Whychecombe, the bastard, was to be his 
foil—the villain of the piece—and the conflict be- 
tween the two for mastery, is the great issue for 
which the reader of the book prepares himself. 
But, unwilling to give himself the trouble of in- 
venting situations, by which this issue could be 
made up or carried on, Mr. Cooper surrenders 
himself to the progress of events. He leaves to 
one to beget and occasion the other. Hence the 
desultory character of his writings ; the violence 
of transition: the strange neglect to which cer- 
tain of his characters are destined, in whom he 
at first strives to interest us ; and the hard scram- 
ble, which the persons of the drama are com- 
pelled to make, each to get into his proper 
place, for the tableau vivant, at the falling of 
the curtain. This young man, Wychecombe, 
the American, is nothing, and does nothing; 
and what a poor devil is his foil or shadow, 
Tom, the nullus——“ nullus” indeed. These 
persons, brought in with much care, and elabo- 
rately pourtrayed to the reader, are yet—so far 
as the valuable portions of the story are con- 
cerned—left entirely unemployed. The des- 
et of Wycherley Wychecombe in the 
ruid, by Admiral Bluewater to Admiral Oakes. 
was one of those simple schemes by which the 
author still endeavored to maintain an interest in 
the youth, in whom he felt that he had, at the 
beginning, too greatly awakened the interest of 
the readers. The whole machinery here is 
feeble ; and a writer of romance cannot more 
greatly err than when he subjects his hero to 
the continual influence of events. We have no 
respect for heroes placed always in subordinate 
positions—sent hither and thither—baffled by 
every breath of circumstance—creatures with- 
out will, and constantly governed by the ca- 
—_ of other persons. This was the enfee 
ling characteristic in Scott’s hagres. Hence it 
was that the true interest seldom settled on the 
erson whom he chose to be his hero. Look, 
or example, at his Waverly,—who, contrasted 
with Claverhouse, or the brother of Flora Mac- 
Ivor, shrunk into a very petty person. How 
small a person is his Wilfrid of Ivanhoe, in com- 
parison with Brian de Bois Guilbert ;—his Mor- 
ton with his Burley; his Roland Greme; his 
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Quentin Durward, and, indeed, most of his cho- 
sen heroes, in comparison with numerous other 
characters employed as their companions and 
opposites. This defect, which would be fatal . 
always to purely dramatic composition, must be 
equally injurious to works of romance, in which, 
to a certain extent, all the standards are dra- 
matic, and from the somewhat dramatic de- 
velopement of which, by continual action, the 
chief interest and anxiety of the reader are 
maintained. Availing ourselves of the dra- 
matic aside, we may remark en-passant, that 
the conception of situation, in which the two 
admirals are placed, in the progress of this 
story, is particularly admirable and touching.— 
Their respective characteristics are fairly drawn 
and nicely elaborated, and whenever they have 
anything to do with the action, they appear to 
advantage, and operate in a manner equally 
characteristic and effective. It is, perhaps, the 
great fault of Mr. Cooper, that, conceiving some 
few scenes, or even a single one, with great 
beauty and boldness, he discards from his mind 
all serious concern for the rest,—for all those by 
which they are introduced and finished. These 
scenes, in consequence, rise up abruptly—and so 
far imposingly—like an isolated mountain wall, 
from the dead level of a plain. We are as- 
tonished when we see them,—we wonder and 
admire,—but our feet have grown weary in the 
search for them,—we have had a long journey,— 
and the querulous will be apt to ask, as now they 
do,—* fine sight, indeed, very lofty and imposing, 
but, was it:worth while to come so far in search 
of it?” An equal care in the invention of the 
fable, at the beginning, would obviate this ques- 
tion. The traveller would start, as it were, in 
the morning of the day—a cheering sun-shine 
above him—the green woods around him, and 
some merry song-birds, inviting his forward pro- 
gress, with the most seductive notes. Watchful 
when he is about to grow weary, his conductor 
(the novelist) suddenly points his eye to a sweet 
stream, which glides, like a silvery serpent, 
through the forest,—seen, only at moments, and 
stealing from sight with a slow sounding but 
musical murmur which insensibly invites to 
follow. Easily beguiled, the wayfarer turns 
aside for an instant, and makes other discove- 
ries. Step by step he is won along—now 
ravished by flowers, now startled by dreary ca- 
verns, wild precipices, and mysterious shadows 
of rock and forest. Now he passes rivers, and 
anon the cultivated fields; now he looks on lake 
or prairie, and now he starts with the sudden rush 
and tumble of the cataract. At length, towards 
the close of the day, he arrives at the object of 
his quest. The desired spectacle, whether grand 
and terrible, or simply beautiful and sweet, 
unfolds itself before him. The awful moun- 
tain towering in forbidding grandeur before 
his eye, or the snow white cottage, smiling in 
imploring sweetness, at his feet. Around him 
are the companions of the day—the persons of 
his story—-those who have joyed and those who 
have wept—the noble hero who led, and the en- 
vious rival who would have destroyed—the 
venerable form that counselled wisdom, or the 
dear woman that, with greater success, coun- 
selled only love. The denouement, whether 
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grave or gay, has taken place, and we rejoice 
in a progress which has warmed our sentiments, 
inspired just and generous thoughts, informed 
our affections, and raised our minds in the con- 
templation of the noblest images of intellect 
and feelings. Such were Scott’s stories. In the 
gradual progress of the reader, as of a traveller 
through a new country, the tale carried us on, 
step by. step, from beauty to beauty, from event 
to event, each beauty ecoming brighter and 
dearer, each event more exciting and interesting, 
until we reach the crowning event of all; com- 
pleting, in a fitting manner, and with appro- 
priate superiority, the whole, continuous and 
marvellous history. There was no violence 
done to the reader’s judgment—his sense of pro- 
priety or of justice. So insensible was the pro- 
gress, SO natural the transitions, that we gave 
ready faith to all his wonders; and the eyes 
became filled with tears, and the breathing sus- 
pended, as the events thickened and strove to- 
gether; generating in our souls, hope and fear, 
anxious apprehensions, and those emotions, 
equally exciting and honorable to our nature, 
which awaken, in unavoidable testimony, to the 
skill of the consummate artist. This is the har- 
monious achievement. It is a tolerably easy 
thing to write a spirited sketch—a startling 
event—a hurried and passionate delineation of 
an action, which, in itself, involves, necessari- 
ly, strife and hate, and the wilder phrenzies of 
the human heart and feeling. But the perfect- 
ing of the wondrous whole—the admirable 
adaptation of means to ends—the fitness of 
parts,—the propriety of the action—the employ- 
ment of the right materials,—and the fine arch- 
itectural proportions of the fabric,—these are the 
essentials which determine the claim of the wri- 
ter to be the BurLper!—by whose standard other 
artists are to model,—by whose labors other la- 
borers are ‘o learn. 

The success of the “Spy” was very great, 
and it at once gave Mr. Cooper reputation in 
Europe. It may be said to have occasioned a 
greater sensation in England than at home ;— 
and there were good reasons for this. At that 
period America had no literature. Just before 
this time, or about this time, it was the favorite 
sarcasm of the British Reviewers that sucha 
thing as an American book was never read.— 
Mr. Irving, it is true, was writing his sweet and 
delicate essays; but he was not accounted in 
England, an American writer, and he himself, 
—no doubt with a sufficient policy—his own for- 
tunes alone being the subject of consideration— 
took no pains to assert his paternity. The pub- 
lication of the “Spy” may be assumed to have 
been the first practical reply toa sarcasm, which, 
since that day, has found its ample refutation. 
It was immediately republished in England, and 
soon after, we believe, found its way into half 
the languages of Europe. Its farther and more 
important effect was -upon the intellect of our 
owncountry. It at once opened the eyes of our 
people to their own resources. It was some- 
thing of a wonder, to ourselves, that we should 
be able—(strange, self-destroying humility in a 
people springing directly from the Anglo-Saxon 
stock)—to produce a writer who should so sud- 
denly, and in his very first work (“ Precaution” 





was not known and scarcely named in that day) 
rise to such an eminence—equalling most, ex- 
celling most, and second to but one, of the great 
historical romance writers of Britain. This 
itself was an important achievement—a step 
gained, without which, no other step could pos- 
sibly have been taken. It need scarcely be 
said, that the efforts of a nation at performance,— 
particularly in letters and the arts,—must first be 
preceded by a certain consciousness of the ne- 
cessary resources. This consciousness in the 
case of America, was wanting. Our colonial 
relation to Great Britain had filled us with a 
feeling of intellectual dependance, of which our 
success in shaking off her political dominion, 
had in no respect relieved us. We had not 
then, and, indeed, have not entirely to this day, 
arrived at any just idea of the inevitable con- 
nexion between an ability to maintain ourselves 
in arts as well as in arms—the ability in both 
cases arising only from our intellectual resour- 
ces, and a manly reliance upon the just origin of 
national strength,—Self-dependence! To Mr. 
Cooper the merit is due, of having first awaken- 
ed us to this self-reference,—to this conscious- 
ness of mental resources, of which our provin- 
cialism dealt, not only in constant doubts, but in 
constant denials. The first step is half the 
march, as in ordinary cases, the first blow is half 
the battle. With what —y, after that did 
the American press operate. How many new 
writers rose up suddenly, the moment that their 
neighbors had made the discovery that there 
were such writers—that such writers should be. 
Every form of fiction, the legend, tale, novel and 
romance—the poem, narrative and dramatic— 
were poured out with a prolific abundance, which 
proved the possession, not only of large resour- 
ces of thought, but of fancy, and of an imagi- 
nation equal to every department of creative 
fiction. It will not matter to shew that a great 
deal of this was crude, faulty, undigested—con- 
tracted in design, and spasmodic in execution.— 
The demand of the country called for no more. 
The wonder was that, so suddenly, and at such 
short notice such resources could be found as had 
not before been imagined. The sudden rise 
and progress of German literature, seems to 
have been equally surprising and sudden— 
equally the result of a national impulse, newly 
moved in a novel and unexpected direction.— 
The wonderful birth and progress of American 
letters in the last twenty years—and in every 
department of thought, art and science, so far 
from discouraging, beceuse of its imperfections, 
holds forth the most signal encouragement to 
industry and hope—shewing, most clearly, that 
the deficiency was not in the resource but in 
the demand, not in the inferior quality, or limited 
quantity, but in the utter indifference of our 
people to the possession of the material. 
Having struck the vein, and convinced the 
eople not only that there was gold in the land, 
but that the gold of the land was good, Mr. 
Cooper proceeded with proper industry to sup- 
ply the demand, which his own genius had 
occasioned in the markets as well of Europe as 
his own country, for his pyre “The 
Spy” was followed by Lionel Lincoln; the Pio- 
neers, the Last of the Mohicans, the Pilot, Red 
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Rover, Prairie, Water Witch, &c. We speak 
from memory—we are not so sure that we name 
these writings in their proper order, nor is this 
important to us in the plan of this paper, which 
does not contemplate their examination in de- 
tail. All these works were more or less inter- 
esting. In most of them, the improvement in 
style, continuity of narrative, propriety of in- 
cident, &c., was obvious. In all of them were 
obvious, in greater or less degree, the charac- 
teristics of the author. The plots were gener- 
ally simple, not always coherent, and proving 
either an incapacity for, or an indifference to the 
exercise of much invention. The reader was 
led through long and dead levels of dialogue— 
sensible enough,—sometimes smart, sarcastic or 
playful,—occasionally, marked by depth or ori- 
ginality of thought, and, occasionally, exhibiting 
resources of study and reflection in the depart- 
ments of law and morals, which are not com- 
mon to the ordinary novel writer. But these 
things kept us from the story,—to which they 
were sometimes foreign, and always in some 
degree, unnecessary. His characters were not 
often felicitous, and, as in the case of most 
writers, Mr. Cooper had hobbies on which he 
rode, too often, to the great disquiet of his friends 
and companions. He rang the changes on 
words, as Scott once suffered himself to do, in 
the “Prodigious” of Dominie Sampson, until 
readers sickened of the stupidity; and occa- 
sionally, as in the case of David Gamut, mis- 
taking his own powers of the humourous, he af- 
flicted us with the dispensation of a bore, which 
qualified seriously the really meritorious in his 
performance. But, to compensate us for these 
trials of our tastes and tempers, he gave us the 
most exquisite scenes of minute artifice,—as in 
his Indian stories,—in which the events were 
elaborated with a nicety and patience, remind- 
ing us of the spider at his web,—that curious 
and complicated spinner, which may well be 
employed to illustrate by his own labors and inge- 
nuity the subtle frame work of Indian cunning— 
the labyrinth of his artifice,—his wily traps and 
pitfalls, and indomitable perseverance. In these 
details of Indian art and resource, Mr. Cooper 
was inimitable. In his pursuits, flights, cap- 
tures,—in his encounters,—cunning opposed to 
cunning,—man to man—the trapper and the 
hunter, against the red man whose life he en- 
vies and emulates,—Mr. Cooper has no superior 
as he has had no master. His conception of the 
frontier white man, if less true than picturesque, 
is also not less happy as an artistical concep- 
tion of great originality and effect. In him, the 
author embodied his ideal of the philosopher of 
the foremast—Hawkeye is a sailor in a hunting 
shirt-—and in this respect he committed no er- 
ror in propriety. The sailor and the forester 
both derive their philosophies and character, 
from the same sources,—though the one dis- 
dains the land, and the other trembles at the sight 
of the sea. They both think and feel, with a 
highly individual nature, that has been taught, 
by constant contemplation, in scenes of solitude. 

he vast unbroken ranges of forest, to its one 
lonely occupant, press upon the mind with the 
same sort of solemnity, which one feels condemn- 
ed to a life of partial isolation upon the ocean. 
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Both are a that degree of commerce 


with their fellow beings, which suffice to main- 
tain in strength the sweet and sacred sources of 
their humanity. It is through these that they 
are commended to our sympathies; and it is 
through the same medium that they acquire 
that habit of moral musing and meditation, 
which expresses itself finely in the most delight- 
ful of all human philosophies. The very isola- 
tion to which, in the most successful of his sto- 
ries, Mr. Cooper subjects his favorite person- 
ages, is alone, a proof of his strength and genius. 
While the ordinary writer, the man of mere 
talent, is compelled to look around him among 
masses for his material, he contents himself with 
one man, and flings him upon the wilderness, 
The picture then, which follows, must be one of 
intense individuality. Out of this one man’s na- 
ture, his moods and fortunes, he spins his story. 
The agencies and dependencies are few. With 
the self reliance which is only found in true ge- 
nius, he goes forward into the wilderness, whe- 
ther of land or ocean; and the vicissitudes of 
either region, acting upon the natural resources 
of one man’s mind, furnish the whole material of 
his work-shop. This mode of performance is 
highly dramatic, and thus it is that his scout, his 
trapper, his hunter, his pilot, all live to our eyes 
and thoughts, the perfect ideals of moral individ- 
uality. For this we admire them ;—love them 
we do not—they are objects not made to love— 
they do not appeal to our affections so much 
as to our minds. We admire their progress 
through sea and forest, their strange ingenuity, 
the skill with which they provide against hu- 
man and savage enemies, against cold and hun- 
ger, with the same sort of admiration which we 
feel at watching any novel progress in arts or 
arms—a noble ship darting like a bird over the 
deep, unshivering, though the storm threatens to 
shiver every thing else around it—a splendid 
piece of machinery which works to the most 
consumate ends by a modus operandi, which we 
yet fail to detect—any curious and complex in- 
vention which dazzles our eyes, confounds our 
judgment, and mocks the search which would 
discover its secret principles. Take, for exam- 
ple, the character of the “Pilot,” in the rapid and 
exciting story of that name. Here is a remark- 
able instance of the sort of interest which Mr. 
Cooper’s writings are chiefly calculated to in- 
spire. Marble could not be more inflexible than 
this cold, immovable, pulseless personage. He 
says nothing, shows nothing, promises nothing. 
Yet we are interested in his very first appear- 
ance. Why and how? Naturally enough by 
the anxiety with which he is sought and looked 
for;—by the fact that he promises nothing, yet 
goes to work, without a word, in a manner that 
promises every thing. We feel, ata glance, 
that if any mortal man can save the ship, he is 
the man. Why is this? Simply because he goes 
to work, without a word, as if it was in him to 
do so;—as if a calm consciousness of power 
was his possession; as if he knew just where te 
lay his hands, and in what direction to expend 
his strength. He shows the capacity for work, 
and this constitutes the sort of manhood upon 
which all men rely in moments of doubt or dan- 
ger. Yet he gives you no process of reason- 
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ing—he has no word save that which commands 
obedience,—he neither storms, implores, nor 
threatens—he has no books,—he deals in no de- 
clamation. He is the ideal of an abstract but 
innate power, which we acknowledge and per- 
haps fear, but cannot fathom. All is hidden 
within himself, and, except when at work, he is 
nothing—he might as well be stone. Yet, 
around him,—such a man---a wonderful interest 
rathers like a halo—bright and inscrutable,— 
which fills us with equal curiosity and rever- 
ence. With him, a man of whom we know no- 
thing,—whom we see now for the first time,— 
whom we may never see again,—whom we can- 
not love—whom we should never seek ; and with 
his ship,—timbers, tackle, ropes, spars and cord- 
age,—a frail fabric, such as goes to and fro a- 
long our shores, in our daily sight, without 
awakening a single thought or feeling ;—with 
ship and man we grow fascinated beyond all 
measure of ordinary attraction. In his hands 
the ship becomes a being, instinct with life, 
beauty, sentiment—in danger, and to be saved ;— 
and our interest in her fate, grows from our anx- 
iety to behold the issue, in which human skill, 
courage and ingenuity, are to contend with 
storm and sea, rocks and tempest—as it were, 
man against omnipotence. Our interest springs 
from our curiosity rather than from our affec- 
tions. We do not care a straw for the inmates 
of the vessel. They are very ordinary persons, 
that one man excepted—and he will not suffer us 
tolove him. But manhood, true manhood, is a 
sight, always, of wondrous beauty and magnifi- 
cence. The courage that looks steadily on the 
danger, however terrible ;—the composure that 
never swerves from its center under the pres- 
sure of unexpected misfortune ;—the knowledge 
that can properly apply its strength, and the 
adroitness and energy, which, feeling the force 
of a manly will, flies to their task, in instant and 
hearty obedience, These, form a picture of sin- 
gular beauty, and must always rivet the admi- 
ration of the spectator. We regard Mr. Coop- 
er’s “Pilot”—breasting the storm, tried by, and 
finally baffling, all its powers, as the Prometheus 
in action—inflexible, ready to endure,—isolated, 
but still human in a fond loyalty to all the great 
hopes and interests of humanity. 

Hawkeye, the land sailor of Mr. Cooper, is, 
with certain suitable modifications, the same 
personage. We see, and admire, in him, the 
qualities of hardihood and endurance, coolness, 
readiness of resource, keen, clear sighted observa- 
tion, just reflection, and a sincere, direct, honest 
heart. He is more human than the other, since, 
naturally of gentler temperament, the life-con- 
flict has not left upon his mind so many traces 
of its voleanic fires. He has had more patience, 

een more easily persuaded, has endured with 
less struggle, if not more fortitude, and, in his 
greater pliancy, has escaped the greater force 
of the tempest. But he is, in all substantial res- 
pects, the same personage, and inspires us with 
like feelings. In the hour of danger,—at mid- 
night,—in the green camp of the hunter,—trem- 
bling woman, timid men, and weeping children, 
grouped together in doubt,—all eyes turn to him, 
as, on the sea, in storm, all eyes address them- 
selves to the “Pilot.” If any one can save them 





he is the man. Meanwhile, the shouts of sa- 
vages are heard on every side,—the fearful 
whoop of slaughter ;—as, on the sea, the wind 
howls through the ship’s cordage, and the storm 
shrieks a requiem, in anticipation of ultimate 
triumph, around the shivering inmates. It is 
only upon true manhood that man can rely, and 
these are genuine men—not blocks, not feathers 
—neither dull, nor light of brain,—neither the 
stubbornly stupid, nor the frothily shallow. Now, 
as nothing in nature is more noble than a noble 
minded, whole-souled man,—however ignorant, 
however poor, however deficient in imposing 
costume or imposing person,—so nothing, in na- 
ture, is better calculated to win the homage and 
command the obedience of men, than the pre- 
sence of such a person in their moments of doubt 
and danger. It is as inevitable, most usually, 
that such a man will save them, if they are to be 
saved by human agency. To Mr. Cooper we 
owe several specimens of this sort of moral man- 
hood. It does not qualify our obligation to him, 
that they have their little defects,—that he has 
sometimes failed to hit the true line that divides 
the simplicity of nature, from the puerility of ig- 
norance or childhood. His pictures are as per- 
fect, of their kind, as the artist of fiction has ever 
given us. We say this after due reflection. 
The Sea, and American Forest, Tales of Mr. 
Cooper, were, at length superseded, when this 
gentleman visited Europe, by others of a very 
diffierent class. Travelling on the continent, 
with objects of interest and novelty continually 
before his eyes, it was very natural that he 
should desire to try his hand at objects of for- 
eign mould and material. The institutions of 
Europe, where they differed from our own, were 
also subjects of provoking curiosity, and calling 
for examination. These might be discussed in 
story ;—the old traditions and institutions of a 
country naturally go together, either in con- 
nexion or contrast;-—-and the genius of our 
countryman conceived the novel idea of so fram- 
ing his narrative, as to make it illustrate the rad- 
ical differences in operation and effect, of the 
policy of the new world, in opposition to that 
of the old. There was yet another reason for 
this change of scene and material. Mr. Coop- 
er entertained a notion, expressed in some one 
or more of his prefaces, that the literary material 
of his own country was too limited and too defi- 
cient in variety, to admit of a frequent employ- 
ment. He thought it too easily exhausted, and 
though he did not say so, it was very evident, at 
that time, that he thought he himself had already 
exhausted it. We need scarcely say that we 
think all this a very great error. In Mr. Coop- 
er’s hands, no doubt, there would be a want of 
variety ; not because of any deficiency in the 
material, but, simply, because the mind of Mr. 
Cooper is limited in its grasp. Itis too individual 
in its aims and agencies,-—does not often vary, 
but rather multiplies the same forms, characters, 
images and objects, through different media— 
now enlarging and now depressing them—now 
throwing them into greater shadow, and now 
bringing them out into stronger light; seldom 
entirely discarding them for others, and we should 
think not easily capable of doing so. His char- 
acters are uniformly the same, his incidents are 
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seldom varied ;--the whole change which he ef- 
fects in his story, consists in new combinations 
of the same circumstances, heightened, now 
and then, by auxiliary events, which are seldom 
of much additional inportance. In Indian life 
and sailor life, he was almost uniformly success- 
ful—for the simple reason, that such stories 
called simply for the display of individual char- 
acter. They enabled him to devote his genius, 
as would be always the desire of his mind, to a 
single object. He took a single captive, after 
the manner of Sterne, and drew from him, whe- 
ther in success or suffering, the whole interest 
of his story. Whenever it became necessary to 
deal with groups, as in Lionel Lincoln, he fail- 
ed. To manage the progress of one leading 
personage, and to concentrate on him, his whole 
powers, has been the invariable secret of Mr. 
Cooper’s success. We very soon lose all inter- 
est in his subordinates. Take! away from bis 
stories one or two of the personages, and the 
rest are the merest puppets. The Spy con- 
tained the best specimens of his grouping, but a 
large portion of it depended entirely on Harvey 
Birch, and to so great a degree was this dis- 
parity carried, in the use of his dramatis per- 
sone, that, in some of the scenes between the 
Spy and Henry Wharton, the latter almost sinks 
into contempt, in consequence of his strange fee- 
bleness or deficiencies of character. Mr. Coop- 
er possesses some of the mental and physical 
characteristics of Lord Byron, in similar degree. 
He is equally a person of strong will, great im- 
ey of character, and intense self-esteem. 

uch persons inevitably concentrate themselves 
upon a few objects of interest; and to these 
they devote themselves with a gush of enthu- 
saism, which, to minds of less one-sidedness, is 
either amusing or astonishing. So in their so- 
cial characteristics,—so in their loves and hates, 
—the one object of regard, for the time being, 
driving out of sight,every other. This is caused 
by a peculiar organization. Itis the preponder- 
ance of blood, which, not preventing or baffling 
the mind, yet impels its exercise in one direction, 
and confers upon it a marvellous strength in do- 
ing so. Such writers—and Milton partook of 
this—and hence his tragedy of Paradise Lost 
became a poem-—and hence his dramas are all 
monologues—such writers, throw their whole 
souls into one or more characters, and make all 
the rest subordinate. Such was particularly the 
case with Lord Byron. His Harold and Gai- 
our, and Lara, and Manfred, and Selim, are all, 
in greater or less degree, modifications of the 
same character. His Sardanapalus and Juan, 
are the same persons also, though in a rather 
better humour, possibly, from the better diges- 
tion of the author at the time of writing. It 
would not be difficult to trace Mr. Cooper’s one 
ideal through all his novels. Even in the Bra- 
vo, one of his European works, we find the 
Pilot and Natty Bumppo, where we should least 
look for them, in the person of Jacopo, the as- 
sassin of Venice. 

The writer of European romance, unques- 
tionably, possesses greater resources in history, 
than he who confines himself to what is purely 
American. Time, which hallows all that he 
touches, had there laid away precious stores for 





centuries, long before the new world was opened 


to the eye of European day. The antiquities of 


the old world are so many treasures of fiction, 
to attain which, the critic of the American story, 
must task his invention. But this privilege is 
left him—this cannot be denied; and, possessed 
of the requisite resources of imagination, he 
needs but a slender skein of raw material—a 
solitary item—a fragmentary fact—a word—an 
action,—and his mind instantly conceives the 
plan and purpose, out of which he fabricates the 
divine, and most enduring forms of art. 

Persuaded of the inadequacy of native re- 
source,—struck with the novelty of European 
customs and superstitions,—and, most proba- 
bly, anxious to measure lances, on their own 
ground, with the great masters of the art in Eu- 
rope, Mr. Cooper followed up his American 
stories, with a series which were wholly foreign. 
The first and best of these was the Bravo. This 
was succeded by the Heidenmauer, the Heads- 
man, &c. It is doubtful whether these works 
maintained the reputation of Mr. Cooper abroad. 
They certainly failed to do so athome. Yet 
they were not failures. They contained many 
beautiful scenes,—some fine moral and dramatic 
pictures—occasionally a touching,and sometimes, 
a thrilling incident, managed with great art, and 
of excelling beauty, such, for example, as was 
the murder of the Fisherman, by the Venetian 
Police, on the lake at midnight—contained in 
the Romance of the Bravo. In some respects 
these works were an improvement on the Amer- 
ican. Their style was better, the plots more in- 
tricate, and, though still inartistical, showed 
mere pains-taking and better management. 
Their stories, however—overlaid with discussion 
and remarks, on the effect of laws and institu- 
tions upon countries, men and manners—were 
impaired in interest—there was less felicitous 
display of scenery,and as the author was less con- 
fident of his knowledge, much of the descrip- 
tion was vague, and the characters, framed un- 
der hurried glimpses and imperfect observation, 
were necessarily formal and frigid, wanting in 
earnestness and life, slow in action, and feeble 
in will and purpose. 

To these succeeded a satirical work entitled 
the Monnikins, which was followed by a “Letter 
to his Countrymen.” These performances, which 
are among the least popular of the numerous 
writings of our author, are among those which 
have contributed in latter days to lessen his pop- 
ularity and subtract, whether justly or not, from 
his well earned claims to pre-eminence, as a- 
mong the first writers of his age. For the pro- 
per understanding of Mr. C’s position, we must 
rise to a consideration of other subjects. 

Mr. Cooper is a man, as we have already in- 
dicated, very much given to intensifying every 
subject which affects his mind ;—a man of that 
earnest, and not easily satisfied temper, who reso- 
lutely perseveres in what he undertakes, -and in 
the prosecution of 7 or argument, is very 
apt to probe a matter to the bottom, without gi- 
ving much heed to the sensibility he wounds. 
Such men are necessary in every age for the 
progress of truth, and they incur always the 
penalties of the reformer. If not crucified or 
stoned, they are pelted by missiles of one sort or 
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another, the principal of which, in our day, are 
defamation and slander. In Europe, Mr. Cooper 
was soon made aware of the humble, and even 
contemptuous estimate, which was every where 
put upon the American character. We, at home, 
urged by our own vanities, and miserably be- 
mocked by the spurious flatteries of false pro- 
pets, Seen ey orators and selfish dema- 
gogues,—are really of opinion that we not only 
are, but are universally regarded as, one of the 
greatest people on the face of the earth. Of 
this folly and falsehood, Mr. Cooper undertakes 
to relieve us. He discovered, very soon after 
being in Europe, that we were thought a very 
small people. Our natjonal and narrow econo- 
my,seldom permitted any proper displays abroad 
of our national power, and such as were made, 
were supposed to be rather discreditable than 
otherwise. ‘The people of the Continent knew 
us chiefly by British opinions, which were, usu- 
ally, not merely unfavorable, but scornful in the 
last degree. This opinion found its expression 
ina thousand ways. It was the habitual lan- 
guage of the Englishman, when the name of 
American was spoken; and Mr. Cooper records 
it as afact known to himself, as to every body 
that ever travelled on the Continent, that noth- 
ing was more common than the practice of the 
British traveller, to write, on the books kept at 
the public houses in the chief cities, the most 
contemptuous comments, on himself and coun- 
try, in connection with the recorded name of 
every American. The people of the Continent 
ond easily believe the propriety and justice of 
this scorn ; for, as the Englishman himself was 
odious among them, by reason of his bad man- 
ners, and as they just knew enough of our histo- 
ry to know that we are sprung from the same 
stocks with him, it was not difficult to arrive at 
the conclusion, that, what he himself said of his 
descendant was likely to be true enough. There 
were other reasons why they should be easy of 
faith on this subject. Certain young Americans 
had been behaving badly among them; thrust- 
ing themselves by various arts upon society ; 
begging and borrowing money, and indulging 
in other practices, scarcely less dishonorable, 
which naturally cast a stigma upon the nation 
with which they were identified. Mr. Cooper, a 
proud man, felt this condition of things like a 
pang:—an impetuous man, he undertook, in 
some measure, to correct them. He spoke out 
his defiance to the English, by whom his nation 
was slandered; and freely denounced the spu- 
rious Americans, by whom the country was dis- 
graced. After this, it did not need that he should 
publish satirical books in order to make enemies 
and meet denunciation. His hostility to the 
English secured it to him in sufficient abun- 
dance from the British press ; and his unsparing 
reproof of the young Americans, provoking not 
only their anger, but that of their friends, was 
quite enough to engage against him the active 
hostility of numberless enemies among the news- 
papers, and even the literary journals, in this 
country. Our readers need not be told, that, in 
such a flood of news and literary papers (so 
called) with which the American world is flood- 
ed, it is not possible for many among them to 
possess a tone or character of their own. In 





opinion, as in action, a few lead the way and the 
rest follow. It was enough that the British press 
denounced Mr. Cooper, for the American press, 
very generally, to denounce him likewise. It 
would be a day of independence truly, when we 
should throw off our servile faith in the justice of 
British judgment, and the superiority of British 
opinion. To this, the virulence of personal and 
party antipathy gave additional tongues, and 
the consequence was, that, while Mr. Cooper 
was most busy in asserting our character and 
defending our institutions abroad, the press at 
home was equally busy in denouncing him for 
his pains. 

It might have been an easy part for an ordin- 
ary American writer to have played in Great 
Britain. It is so still. You have but to frame 
your books so as to flatter English nobility— 
conciliate their prejudices,—show the most ha- 
bitual deference for their preposterous claims to 
controlling dignity—studiously forbear all free- 
dom of opinion—all independence of thought— 
and let them see that you value a breakfast with 
Mr. Rogers, asa matter of too serious import- 
ance to be foregone for the pitiful object of prov- 
ing that you are at once a man a an Ameri- 
can. If you can wholly suppress the latter fact, 
itis ali tne better for you—for your success, at 
least, in getting your breakfast with Rogers or 
Christopher North, and partaking of the splen- 
did enjoyments of Almacks, under the auspices 
of Lady Jersey. 

Mr. Cooper was not the man for this. He was 
not the man to make improper and unbecoming 
concessions, either on his own part, or on the 
part of his country. His nature led him to de- 
fiance, toresistance, to the unmeasured language 
of his resentment. We do not say that he was 
altogether wise in this. It is one thing to sub- 
mit to indignity—it is another to be forever on 
the look-out, as if expecting to meet it. Weare 
not so sure that Mr. Cooper was not wrong 
sometimes in his impetuosity—in his violence of 
tone and manner. There are some things in 
his deportment, as shown in his own tra- 
vels, which we are constrained to disapprove 
and censure; and we are apprehensive that he 
sometimes mistook the burly defiance of the 
backwoodsman for the calm, manly tone of gen- 
tlemanly independence. This charge has been 
made against him. We do not make it. We 
are afraid, however, that the inference may be 
drawn fairly from some passages of his own 
writings, in his book of travels in England. His 
game, while in that country, for the proper de- 
fence of his own, was to “carry the war into 
Africa.” To retort upon them their own char- 
ges,—to show them the mirror for self-reflec- 
tion,—and to prove that they, too, were made of 
penetrable stuff. Mr. Cooper, of all our literary 
men abroad, seems to have been almost the on- 
ly one who did not sink his Americanism—who 
strove to maintain it, and employed his cudgel, 
whenever his country was defamed, with the 
able hand and the hearty good-will and courage 
of a sailor. Whatever his errors may have been, 
they are more than redeemed in our eyes by his 
sturdy, uncompromising attachment to his coun- 
try. And who can prescribe to the wronged 
and the indignant, what shall be the measure of 
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his anger ?—who shall say, in such and such 
terms only shall you speak out your feelings? It 
is for the greatly injured to determine for them- 
selves what shall be their measure of redress. At 
all events, it was the unkindest fortune, that, while 
Mr. Cooper was thus doing battle for his country- 
men, abroad,—whatever may have been the pro- 
priety of his course,—he should not only not find 
sympathy at home, but on the contrary, re- 
buke. At that time, several of our newspa- 
pers were either wholly, or in part, conduct- 
ed by foreigners. These naturally had sympa- 
thies only with the countries from which they 
came. 
the foreign controversy, and took sides with 
their own countrymen. Communications from 
abroad appeared in our literary and other jour- 
nals, furnishing accounts of the affair, as may 
be supposed, hostile to Mr. Cooper. Among a 
class of our literary papers, such communica- 
tions were particularly acceptable. No matter 
whom they disparaged, in what degree of de- 
famation—no matter what prurient displays of 
vice were made,—what morals suffered here, or 
what character was defamed or slandered in 
Europe. It was taken for granted---and was, 
indeed, a truth too little to be questioned, that 
there was a morbid hungering, on the part of a 
large class of American pretenders, to be duly 
apprised of the doings abroad, particularly of 
the excesses of the English fashionable world ; 
and some of the most atrocious revelations, fatal 
to female character, and garnished with the 
most brutal details of vice, were made by 
anonymous foreign correspondents, in publica- 
tions which were especially addressed to Ameri- 
can ladies. With foreign editors and foreign 
correspondents, each having, it would seem, a 
carte blanche, Mr. Cooper, like every other sub- 
ject of notoriety or distinction, had the usual risk 
of defamation to encounter. To these, in his 
case, is to be added the hostility of party, which 
he had provoked by an imprudent pamphlet, 
the “Letter to his Countrymen.” This perform- 
ance took the republican or democratic side 
with the Jackson dynasty, at the time of its fierce 
conflict with the old United States Bank. It 
was not wanting in ability. 
the writer’s argument were new and ingenious, 
and much of it was interesting. But the per- 
formance, as a whole, was in bad taste. It 
lacked congruity. It mixed up various matters 
of examination and complaint,—an olla podrida 
of literary, personal and political grievance ; 
which, however well enough discussed, if separ- 
ate, were yet oddly put together, in such a man- 
ner as to impair the value and the force of all. 
The superior egotism of tone which pervaded 
it, was notits least misfortune and defect. This 
brought into the field a new and more bitter host 
of enemies—unscrupulous as the first, and with 
interests more actively involved in the pressing 
concerns of party,—such as never sutler any 
restraints of justice or veneration, to impede 
them in their utterance. Nobody thought much 
of combating Mr. Cooper’s opinions; but all 
seemed at once impressed with the impertinence 
of a literary man presuming to entertain a po- 
litical opinion at all. Even those who concurred 
with the views of Mr. Cooper, seemed equally 
to concur with his assailants, in the absurd no- 


They naturally watched the progress of 
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tion, that his literary pursuits effectually exclu- 
ded him from any right to give them utterance, 
Of his prudence in doing so, as a selfish man, 
thinking only of the success of his forthcoming 
publication, we, of course, offer no opinion. 
Enough in this place, to add, that it is to be re- 
gretted, not that our literary men do not more 
frequently engage in politics, but that our politi- 
clans are not more generally literary men—at 
all events, not so very illiterate. Some increase 
of political decency might be the fruit of their 
improvement in this respect. 

The warfare waged against Mr. Cooper was 
neither just nor generous. Envy loves always 
ashining mark. Dulness hates distinction. He 
had offended party, which is the most brutal of 
all assailants—a gross, blind savage, equally 
curbless, pitiless and conscienceless. He had 
offended some small Americans abroad, who 
were eager, under the cover of patriotism, or 
any other cover, to revenge their petty personal 
grievances. Besides, he had reached that emi- 
nence, which, making his name a familiar and 
accepted word, was the sufficient reason with 
the envious and the mean for passing upon him 
the sentence of ostracism. He must be voted 
into banishment. This, perhaps, is the ordinary 
penalty of distinction. It is the fate of all supe- 


riority. The lot of genius is most commonly 
isolation. It is not a charge which can be pe- 


culiarly addressed to the American people, that 
they leave their own prophets to disesteem. 
But Mr. Cooper, lacking the humility of the pro- 
phet, was necessarily exposed to that greater 
odium with which injustice resents every effort 
to disparage or deny its judgments. His ego- 
tism of character left him particularly exposed 
to the missiles of their ridicule. He had con- 
ceived the notion that foreign governments were 
concerned and busy in putting him down; and 
that, to this cause, he was indebted for the daily 
assaults to which he was subjected. But for the 
intense self-esteem which distinguishes his mind, 
this notion never would have troubled it. He 
would have known, in the first place, that politi- 
cians generally have been of that mole-breed, 
which knows nothing of the above-ground work- 
ings of literature. They annex too little impor- 
tance, for their own, and the good of the coun- 
try, to the makers of books and ballads—though 
these build up and overturn empires. Motives 
much more reasonable, and sufficiently numer- 
ous, were not wanting for these attacks. We 
have, in part, already assigned them. But mal- 
ice, envy, vanity and party, are never in want 
of motives for the destruction of those who stand 
in their sunshine, or obstruct their performances ; 
and with their victim pointed out, the “tittle 
dogs and all, Tray, Blanche and Sweetheart,” 
were soon in full cry after their distinguished 
and common enemy. The little dogs of litera- 
ture needed but to be set on. It was quite an 
event, calculated to raise them vastly in their 
own eyes and that of their neighbors, to be seen 
engaged in the noble business of worrying any 
more majestic form; and half the two-penny 
sheets, of dirty yellow, from Squam Beach to 
Little Harkaway Swamp, on the elbow of Ore- 
gon, were eager in squirting out their small sup- 
plies of storm, from the tubs in which they 
churned it, as the weekly periodical supply was 
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demanded. The impatience of Mr. Cooper, which 
would not sufferhim to wait, and his self-esteem, 
which would not suffer him to place a just esti- 
mate on his assailants, hurried him still farther 
into this unwise controversy. When we use the 
word controversy, we do not employ it in a very 
literal acceptation. He did not challenge them 
to, or meet them in, any direct discussion. But 
he put them into his books, and this was quite a 
compliment, which, however unintended by him, 
was very undeserved by them. Besides, of what 
avail to show up one of these creatures in proper 
light, when the country is so full of them, that 
they are sufficiently numerous and strong to give 
one another support and countenance. This, 
by the way, is one of the greatest evils to which 
our American literature is exposed. The pre- 
tende -critics are so numerous and so noisy, that 
itis no wonder they succeed so frequently, and 
for so long a time, in imposing false standards 
upon the several circles which look to the cur- 
rent press for all the supplies of literary aliment 
which they crave. It is a question with many 
on which side to turn for their authorities. With 
a poor people, now for the first time beginning 
to have a hankering after letters, nothing can be 
more natural than that they should turn to those 
who, while selling their wares at the most mo- 
derate price, are, at the same time, the most cla- 
morous on the subject of their merits. Quack 
literature resorts to the same arts with quack 
medicine, and quacks of all sorts have been, 
from all times, the most pompous and presum- 
ing. They making up in mouthing what they 
lack in merit; in insolence what they lack in 
strength; and are hostile to the her’ 8 honest 
and intellectual, in due degree with the con- 
sciousness of their own lamentable deficiencies. 
It did not diminish the rancour of this tribe, in 


regard to Mr. Cooper, that he singled out one of 


their number as a victim. His Mr. Editor Dodge, 
making some small allowances for the usual ex- 
aggerations of satire, was a very just portrait. 
There are many such scattered broad-cast over 
our country—living on its vices---its vicious ap- 
petites, its base passions, and numerous irregu- 
larities; and pandering to tastes and desires, 
which are equally shocking to manhood and mo- 
rality. The prying presumption of this person ; 
his utter want of principle; his arrogance at one 
moment, and sycophancy at another; his blind 
allegiance to majorities; and the ignorance 
which keeps equal pace with, and affords at all 
times the happiest commentary on, his preten- 
sion,—all these characteristics were well hit off, 
and happily illustrated, in the example selected 
by Mr. Cooper. This character, as a character, 
has been loudly denied vraisemblance by all 
those who must have felt its truth. It is an ex- 
aggeration, certainly, but in all substantial res- 
pects, it is true. The exaggerations were only 
such as were necessary to raise the relief, and 
bring out the person into that pillory sort of pro- 
minence which was desirable for the purposes 
of satire. But the books in which this character 
was made to play so notorious a part, were un- 
wise and improper books. In writing them, Mr. 
Cooper proved that he was angry—in publish- 
ing them, he proved that he was unjust. The 
satire which was deserved by his editor, and 
Vou. I. 





the sarcasm which was justly due to a particular 
set, or entire sets, in his own neighborhood, was 
a slander upon the country at large. Mr. Cooper 
committed the precise error which is so much 
the error and offence of British travellers among 
us, that of confounding the commercial metro- 
polis with the country. We protest, again and 
again, against the false assumption, that the ci- 
ty of New-York is to be taken as a fair sample 
of the characteristics of the United States. Will 
Boston suffer the comparison, or Baltimore ? 
Sure are we that there is nothing of the same 
local and moral influences predominating in 
Charleston and Savannah; and that the sturdy 
and simple agricultural population of our vast 
interior,—a sincere and manly people, generous 
and just—incapable of fraud and falsehood—ig- 
norant of any of the arts by which these are 
made successful, and maintained without dis- 
credit—that these should be supposed guilty of 
the rank vices and excesses, and miserable vani- 
ties, which lead to worse vices and excesses in 
city life, is beyond all doubt a calumny, and be- 
yond all measure an injustice. True it is, that, 
in the smaller cities, a class will be found al- 
ways, who, ignorant of any other means of ac- 
quiring distinction, emulate the gaudy follies of 
the metropolis,—and scek by queer equipage 
and dress—by monstrous fashions, and affecta- 
tions, which discredit decency and sense,—to 
draw upon themselves attention. But this no- 
tice is generally contempt. The great body of 
the people go on their way, and smile, if scorn 
will let them, at the miserable vanities which 
betray a man into a monster,--a god into the 
fashion and appearance of an ape. Such per- 
sons, in all the smaller communities, are few in 
number, and totally without influence. They 
neither control in society, in morals or in poli- 
tics, and live apart, keeping each other in heart 


-and company, by that sympathy and support 
pany, DJ ymy y pp 


which they could never derive from any other 
quarter. Their insignificance should secure a 
community from any general sarcasm and dis- 
credit which their doings may have provoked. 
It may be urged, that Mr. Cooper had no de- 
sign in “Home as Found,” to make his satire 
general,---that his home, as found, was meant to 
be the small province in which his domestic 
gods were set up; and that his satire was pure- 
ly local, instead of general. Unhappily, then, 
he has so managed his work, that his censure 
sweeps every thing before it. This is the great 
danger in the preparation of such works. It is 
difficult to say where the line is to be drawn 
which limits the application of the satire. One 
is scarcely prepared, in the first place, to believe 
that a man of genius and judgment is willing to 
expend so much thunder on so diminutive an 
object. The foreigner certainly does not be- 
lieve it; and for us at home, we are apprehen- 
sive that, in the hurry of Mr. Cooper’s indigna- 
tion, and the warmth of his anger, he confound- 
ed with his particular enemies the whole Amer- 
ican people, and made common war against 
them. It is in the nature of such a mind as Mr. 
Cooper’s to do heartily, as well as hurriedly, 
whatever he undertakes. He is apt to general- 
ize too much from small beginnings. His “Tra- 
velling Bachelor” was full of proofs to this ef- 
18 
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fect. That was published as “Notions of the 
Americans.” Itwas very evident that the work 
should have been called, “Notions of the New- 
Yorkers and New-Englanders.” It showed ve- 
ry little acquaintance with the South and West. 
“Homeward Bound” and “Home as Found,” 
were no doubt true to a certain extent. We do 
not speak of them now as stories. We presume 
the author never considered them as such. They 
were truthful, so far as the satire was confined to 
certain classes and circles. They were false, so 
far as they were made to apply to the character- 
istics of the American people. It was Mr. Coop- 
er’s error to have written these books in a mo- 
ment of great personal feeling---when the fresh- 
ness of provocation was stirring in his mind,--- 
when, suflering from injustice, his anger was 
naturally without measure. ‘There was unques- 
tionably much that deserved the keenest satire 
and the severest censure. The chief cities were 
diseased to an enormous extent. Their evil 
influences were spreading to the country. The 
rankness of trade and speculation had overrun 
the land; its vices were fast usurping the place 
of virtues---fraud was a bold politician, preseri- 
bing laws for the people, and matters for govern- 
ment, as if the propriety of his existence were 
no longer matter of dispute---bankruptey was 
the most profitable of all pursuits---labor was 
every where driven out of sight as too base for 
toleration; and sleieht-of-hand was the great 
principle which determined the degrees of emi- 
nence and the rewards of service. The most 








dexterous was the best man, and his profits were | 


assigned accordingly. Verily, a censor was 
needed; a terrible censor, dreadful in rebuke, 
armed with a flail of thunder, for the work of re- 
tribution. It was not in the power of an ordinary 
satirist to do this work. Long impunity, and 
constantly increasing numbers. had made the 
criminals bold and reckless. They laughed at 
ordinary reproot,---they mocked at wisdom, and 
despised censure. 
written in vain, as others did; but that provi- 
dence works out the good of man, by laws, 
which, however natural, are not so obvious to 
him in the blindness of his passion, or the greedy 
hurry of his avarice. A terrible punishment 
was preparing for the excesses of our people,-- 
unhappily, a fate which has made the innocent 
pay the debts of the guilty,--which has swept 
all with a common besom. The laws of indus- 
try, common sense and common honesty, were 
not to be lone outraged with impunity ; and the 
recoil came and the retribution; and we are--- 
what need not be said---what we are now, and--- 
so far as mere social prosperity is concerned-—- 
what, it is feared, we must very long remain. 
In morals, we trust there is improvement. God 
works out his purposes to this end, and he does 
not often work in vain. We are pleased to 
think, and somewhat proud to say, that, touched 
by adversity, scourged by the just judgments 
of Heaven, we are an improving people. Vice 
is less audacious,—-pride less boasttul---labor 
more honorable,—-truth better esteemed, if not 
yet wholly triumphant. 

Mr. Cooper committed two errors when he 
wrote his satires--the one much more decided 
than the other. He wrote them at the wrong 


Mr. Cooper would have | 





time, and he wrote them in the wrong spirit. 
Vanity listens to no homily in the full sunshine 
of its day. Pride hears no warning, when the 
homage of vulgar admiration fills its ears. 
Trade hearkens to no admonitions of prudence, 
or of principle, in the full tide of a seemingly 
successful speculation. Mr. Cooper wrote the 
books which proved so offensive to the Ameri- 
can people, at a time when an angel from heaven 
would have spoken to them in vain,—-when, be- 
sotted with the boldest dreams of fortune that 
ever diseased the imagination of avarice, they 
seemed to have lost the usual faculties of thought, 
prudence and observation,--when, they appear- 
ed to think they had but to will, and presto, they 
had---to lift a finger, and, as at the wand ofa 
magician, the waters flowed with sparkling trea- 
sures, and the sands glittered with the precious 
metal. The Spaniards in Peru or Mexico were 
never half so bedevilled with their own imagin- 
ings, as were the people of our trading cities 
withinour recent remembrance. Our merchants 
assumed the port of princes, and the Merchant- 
Princes of the Adriatic never loomed out with a 
more dazzling and determined ostentation. 

Was it likely, that, swollen with pride, gloat- 
ing over their imaginary treasures, and swag- 
gering with the affectations of fashion, borrowed 
from the old fools---and young ones---of older 
countries, they should listen to any censor, re- 
ceive any counsel, tolerate with patience any re- 
buke 2? The attempt of Mr. Cooper was unsea- 
sonable, and only vexed them. They wished 
praise only,---nothing more,---praise trom any 
quarter,---they had stomachs for no stronger all- 
ment. hey had flattered the foreigner to se- 
cure this praise. They had run with headlong 
speed to hail the advent of English Lord and 
English Lady,---had spread their dinner cloths, 
and thrown wide their saloons and ball-rooms 
and theatres---asking only for praise. That their 
own countryman should withhold the precious 
condiment---should, like the foreigner, find fault 
only---was an offence not to be forgiven. Nay, 
there was some reason for their anger. The 
censure of Mr. Cooper was not expressed in the 
right spirit. The tone of “Homeward Bound,” 
and “Home as Found,” was bad. It expressed 
the language of querulousness and distaste, if 
not disgust. It was written less in sorrow than 
in anger, as if the writer took a malicious de- 
light in singling out the sore spots, which it had 
been the better purpose of the patriot to hide if 
he could not heal. He showed himself more 
disposed to revenge his own hurts and injuries 
than to amend the faults of his countrymen. 
Besides, as we have already said, he was unjust 
because too sweeping in his condemnation. This 
was the consequence of writing in his anger. 
Passion has not powers of discrimination, and 
the wilful mind will exercise none. But if Mr. 
Cooper’s censure had been just in all respects, 
and in its entire application, it must have-tailed 
of any good result at the time of its utterance. 
It was unseasonable, and therefore impolitic and 
unwise. 

We give Mr. Cooper credit for good motives 
in spite of this imprudence. We regard the 


promptings as patriotic which drove him to his 
| task. These, no doubt, were farther stimulated 
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Till she and they grew one! 
Oh! that we weep, 

Forgive us, Father. Thou wilt not deny 

Tears to such loss. We had not so much wept, 

Nor so much felt, nor so much spoke reproach, 

Had she been less an angel. 


If in heaven 
White spirits joy to meet her, with a song 
Resounding through the myriad-thronging choir, 
At coming of a sister—meetly we 
Groan in our ashes. 

What is gain to heaven 
Is surely loss to us. Such loss may be, 
As thou hast said, our gain. Our selfish count 
Computes the several treasures of our heart 
In heaven and earth, and finds the greater there. 
How many, oh! how many, blessed above, 
And dear beyond all estimate on earth, 
Implore us, not to forfeit the dear hope, 
That all may be restored. Father, thy help 
In this fond struggle. Erring still, we sink, 
Unless thou help us. Help us in the strife,--- 
Our weakness with thy strength. Take from our 

hearts 

Their wilful yearnings. Scourge us to the task, 
If need be, that we may not lose the boon. 
Let us not loiter. Bend our knees in prayer ; 
Task us with proper work; direct our thoughts 
To holiest purpose; from our passions take 
The low desire, and ever to our eyes 
Be the dear image of our wealth in heaven,— 
An image, like the angel we have lost,--- 
White-handed, beckoning ever, and at night 
Whispering her mission to our slumbering hearts. 
We groan, we groan, dear Father! but we pray— 
Sore stricken, we can but groan; oh! be our prayer 
Acceptable; we know that we are wrong, 
But we are wretched ;—sinful in our deeds, 
But suffering much from thine: oh! be our sins 
Subdued in suffering, that it may not need 
The farther chastening of thy awful hand! 





BEAUTY IN SHADE. 


I Mark a Sadness on thy brow, 

Not meet in one so young as thou, 

And as I hear thy accents now, 
There’s sorrow in each tone; 

And hast thou felt the heavy chain, 

The venom of love’s shaft—the pain— 

The dream that wakes to weep in vain, 
The life forever lone ? 


Like some rich waters pour’d to waste, 

With few to seek, with none to taste, 

Do thy heart’s fountains vainly haste 
To desert sands and seas? 

Oh! flow’rs thy hope in friendless sky, 

Beneath no fond and feeling eye,— 

Or like some harp that hangs on high 
Among forgotten trees! 


SPIRIDION. 





PHILOSOPHY OF DEBT AND DUNNING. 


Dun.—T have a suit to thee ?”’ 
Undone.—‘‘At whose suit, pray ?’’—OLp Pray. 


DunninaG, as every body knows, or ought to 
know, is a clamourous and most impertinent im- 
portuning for one’s money. A dun, properly de- 
fined, is one who has a design against the com- 
fort of better people than himself;—choice spirits, 
free thinkers, free livers, and men given to the 
extensive patronage of the ungrateful. A dun 
is therefore a decidedly detestable and odious 
personage ; a fungous upon the face of civiliza- 
tion; impairing its beauty, abridging its happi- 
ness, and otherwise disparaging and distressing 
its most excellent agents and representatives. 
A debior is a public benefactor, who promotes 
trade and takes care of the needy. He relieves 
shopkeepers of their petty cares ; and, conde- 
scending to an occasional use of their commo- 
dities, for no other purpose in the world than to 
patronise them, is, of all other persons in the 
world, the most liable to the ingratitude of those 
whom he benefits and favors. By incurring ob- 
ligations to tradesmen, he promotes confidence 
and amiability throughout the social circle—he 
brings together, in civil communion, persons, 
who, otherwise, would never know one another ; 
and, being himself a person generally of aristo- 
cratic pretensions, he makes large sacrifices of his 
own dignity, in thus promoting the spread of 
great moral affinities. He prefaces his endea- 
vours by a touching example of politeness. He 
bows when he approaches the needy citizen, in 
search of those goods which would otherwise 
rot upon his hands. He smiles graciously, when 
he allows a bill to be opened upon the otherwise 
valueless buoks of the accountant. Nay, meet- 
ing him at other times, along the highways, he 
even permits himself to be addressed,—deteren- 
tially of course,—by the trader whom he thus 
recognizes with his patronage. Nay, farther, it 
is a generally understood fact, that, in propor- 
tion as he increases the amount of patronage 
which he bestows upon the tradesman, his ci- 
vilities increase also. A purely christian bene- 
volence distinguishes his deportment whenever 
they meet. He forgets all his pride of birth, 
family, station, intellect; and, sometimes, goes 
so far as to ask after the creditor’s health, his 
wife and little ones; and, after some five or six 
months of intercourse between them, will even 
invite him,—always assuming the «weather to 
be hot and the soda fountain near,—to take a 
drink with him. Decidedly, the debtor is one 


| of the greatest examples of human benevolence. 


This fact is rendered conclusive by a general 
recognition of the blessings of the credit system. 
If he was not willing to countenance this sys- 
tem, who would pursue it? If he did not pur- 
sue it, where would be your enterprises, your 
great achievements, on the seas, along the high- 
ways, in city and forest? He,—the debtor,—is 
the founder of cities, the maker of rail-roads, 
the source of commerce, the importer and ex- 
porter, the creater, the consumer, and every 
that is good in the creed of commerce. He 
builds all the big houses and all the little ones, 
—all the halls and hotels,—(Charleston Hotel 
included )—and I think myself perfectly safe in 
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asserting that he builds all the fabrics of stone, 
brick and mortar,—-with one single exception. 
He had nothing to do with jail-building. That 
is a performance properly left to the malice and 
ingratitude of the creditor, for whom he makes 


so many sacrifices. The respective merits of 


the two classes, debtor and creditor---may be 
seen in this single illustrative fact. He who 
builds ships, rail-roads, cities and states,—-who 
works in steam, iron, fire, wind and water,—all 
for the good of the species, is made the victim 
of the very class for which he toils. He gives 
palaces and princedoms, to the creditor,—who, 
in turn, requites him with a prison! 

Is it not self-evident, from all this, that, if such 
be the blessings conferred upon humanity by 
the debtor, he who owes most is the great- 
est benefactor. The inference seems obvious 
enough. Our powers of service are in due pro- 
portion to our capacities for consumption. Ask 
the butcher this question, to have the whole sub- 
ject made clear to your comprehension. Look 
at his face as he beholds the approach, for his 
daily supply, of him who needs but three ounces 
animal food per diem. What scorn is upon his 
features—what contempt curls his lips;—what 
indignation sparkles in his eyes. He scarcely 
answers the querist in a civil manner ; certainly, 
provides him his lean allowance with the 
air of a person, who wotild rather eat the intru- 
der than furnish him with digestible eatables. 
For that matter, ten to one, but the beef or mut- 
ton which he sells, is of a rare old stock, tough 
as buffalo beef, after an eighteen years safe 
trampling along the hard edges of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

But, notice the same person on the approach 
of a good customer—a famous customer. Now, 


your famous consumer, unlike your lean-eater of 


three pence beef, is almost sure to favor the 
credit system. He has a long bill run up on his 
butcher’s books. He is a bashaw witha marvel- 
ous love for long tales. Every thing conspires 
to make the slayer of fat oxen, rejoice in the 
wholesale consumer of the fat cattle which he 
slays. His nature bounds at his approach—his 
features express equal vivacity and delight— 
his movements are marked by alacrity—he even 
forgets, in the presence of the better customer, 
the poor creditor whose wants were so few, and 


so little calculated to increase the dignities of 


trade. It is your consumer of this class, who 
sets all the wheels of the social machine in mo- 
tion. For him are cattle fattened. Kentucky 
and Tennessee run blood. Forhim are the grunts 
of hogs, the squeaks of pigs, the bleat of lambs, 
and the bellowing of bulls,—fat bulls like those 
famous in Bashan. No wonder the butcher 
reverences such a man. 

But the man who feeds so lavishly is an equal 
patron of other fine arts. Heisa universal ben- 
efactor, and the credit system flourishes in his 
hands. Any man with a strong propensity to 
various consumption, is beloved by all classes 
as the true patriot. It may be, that all classes 
will unreasonably change their notions, when it 
may so happen that this general patron, for- 
bears his semi-annual visit of acknowledgment ; 
—for there is no limit to the ingratitude of cre- 
ditors. But, meanwhile, how they rejoice to see 





him. The dry-goods merchant smiles and bows 
to his wife and daughter, the tailor chuckles 
with apparent glee, at his own approach; and, as 
his barouche stops at the door of the jeweller, 
there is a general gingle of joy, among chains, 
seals, necklaces---which denote the delightful sen- 
sations diffused by the event from porch to coun- 
ter, from portal to recess. If these things do not 
prove that the debtor is confessedly,—tor a sea- 
son, at least,—the universal benefactor, our logic 
differs amazingly from that of all other people. 

But I regard the debtor as something more 
than a benefactor. I regard him as an artist. 
Talk of your painters and your sculptors, your no- 
velists and poets—fellows, who have only to look 
out upon the world as it is, and dash the colors up- 
ontheircanvas. Their art isa very inferior one 
to that of the debtor. Consider his studies for 
an instant only. Keep in mind, hark ye, that 
the proper study of mankind is man. Now, 
what is the first study of the debtor, setting forth 
with benevolence prepense, in order to discover 
the true object upon which he will expend the 
bounty of his patronage? It is to be remem- 
bered that credit is not a thing of course. Few 
people know what is good for themselves, and 
tradesmen are seldom very profound in this par- 
ticular. Very frequently they deny their com- 
modities to the very best of debtors—persons 
who are born so,—are so from the most perfect 
principle,—so inflexibly true to their principles, 
that if you will not foolishly and maliciously in- 
terfere with them, they will remain debtors all 
their lives. Itis, there‘ore, the first study of the 
artist, designing debt, to ascertain in what quar- 
ter to seek the most fitting material, on which 
to exert his ingenuity. Here, you perceive, he 
will be required, as a pre-requisite to all future 
successes, to analyse human nature—to look into 
the hearts of tradesmen, who notoriously keep 
their hearts as much out of the way as possible, 
and leave to their heads and hands the sole 
management of their interests. Tradesman-na- 
ture is a subject of great difficulty. The anten- 
ne of a debtor must be exquisitely fine to feel 
their way into its close recesses. His mental 
vision must be microscopic,--nay, mesmeric 
would not be too profound a word to employ in 
indicating the exquisite art of a truly performing 
debtor. 

The debtor, then, is an artist; and, by the way, 
it may be well to say, that something, on this 
subject of art, is yet to be understood among 
men generally. The word nature has nothing 
to do with men. Manis not a natural but an 
artful object. His true nature is art, and he begins 
practice almost as he chips the shell. He be- 
gins, certainly, as soon as he can run about, to 
invent, devise, concoct, put together, pull asun- 
der, frame, overturn, destroy and create. He 
leaves nothing as he finds it. He puts his intel- 
lect into every thing that he handles, and his 
createst passion is the desire to change all things 
that he can get within his control. It is because 
of this faculty only, that he is not a beast—it is 
because of this faculty, that he is made the 
becoming consideration of a God. People who 
talk about the simplicity of nature, as an object 
of his delight and desire, talk after a vain fash- 
ion in which they are ignorant. The principle 
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which is most prominent through all nature to 
his eyes, is one of art-—betraying the hand of the 
builder,---showing every where grand examples 
of the joiner’s hand, and every where expressing 
itself, in sky, sea, forest; stars, suns and sys- 
tems; birds, beasts and reptiles; rock, vale and 
mountain ;---in the living language of the sole 
performing art. This whole world is given into 
the hands of man, as so much raw material, for 
the exercise of his powers as an artist. ‘To re- 
fine and multiply his agents, along with his ne- 
cessities, is the province of his intellect ;---hence 
it is, that, in the vulgar language of the news- 
papers, he is enterprising ; and hence, it is, that, 
as an art becomes perfect and generally known, 
itis made vulgar, and goes by the name of 
science. You have the written rules how to 
practise, and from that moment it ceases to be 
an object of consideration, to every original art- 
ist. Arts are of various kinds, according to our 
wants or whims, our aims or appetites. Some 
are useful merely, and employ the least intellec- 
tual people. Some are fine, and exercise a su- 
perior set; some are polite; and others partake 
of all the characteristics ; are partly useful, part- 
ly fine, and partly polite. There are yet others, 
not less common, not less proper, than either of 
these, which, by reason of their great complex- 
ity and high intellectual subtlety, to this day 
remain unclassified and without a name. Cre- 
dit-giving may be called a liberal art: but the 
art of getting credit, establishes a high claim on 
the part of the successful practitioner, to fame, to 
renown! We give credit to small achievements, 
but to him who succeeds in getting credit, his 
portion is fame---the whole, sole-immortality of 
a worldly reputation. It would be, as it has 
been found, a difficult thing to give this art a 
name, and in default thereof, we can only dis- 
tinguish it by the use of the specific article. It is, 
par excellence, Tue Arr! Certainly, it is one 
of the most profound among the whole body of 
social arts. We place it after much reflection, 
before the art of dunning; for, considering the 
former, in one of its departments, namely, the 
ingenuity by which it screens itself’ in its acquisi- 
tions, we have been led to determine in its fa- 
vor. Dunning, however, ranks just below it. 
This we may with much propriety, designate 
as the debt-urgent art, (improperly written det- 
ergent in the dictionaries) as, where the debtor 
is not accomplished in his profession, it most ef- 
fectually cleans him out. It will be our purpose 
to make a passing comparison between these 
two artists, whose aims are antagonist, and 
whose encounter, therefore, presents us with one 
of the happiest spectacles of rival genius, which 
we can see any where, in any the departments 
of intellect. 

The experienced debtor, is decidedly a most 
accomplished gentlemen. This is an essential 
first quality. His manners must be inimitable, 
his bearing equally dignified and unassuming, 
his tones mild, his eyes full of life and animation, 
and there must be that exquisite grace, that fe- 
licity of tone in his social carriage, which, equal- 
ly unimitated, and inimitable. is born with the 
artist, like the genius of the poet,—is not to be 
acquired,—-and may be called the happy mental 
instinct, which never forgets itselfj—no, not in 





any crisis, not in any mood, or moment, however 
trying and exciting. Sheridan was the Beau 
Ideal of this person---always at ease, always 
kind, courteous, lively,---ready, with the proper 
look and word, to baffle the pursuit of the dun, 
and sweeten the countenance of the creditor. 
Sheridan carried this art to the happiest perfec- 
tion. He was in truth the benefactor of credi- 
tors. How, when they were ruffled with their 
imaginary wrongs,---with roused passions, deal- 
ing in brutal threats,---how soothingly, with 
what a christian spirit and demeanour,-—with 
what words of grace and eloquence,---would he 
subdue the demon in their souls---hush the vexed 
and violent spirit, and make it sorry or sad, for 
its own brutal blunders and inhuman ferocity. 
Ah! Sheridan was a great and glorious debtor. 
His statue should be a universal decoration to 
Court Houses, and all places which the malevo- 
lence and ingratitude of creditors have estab- 
lished for the tormenting of those who have done 
so much, through pure benevolence, for facilita- 
ting their efforts---promoting trade, aud making 
the credit system, the free fountain of all social 
and commercial blessings. Poor, dear Sheri- 
dan! when shall our prefession see his like 
again. 

The debtor, who would rank after this model, 
must, as we have seen, be a gentleman. But 
this, though a certain réquisite, must not be all. 
He must be a man of profound intellect, and the 
very choicest and most spontaneous wit. His 
profundity is necessary to see into the souls of 
those whom he would benefit. His ready wit 
must bafile them, when, in their moments of 
blind fury, and mistaken malice, they would 
turn upon their benefactor. To know the who, 
the when, and the how, in patronizing the poor 
tradesmen,—to lull his erring suspicions into ju- 
dicious slumber, so that he may suffer himself to 
be blessed,—to soothe his impertinent impatience 
without becoming yourself angry,—and, finally, 
to persuade “the Dun” of your perfect ability to 
baffle his designs, and keep himself and his 
principal from the commission of a blind and 
suicidal wrong,—are the next grand objects. 
These arts are aequirable, like all other arts, in 
degree. I have practised them myself with 
some success. But the greatest art of all--in 
which Richard Brinsley Sheridan achieved so 
many and such perfect triumphs,—that of not 
only protracting the pleasant importance of the 
tradesman, but of even persuading him to in- 
crease it, by benevolently relieving him of 
additional amounts of treasure,---is the crown- 
ing glory, to attain which is not often accorded 
to the modern debtor, either through his own in- 
feriority, or because of the wilful obduracy of 
the creditor, who, as said before, of all men, sel- 
dom knows when he is well off; and is always 
most unhappily suspicious of those very persons 
whom Providence has destined to become his 
greatest benefactors. 

To the uninitiated, there isno more exquisite 
study in the world, than that afforded by a close 
survey of Dunner and Dunnee, in the moment of 
the dread collisionn—when the keen encounter 
takes place of their mutual wits, and when each, 
with a mind wrought up to the highest degree 
of tension, has marshalled all his resources of 
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wit, ingenuity, adroitness and perseverance, in | 
carrying out that issue between them, which is | 
destined to continue to the last,--the most per- 
fect proof of the blessings of the credit system. 
If the spectator can only contrive to shake off 
the terrors which so dreaded a presence as that 
of Tue Dun is calculated to inspire, and survey 
the scene, as an amateur in art, it would be a 
lesson and an event never to be forgotten. 
What wit should we witness---what firmness, 
what ingenuity, what bull-dog tenacity of pur- 
pose, what fox-like adroitness, in doubling the 
various points of difficulty, and throwing off the 

ursuer, in the very moment when he fancies 
himself sure of his prey. Our specimens, in 
such cases, should always be experienced. The 
parties should be veterans—artists acknowledg- 
ed, and worthy to stand for the rival classes 
whom they presume to represent. 

There is no mistaking the person or purpose 
of the Master-Dun! There is a hard-featured 
earnestness in his address, which shows the in- 
veteracy of habit. There is a cool, sarcastic 
emphasis in his glance, and in that strange, un- 
pleasing curl of his lips, particularly at the cor- 
ners, which is the fruit of his frequent meditation 
upon, and scorn of, that benevolent nature, which 
he is commissioned to persecute ;—and, as a 
philosopher—and the good dun must be a phil- 
osopher—is not to lose the pleasures of this life 
because of his philosophy, he has learned to de- 
rive merriment from the very care and conster- 
nation which his appearance is so well calculated 
to occasion. He knows that he is an unpleasing 
personage, and he revenges himself for this 
knowledge, by torturing the person who, natur- 
ally enough, is unwilling to suppose him other- 
wise. He is conscious that he presses an annoy- 
ing matter, and he learns to make it more so by 
a thousand arts which he invents as he proceeds. 
He has no sympathies for his victim, for the sim- 
ple reason that he loves his art; and he has just 
as little scruple as any other natural philoso- 
pher, in torturing the insect in order to arrive at 
its properties. Behold the marked interest and 
curiosity, which his visage manifests in every 
muscle, as he stumbles upon each new class. 
How he notes down in his pocket-book, every 
individual variation from his former experience--- 
and how he plumes himself upon his increased 
wisdom. Onevery such discovery, his eyes col- 
lect, and concentrate all their rays, into a single 
= above his nose,—which is usually more 
ong than large, attenuated to the sharpness of 
a quill, and looking as little like sympathy as an 
oyster-shell,—which, with a singular lustre, they 
tend to illumine ;---from thence they dart, like so 
many probes, into the writhing and wriggling 
specimen before him. This is the moment of 
time—the precise moment for amateur observa- 
tion. We should do well to note it. Not that 
there is one-hundredth part so much to be gain- 
ed from such a survey, as in the case where 
dunner and dunnee are both veteran proficients. 
In dealing with an inferior debtor, the dun may 
be said to play awhile, as the cat does, with the 
victim which he knows cannot elude his clutches. 
He sports, the savage, even as the bear with his 
paws already in the honey. He ventures upon 





no pranks, however, when his game is with one 


grown sage in an art, an instinct direction to 
which was given him on the threshold of exist- 
ence. With such an one he is all wariness and 
watchfulness. He is conscious of the inferiority of 
his art. He feels that the loss of a look or a 
moment, is probable loss of the game. This is 
one of the subtlest nicety. If the dunner has the 
faculty of fleetness and far-sightedness, the dun- 
nee doubles wonderfully; and thus it is, that, 
experience on either hand, after an extensive 
practice of many years, brings these champions 
as nearly to an equality as can ever be the case 
with any other merely human combatants. 
Such an issue were admirable for scenic exhi- 
bition. We cannot call to mind one fair exam- 
ple of this nature, ever shown upon the stage. 
We have some faint recollection of something 
of the kind in Webster or Ben Jonson, but where 
we cannotsay. Mem. Something to be hunted 
up. That so choice a subject should have been 
overlooked by the old dramatists who were so 
industrious in the painting of the rank social hu- 
mours, would seem remarkable. Horse-racing, 
cock-fighting, boxing, drinking, or any other 
British luxury, were nothing to compare with it. 
The race is soon ended—the fight, after a few 
rounds, terminates, and is seldom renewed by 
the same parties, unless the vanity of one is so 
excessive as to blind him to a fact, obvious 
enough to every body else, that he has had a 
sound drubbing ;—drink soon brings about drunk, 
and satiety follows, with the usual morning spe- 
cifics, of red-herrings and soda-water. The en- 
joyment, in all of these instances, from the 
sheer force of physical incapacity, is never long 
protracted. Diflerent far the contest between 
the old debtor and the experienced dun! Itisa 
conflict of years,—of “a time, and half a time,” 
indeed, according to the Hebrew computation 
of the Greek Kalends. What science is evinced 
in such an issue. What fine attitudes, happy 
finesse, infinite resources, and wondrous variety 
of evolution. What flexibility of mind and mus- 
cle, what fleetness of foot and promptitude of 
thought; and with what nicety is truth evaded 
without the ungentlemanly perpetration of a lie ! 
But for this, the parties must be well watched— 
veterans of the game,---renowned,---having a 
deathless name at issue. We would not give a 
doit to behold an inexperienced youth, whose 
mother has just for the first time suffered his de- 
parture from the province of the petticoat, in 
contact with the dun of reputation. Nor, on the 
other hand, would it aflord any pleasure, or sa- 
tisly any curiosity of science, to see how easily 
a young beginner in the art of dunning, may be 
eluded and thrown off by one of those benevolent 
persons, who have been living on their wits——ta- 
ken in small quantities with the substance of 
their neighbours, less scrupulously drawn up- 
on, for a smart chance of years, consumed plea- 
santly enough in indulgences, at the cost of all 
the figures but the first! There would be pre- 
cious little sport in a match of this sort,—not a 
whit more than ina brush between a true blood 
of the Old Dominion, and the vilest donkey from 
the Bayou Chickanopilorgeneabosopoholi,—we 
trust our orthography does not fail us,--or a 
milling match for nominal stakes between Dixon 
H. L**** and the “gallant Stanley.” The spec- 
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tator finds no pleasure if the champion finds no 
match. It requires very little genius to elude 
the youthful dun, and the debtor finds it a mere 
moment’s sport,at no cost to his ingenuity, to 
throw him off. Old tricks serve the purpose—no 
chef @auvre is necessary :---and the young be- 
ginner retires from the field, surprised to find 
how clever and pleasant is the gentleman who 
so seldom pays. A pleasant word, a smile in 
the proper place, wins his affections, and he 
goes off, not only satisfied with the debtor, but 
particularly well satisfied with himself. The 
courtesy of the dunnee has been as so much 
salt and sweet savor to the self-esteem of the 
dun; and he is pacified with a promise which 
has never yet buttered any of his employer’s 
arsnips. The veteran debtor, accustomed to 
Loins dunned, would scarcely enjoy his break- 
fast, if unaroused by some such visitation; 
and this is only another proof of his social sym- 
pathies. If he expects such a visiter, he makes 
no preparations on the approach of one who is 
beardless. He lets fall no porteullis—mans no 
bulwarks; and the youth who comes witha ci- 
vil demand, and has been warned against the 
inveterate stubbornness of the debtor, is some- 
thing more than surprised at the ease with 
which he finds admittance. His aucuries are 
all favorable from this. This facility of entrance, 
which, in fact, is a disparagement to his genius, 
is yet, in his ignorance, quite flattering to his 
vanity ; and having his estimate of number one 
thus duly elevated, through the man he comes 
to trouble, he is not indisposed at the same mo- 
ment to elevate him too. His prepossessions 
are now favorable. He not only thinks his 
debtor a clever fellow, who has been greatly 
misrepresented by old curmudgeons, but he 
thinks he shall get the money. Every thing he 
sees confirms him in the idea. A servant smiles 
persuasively upon him. The wines are conve- 
niently, though somewhat ostentatiously, spread 
before him; and dunnee himself—a fine, portly, 
middle-aged gentleman,—somewhat after the 
fashion of the venerable doctor in the Vicar of 
Wakefield, whose name we forget, but whose 
friendship to Moses and the Vicar cannot so well 
be forgotten,—receives him in morning-gown 
and slippers, and with a smile not unmingled 
with solemnity. The young dun is somewhat 
taken by surprise, and forgets many of the poin- 
ted inquiries which his employer had instructed 
him to propose. The graciousness of his recep- 
tion, together with the highly gentlemanly ap- 
pearance of the dunnee, has-considerably affect- 
ed those standards of estimate which had been 
taught him; and conceiving his prior represen- 
ations to have been erroneous, with all the rash 
rapidity of youth, he goes to another extreme, 
and, strange stupidity! actually gives up his 
sympathies to the individual he came to dun. 
“This gentleman is unfortunate,’ he says to 
himself; “he is honorable, but unfortunate. It 
is in his face, and his every feature—in voice, in 
gesture,in manners. They have done him in- 
justice.” He has been accustomed to think 
well of his skill in physiognomy, and satisfied 
with its assurance, he swallows all the stuff 
which, with a glass of wine, the veteran con- 
trives tocram down his throat. By dint of an- 








ticipatory speech, and that pleasant courtesy 
which saves a modest youth the necessity of 
saying much, he shuffles him off, and, with the 
utmost sung froid, and without the loss of an 
of his appetite, he resumes his seat at the lunch- 
table, and finishes the affair of toast and tank- 
ard, which this little interruption had compelled 
him to lay aside. The old buck chuckles while 
going through so pleasant a duty, quietly and 
without effort, at the ease with which he has 
thrown from his antlers a hound so young and 
inexperienced. In an hour, he sallies forth, the 
sunshine pleasantly inviting, to enjoy or to in- 
crease, however little he may fail to improve, his 
already various and extensive credit. 

There is much in such an adventure, to please 
and satisfy the debtor. But he does not suffer 
his satisfaction to blind, or make him heedless. 
A slight victory does not turn his head. He 
has had quite too much experience in the ways 
and vicissitudes of life. He goes forth to enjoy 
the society, the sunshine, and whatever else of 
life he can,---of course, he must have no inter- 
ruptions, no annoyances. He must not give 
himself up heedlessly to the intoxications of bliss. 
There is one truth he knows---that, as the life 
ofthe debtor is devoted to the good of his coun- 
try,so the ides of March are never over with 
him. He knows that there is more than one 
term in the year, as there are more duns than 
one. Pleasure with him is no Dalilah. She 
never catches him napping ;---and, in the midst 
of the assembly, on ’change, along the streets 
and thoroughfares, his eye takes in each foreign 
or suspicious feature with most matchless and 
marvellous exactitude. He learns,—and this is 
a first lesson,---at.an early period, as with an in- 
stinct, to distinguish between the face of an in- 
nocent and well-meaning acquaintancc, and 
those of an often-baffled dun. Providence would 
seem, most happily, to have helped him kindly 
tosuch an instinct; and from such a fact the 
propriety of his practice may be readily inferred. 
It is by no means easy to blind the debtor when 
in close proximity with his creditor. The in- 
stinct, if the latter means evil, becomes an anti- 
pathy, whispers in his ear, and prompts him in- 
stantly to look in the right direction for the clo- 
ven-foot. He sees an unpromising front, as he 
moves slowly through the crowd, and as the 
goodness of his heart makes him unwilling to 
look upon any hideous or evil object, he makes 
a convenient turn, and glides into a fess unplea- 
sant street. He casts a furtive glance behind 
him, and lo! there are red, lowering, ferrety 
eyes, at a little distance, fastened upon his own. 
The professional debtor is a traveller---an ex- 
plorer---and he now discovers how much good 
may result from that strange curiosity which led 
him, in early youth, into low alleys and forbidden 
places. He turns into a court, which, among 
other advantages, has that of an obscure outlet, 
known only to those who frequent the house of 
private adventure,—known to the enterprising 
and hazardous,---the men of honor, who are al- 
ways punctual---to the card. He takes his 
course, and is safe. The house is too much in- 
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tray to the malignant and ungrateful creditor ;--- 
and while the latter worries himself, and at some 
personal risk, in peering into the wrong faces--- 
our benevolent debtor, taking a new route, gains 
his house, and proposes to indulge himself with 
a little rest, after the extra fatigue which he has 
undergone. 

But he is not yet to find what he seeks. It is not 
the wicked only to whom rest is denied. Alas! 
the debtor is not a whit more safe. There is no 
rest for him but ar-rest ; and neither good taste, 
nor good sense, should prompt him to desire 
that. He hears a rap at the door---one of those 
solemn, deliberate, significant sort of raps, that 
mean mischief---a dun or a duel! It has the 
cold-blooded inveteracy of sound of one or t’o- 
ther. Which? He soon determines. There 
are no senses like those of adunnee. They dis- 
criminate as admirably as they perceive. There 
is warning enough in that rap for caution. His 
eyes take counsel of his ears, and overpeer the 
ramparts. His fears are all realised. He per- 
ceives an old and truly formidable antagonist. 
All his powers, whether for defence or flight, 
must be putin requisition. It is no longer the 
dapper clerk, with his sleek, curly hair, his 
sprouting red whiskers, and pinchbeck chain 
and breast-pin ;—that is on his heels. The bark 
is not that of the cur; it is the deep, long bay of 
the unerring hound; and the fox must “double 
or quit,” as they do when betting, to change the 
luck. A first principle in warfare of every kind, 
is to keep the foe from penetrating the fortress. 
Let him get in a shoulder, and the body follows. 
The principle is well known to the debtor, and 
he has not gone into his tent without putting out 
his sentries. First, the man, and then the maid 
servant,—-with a holy devotion, the strict result 
of good wages,---for the wise debtor takes par- 
ticular care that his menials, for whom he finds 
good service, should always be paid,—-throw 
themselves in the way of the importunate dwn, 
and impede for atime, if they cannot wholly 
restrain, his progress. John, like a bold squire, 
with a pliable conscience, first employs the foil ; 
and, in reply to the demand for his master, 
stoutly denies his propinquity. “Just gone out, 
sir,’ says the honest fellow. “Just gone out. 
Hardly at the turn of the street. You'll be sure 
to overtake him.” But turns like these fail to 
turn off the wary assailant. He has done more 
wisely than the persevering dun, who drove the 
debtor home. He has stationed himself in the 
neighborhood, and, employing an assistant, pro- 
perly instructed, to do the rapping, he has been 
enabled carefully to watch the fortress in which 
his enemy lies hidden. He has kept, from the 
first moment, his eyes upon the fortalice. He 
has marked, with a delighted spirit, the fore- 
head, cautiously protruded, of its defender. 
Line by line, and inch by inch, he has watched 
the face of our venerable debtor, as it rose to a 
level with the grated sash, used on all such oc- 
casions, until his eye could take in the — of 
him who knocked below. Unfortunately for the 
proprietor, his head has been made in a mould, 
for purposes like the present, unnecessarily and 
extravagantly extensive ; and thus, long before 
he cansee his enemy, his enemy has seen him. 
Of what avail are John’s denials after this ? 

Vox. I. 





The barriers are won,---John is set aside,--- 
scratches his head-~and the last hope is with 
Moll. Moll is an experienced chambermaid. 
She meets the incorrigible dun with a smile of 
arch significance ; and, in reply to his demand 
for her master, places her finger on her lips, 
and leads him into an ante-room. She freely 
tells him her master is at home, but she “can’t, 
for the world, give the inquirer a sight of him.” 
Of course, the next question is---why ?—and to 
this Moll has her answer. “A rich widow— 
téte-a-téte,-—-expectations,—an early marriage, 
and all, if there be no interruptions to the ar- 
rangements now in progress.” But the invet- 
erate dun is not to be done for in this fashion. 
He will wait the leisure of Mr.——. The 
widow’s business and the marriage arrange- 
ments, can’t possibly take all day; and, pulling 
off his hat and gloves, drawing his chair, and 
throwing himself comfortably in it, directly op- 
posite the chamber entrance, he shows that he 
has not undertaken so perilous an adventure, 
without having, as the old phrase hath it, “put 
on his sitting breeches.” The sentries are driv- 
en in-—-the defender must appear. He does so; 
and though he smiles, his satisfaction is evi- 
dently unsatisfactory and forced. He apologi- 
zes for the error of his man-servant in denying 
him ; a denial which the dun has already enter- 
ed upon the bill of particulars charged against 
the principal, and which he is expected to satis- 
fy. And now follows the keen encounter—the 
thrust, the parry, the close press, and the eva- 
sion---the promise and the solemn assurance--- 
at length, the reluctant compliance, by a slow 
retreat. But the encounter is long and well 
sustained; and many are the feelings which 
come into the struggle before it is well over. 
The parties separate, seldom, in the case of such 
old enemies, with complete success to either 
side, and most usually with utter exhaustion to 
both. In the event, other parties are brought 
in; bailiff, sheriff, short commons and jail, side 
with dun ;---and public opinion, good-nature, hu- 
manity, gratitude, charity, not to speak of the 
thousand sympathies of a like condition, with 
dunnee. They are made quits, like champions 
after a half finished fight, without ever again be- 
coming quiets. 

We could say more on this subject, consider- 
ing it in all its complicated developements of 
art, but we grow melancholy, and so, perhaps, 
do many of our readers. There is too much 
that is individual--almost personal-—in such a 
discussion; and we forbear in season, lest we 
tread upon the toes of some one, more expe- 
rienced than the rest, in the pleasant and friend- 
ly circle which our editor, monthly, draws 
around him. With but one prayer, that we 
may each pursue our charitable practices, se- 
cure from duns, we are done. 





U.N. Dun. 





ELATEA. 


- How went the cry 
When Elatea fell ;—disaster dread, 
Presaging Cherronea ! 
19 
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THE LAND THAT WE LIVE IN!* 
1 Ou! bright is the land that we live in, 
Beare And soft blow the breezes around— 
ts The stars make a palace of heaven, 

And flowers enamel the ground! 
The orange and chestnut are flinging 


het ba Their odors divine on the gale, 
eye And the mocking-bird’s melody ringing 
ie, i From the bowers that circle the vale! 
A Then here’s to the land that we live in!— 
- The land of the locust and lime 'e 
s} ne And a song for the sweet stars of heaven, 
it } That brighten this beautiful clime! 
rn i f Ay But dearer by far to the minstrel, 
Nf i ae Than all the sweet wealth of this land, 
( “y , Pe Are the maidens who dwell in its bowers, 
é + ds By mountain, savanna and strand! 
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: ‘ ; FY! And all its rich trophies were given, 
e As tributes of beauty to these ; 
And these are the stars of our heaven,— 
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4b 3@ The flowers that gladden the breeze! 

an Then here’s to the land that we live in!— 
| i hy The land of the locust and lime !— 
tere) ee And a song for the sweet stars of heaven, 


That brighten this beautiful clime! 


*T was hymned by a bard, that the planets, 
Once charmed from their passionate home, 
Assumed the fair features of woman, 
And dwelt in the vallies of Rome !— 
But sure, if a land e’er presented 
Temptation to angels, ’tis ours, 
And the vision of song was invented 
From forms in these soft sunny bowers! 
Then here’s to the land that we live in!— 
The land of the locust and lime !— 
And a song for the sweet stars of heaven, 
That brighten this beautiful clime! 
A. B. Meek, (Ala.) 





WHO KNOWS? 
BY RICHARD HENRY WILDE. 


(Copyright secured—against Pirates: but free to any regular 
Newspaper—not extra. | 


Some journals tell us gaily— 
We mean the most veracious— 
Mankind are getting daily, q 
3oth less pug and less men-dacious ; 
And by reading Watts and Paley, 
Grow more virtuous and sagacious— 
Goop Gracious! 


Our ancestors—sad fellows ! 
Loved ignorance and yawning! 
But such pistons, pipes and bellows, 
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De an, Our improving age is spawning, 
AI 7 ° As steam-engines impel us, 
+ eR That day is sooner dawning— 
i a ‘ So THEY TELL Us. 
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de ae , “ Music by Reeves. This song is included in a new series 
iM faick of “Songs of the South,’ now in preparation by 8. Hart, Pub- 
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On rail-roads—our reliance— 
Without any tedious poking, 
We shall fly through art and science 
Hissing, fizzing, snorting, smoking ; 
Setting distance at defiance, 
And Time himself provoking— 
No joxinG! 


O’er experience lightly glancing, 
Like a steamer on the ocean— 
Our ethic speed enhancing— 
Locomotiving devotion— 
And in politics advancing 
With a double compound motion, 
I’vE A NOTION.— 


Each day our new condition 
Will display some strange example— 
Some striking proposition— 
Or extraordinary sample 
Of increasing expedition, 
On the road so straight and ample, 
FROM PERDITION. 


For instance——maid and lover 
Being all, they were appearing, 
No faults can e’er discover, 
By seeing or by hearing, 
But will find fresh Cupids hover 
By new honey-moons so cheering— 
How ENDEARING! 


High-pressure edueation 
Will so increase wives’ worth, 
That no innocent flirtation 
Jealous doubts will e’er bring forth; 
But the husband’s situation 
Make of bachelors a dearth— 
HEAVEN AND EARTH! 


No spendthrift heir will borrow 

On post-obits, whose huge growth, 
If dad should die to-morrow, 

Would make his grief—for both— 
Unless to soothe his sorrow 

He could make—tho’ somewhat loath—- 


MatTriMONY—MATTER 0’ MONEY. 


Great men no more will savor 
Base flattery—but flee it— 
Nor pay with gold and favor 
Vile sycophants who knee it— 
And if ever they should waver, 
Will have the grace to see it. 
So Be iT! 


From the one pole to the other, 
No rogue will soon be found: 
Like brothers with a brother, 
Our neighbors all around, 
Will live with one another 
In peace the most profound— 
ABOVE GROUND. 


Our Jails, as they assure us, 
Will be all dilapidation : 
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Hang-men needless to secure us,— 
Hulks in utter desolation, 
Man—scelerisque purus 
And Law one long vacation— 
O48, CREATION! 


On State-House and State-Prison, 
Solemn owls will soon renew— 
When the full-orbed moon has risen, 

Grave questions, not a few— 
Seeking falsehood to bedizen, 
Too-hoo! too-hoo! toc-hoo! 
To wnot? 


We shall shew on all occasions 
Frank hearts, and honest faces; 
Politicians in high stations, 
Need not mask to keep their places; 
Nor dear friends, and near relations, 
Waste a carnival’s grimaces, 
ON GOOD GRACES. 


All simple—all laborious— 
We shall be without hypocrisy, 
Good, great, but not vain-glorious— 
The earth one wide Pantocracy— 
Philanthropy victorious— 
And Congress no Logocracy, 
Uproariovs! 


With all our cares suspended, 
And a shirt and loaf of bread each— 
The currency amended— 
Every trouble we shall head-reach ; 
No tariffs apprehended, 
Or taxes to distress us— 
Gop BLEss Us! 


Our wit shall all be Attic— 
All gold our circulation ; 
Melo-comic—not dramatic— 
Our addresses to the nation :— 
And our States, so democratic, 
Will repute Repudiation— 
DeGRADATION! 


With no bank-notes---unbankable--- 
No “fMonsters” to affright us— 
Newspapers almost frankable— 
With Vetos to delight us— 
And Presidents unthankable, 
Serving twice before they slight us— 
Ou Titus! 


But this sweet Arcadian season— 
This specific for all woes— 
This Age of perfect Reason, 
And millenium of repose— 
We hope it is no treason— 
Are the Poet’s dreams ?—or prose ? 
Who knows ?* 


*Lest the author should be suspected of originality 
or personality, he begs leave to say that his lines are 
merely an imitation, and a very poor one, of Gva- 
DAGNOLI’s amusing jeu d’esprit—Cui Lo sa? 
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UNITED STATES. 


Tuts is a subject of vast interest and impor- 
tance to the American people. It is a matter in 
itself of transcendant magnitude, and in its con- 
nexion with the present welfare and future des- 
tiny of the republic, no topic that an American 
pen, or the declamation of the Senate, has elu- 
cidated, could be regarded as comparable to it, 


inthe gigantic proportion of its details, or the 
grandeur of its results, as they relate to the se- 
curity and permanence of the democratic princi- 
ple. The people of the United States, as a 
whole, have devolved upon them a degree of 
responsibility in the maintenance of' their rights 
of self government, of which there is no parallel 
in the condition or history of any other nation 
of ancient or modern times. Thus far, this re- 
sponsibility, however it may have been subject 
to occasional menaces en the part of hot-headed 
faction, has continued to sustain the most rigid 
trials of its tenacity---its expansive and contrac- 
tive qualities---and its capacity to cope success- 
fully with all the vicissitudes of a broad and 
large national existence. We have passed safe- 
ly through the ordeal of wars conducted upon 
an enlarged scale of military operations, by land 
and sea---and, what is yet a stronger test of na- 
tional cohesion, we have passed through several 
political conjunctures, which involved crises, 
where the most fearful consequences were an- 
ticipated, and where, but for the remarkable in- 
telligence that prevails in the body of the peo- 
ple, and the patriotism, which, like a presiding 
genius, guides their counsels, the most alarming 
evils would have been inevitable. The time 
has been, when calculations were entered into, 
to learn how far certain States might be able to 
resist imputed aggression of the general govern- 
ment---and the enquiry upon this subject, has 
usually been as unsatisfactory as if our country 
were governed by the haughty arrogance of an 
eastern despotism. The systems of government 
by which we have our being, as a political com- 
munity, local and national, require that full in- 


formation should be conveyed to the minds of 


the people, not merely as to the variety, and ex- 
tent of their abstract political rights, but also as 
to their means and ability to maintain their just 
position among the nations of the earth. No- 
thing can tend more directly to infuse a feeling 
of self-confidence and security in a people, than 
a knowledge founded upon obvious facts, that 
they have abundant means and capacity to re- 


| pel the aggression of a “world in arms.” This 


is precisely the knowledge, and these are the 


| facts which it will be the purpose of this essay 
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to embody in such a form, as that the plainest 
citizen may understand the great and soul-in- 
inspiring truth--that he belongs to, and consti- 
tutes a part of an elevated and powerful nation-— 
a great democratic republic, which, with eighteen 
millions of people, is, at this moment, for all just 
and legitimate objects--in all honest pursuits of 
life, liberty and happiness, the greatest nation 
and people, on the face of the whole earth! Let 
no one who dares call himself a man of another 
people, smile at this assumption—-no American 
will do it—but some may feel incredulous, until 
they are told how to estimate and compare six- 
teen millions of freemen, out of eighteen millions 
of people, with thirty, fifty or an hundred mil- 
lions of serfs or barbarians, who are ruled by 
the iron will of a single despot, or a worse than 
iron will, where the despotism is swayed by a 
small oligarchy of tyrants—-he will then begin 
to comprehend why it is that a nation of sixteen 
millions freemen, amongst whom, intelligence of 
every kind is extensively diffused, is really the 
most powerful of nations. If then, this is true, 
and the union of American States, comprises a 
greater amount of power to resist oppression, 
to vindicate right, and repel wrong, than per- 
tains to the proudest empire of the world, it is 
certainly a measure of proper expediency that 
we should investigate and understand the na- 
ture and extent of “The warlike resources of 
the United States.” We shall, therefore, now 
proceed to the task, and in elaborating the se- 
veral topics involved in it, Wegpropose to con- 
sider, first, the Army or military resources—-em- 
bracing the Army and Militia under two separ- 
ate heads,—the personnel, and the materiel— 
and secondly the Navy, under similar heads of 
discussion and statement. 

In accordance, then, with the foregoing pro- 
position, we proceed to state that the personnel 
of the army consists, under the existing organ- 
ization, since the law of 1838, of 12,539, of 
which number 735 are commissioned officers of 
the line and staffof the army. Of this aggre- 
gate it is seldom that the service counts beyond 
ten to eleven thousand—and the precise number 
reported in the last annual return of the Com- 
manding General, (Scott,) November 29, 1841, 
was 11,169. This limited force, diminutive as 
it may seem, comparing it with the population 
and resources of the republic, is yet deemed too 
large for the impoverished condition of the go- 
vernment, and beyond the necessities of a fru- 
gal peace establishment. In fact, it is not the 
policy of the federal government to keep up any 
thing more than the nucleus of an army of 
hired soldiers—nor will the people tolerate any 
thing more, whilst no imminent peril lends ex- 





traordinary pressure to anticipated foreign ag- 
gression. No free people with their eyes open, 
and intellects unclouded, can ever be inveigled 
into the ruinous and hateful policy of encour- 
aging the growth and diffusion of those habits 
of indolence, dissipation, and vice, which are 
the usual concomitants of the idleness and des- 
potism of the camp. All. history teems with 
the loudest admonition to us as a people, that if 
we desire to maintain, and are determined to 
perpetuate the muniments of those glorious in- 
stitutions, which we inherit from an intrepid and 
virtuous ancestry, we, like them, must resolve 
always to “fight our own battles”---and never 
tolerate fora moment the impotent and pusil- 
lanimous sentiment, that we can hire any body 
---native lazzaroni, or foreign paupers and mis- 
creants—-to defend for us what we can best de- 
fend and protect ourselves. We go for the po- 
licy that devolves upon, or rather, that leaves 
with, the body of the people, the largest and 
broadest responsibilities that are connected with 
any and all of their inestimable rights of self- 
government. Among these rights are those 
imperative obligations, which demand a rigid 
maintenance of the public laws, ensuring the 
majesty and welfare of the body politic---and 
next in importance is the privilege, which should 
pervade the public mind, with all the fixedness 
of an inherent, abiding and essential principle, 
to protect and defend in our own persons, all 
that pertains to the liberty and independence of 
our country. In efficiently conserving these great 
objects and duties, it well becomes us, and is in- 
dispensable, that we should be always ready as 
occasion requires, to go forth en masse, and with 
equal alacrity, whether it be to enforce domestic 
security, or to repel and drive back in discom- 
fiture, the hostile invader who dares to pollute 
our soil with his footsteps. 

If such a thing were practicable, as to induce 
four or five thousand native citizens to join the 
army—and this might be possible under a more 
legitimate, consistent, and complete army organ- 
ization—it cannot be doubted by any one, of 
liberal and enlarged reflection, that such a force 
would be entirely adequate to subserve all the 
honest, straightforward, and industrious purpo- 
ses of a peace establishment. Such a force, too, 
so composed, instead of proving a band of des- 
tructives upon the public resources and muni- 
tions of defence, would prove itself actuated by 
homebred motives of patriotism, and it could 
never feel or act otherwise than in perfect sym- 
pathy with the good order and welfare of the 
community. 

These, in brief, are some of the reasons with 
which we turn to the true, and safe, and cheap 
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defence of a free people—and we do it in all the 
pride and exultation which are inspired by the 
recollection, that some of the noblest, most bloody 
and successful, of all military defensive empri- 
ses, were achieved, by citizen soldiers—the na- 
tional guards—the militia—the commonalty. 
This, in fact, is our only reliance, for the obvious 
reason, that no army we are able to employ, up- 
on any reasonable system of finance, would be 
competent to afford the slightest protection to 
our vastly expanded and every where exposed 
line of frontier. Already have we experienced, 
during the vicissitudes of more than half a cen- 
tury of national existence, that we may securely 
rely upon our capacity to resist oppression, and 
repel invasion, successfully; and when the nation 
rises in its might, and scorning the device that 
meanly seeks to avoid, or by transfer to evade, 
the price of freedom, goes forth, in the noble 
panoply of a just cause, it is irresistible in pow- 
er, and inexhaustible in resources. 

Let us descend to the consideration of a few 
details, in reference to the incredible numbers 
we can array, of good men and true, in support 
of all that we hold dear and precious as a na- 
tion. If it does not awaken strong impulses and 
large hopes and aspirations, in the breasts of all 
the descendants of revolutionary sires, the blood 
of such must be thin and poor indeed, and unfit 
to be shed upon a soil once rich and classic, and 
rendered so by the magnanimous daring of its 
earliest settlers. Assuming the number of mili- 
tia reported by the State of South-Carolina, to 
the United States, on which the State quota of 
arms is drawn from the government, as a stan- 
dard for the Union, and the aggregate of all the 
States, reaches the vast multitude of three mil- 
lions and upwards, of arms-bearing able bodied 
freemen. Assuming the similar return, and for 
similar purposes, of Massachussetts, the mother 
of American Independence, but where, from vari- 
ous and invalid causes, the militia system is some- 
what in disrepute, and not fully enforced, and 
we shall find upon that standard, a military force 
in the Union comprising more than two millions. 
Taking the reports of Maine, which, though a 
frontier State, has neglected its militia, and the 
result gives us about a million and a half. The 
medium furnished by the official reports of these 
three States, which supply a high, an average, 
and a low standard for such an estimate, shows 
beyond a question, that the republic can com- 
mand in all its righteous purposes, a military 
force of more than two millions of hardy and 
indomitable soldiers—a force much greater than 
any other nation under heaven ever dared to 
trust with arms in their hands. Here is the per- 
sonnel of our military ability as a nation. 





We now proceed to exhibit some of the in- 
complete details of our resources in the mate- 
riel of defensive war, and we shall then pause, 
leaving the discussion of our second topic, for 
another and subsequent paper. In resorting to 
facts to display some of the varieties and extent 
of our armaments, it is necessary to use such 
data, as were supplied to congress in 1834— 
since which valuable additions have been made 
to our munitions in every department. 

At that time, there were in charge of the army, 
114 brass cannon, 57 brass howitzers, 29 brass 
mortars, 3,715 iron guns—most of these last of 
heavy metal, such as are denominated sea-coast 
and siege cannon, of 18, 24, 32, and 42 pounder 
calibre ;—355 iron howitzers, 68 iron mortars, 
most or all of which are heavy sea-coast, adapted 
to projecta shell of 10 inch diameter, and weighing 
nearly 100 pounds; 565 field carriages, 95caissons, 
67 siege and garrison carriages, 153sea-coast and 
casemate carriages; 400,000 cannon balls; 38,- 
000 bomb-shells ; 600,000 pounds of grape and 
cannister shot; 100,000 strapped shot, cannister, 
&c.; 600,000 muskets ; 30,000 rifles ; 10,000 pis- 
tols; 1000 carbines ; 15,000 swords and sabres ; 
500 tons of powder ; 16,000 cannon cartridges ; 
54 millions cartridges for small arms; 200 tons 
of bullets and buck shot; 12 millions of flints: 
300 tons refined nitre, to which a much larger 
quantity is since added ; 160 tons brimstone, to 
which also there is since a large addition; 1200 
tons of lead, and a vast quantity of implements, 
and equipments, adapted to the service of the 
different arms, as artillery, cavalry, and infan- 
try. To all these items of munitions, it must be 
remembered, that considerable edditions have 
been made during the last eight years; as, du- 
ring the last year (1841,) among the articles ad- 
ded to the stock, were the following: 34 iron 
field cannon; 50 brass field cannon; 3160 mus- 
kets; 2,560 rifles; 2,000 carbines; 7,200 pistols ; 
1,500 artillery swords ; and numerous other sup- 
plies. The annual product of the two national 
armories, (Springfield, and Harpers Ferry,) is 
equal to 25 or 30,000 nuskets, so that in the past 
eight years, more than 200,000 of them are to 
be added to the stock of 600,000 reported on 
hand in 1834. It need not be forgotten in this 
connexion, that the quantity of imperishable 
munitions in the hands of the separate State 
authorities, is very nearly equal in every parti- 
cular, to what is held by the Federal government, 
The stock held by the United States is valued 
at more than fifteen millions of dollars—and the 
accumulations are steadily progressing under the 
auspices of every wise and statesmanlike ad- 
ministration that wields the destinies of the re- 
public. 
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Superadded to all these resources of materiel, 
specified or referred to, as secured in the arsen- 
als of the United States, and of the differefit 
States, it may be fairly estimated, that there are 
in the hands of the militia, and sportsmen, at 
least half a million muskets, rifles, carbines and 
shot-guns, (all of them to be counted as useful 
in any emergency,) which are private property. 
Leaving all these out of the account, and it is 
here demonstrated, that we have the means to 
arm efficiently, and are able to bring promptly 
into the field for any defensive operation, more 
than a million of soldiers, depending on the 
resources with which, happily, we are already 
furnished. And is not this a fit subject of ex- 
ultation, adapted to inspire in the body of the 
people—the militia—the highest order of self- 
confidence, that, with or without a regular army, 
great or small, they are abundantly able and 
willing to defend their homes and fire-sides, and 
take good care at the same time, that the re- 
public shall neither deteriorate in its character 
at home, nor receive detriment at the hands of 
any presumptuous and haughty invader from 
abroad. 

Returning for a moment to the army, we have 
some views in relation to a new principle of or- 
ganization, which, however it may be scouted 
as a novelty, or an innovation upon precon- 
ceived and established usages, we shall offer 
for precisely what it is worth—and that is, its 
consideration. 

Much is declaimed in and out of congress up- 
on the alleged abuses that are perpetrated in 
and by the army. Distinguished and experi- 
enced members of the present congress, repre- 
senting the most enlightened and populous sec- 
tions of the union, have lately avowed in their 
places, that, having regard only to the rights 
and interests and opinions of their constituents, 
they were ready for an entire and immediate 
disbandment of the whole army establishment. 
“Coming events cast their shadows before”— 
and it requires no seer to predict that, unless the 
army as a fixture, can be greatly modified and 
improved, and rendered more acceptable to the 
“sovereign people,” it is assuredly destined to 
an early dissolution. Its officers and soldiers, 
must neither be educated nor permitted to en- 
tertain the sentiment, that by any tour of ser- 
vice they become unfitted to earn their subsis- 
tence in another vocation. It is only such as 
were never fitted for the army, who are thus un- 
fitted in it. 

In view of the dangers to which the present 
establishment is exposed, it is believed that a 
new organization may be devised, which, at a 
limited maximum in peace, of 5,000 men, would 





adapt it to the feelings and wishes of the peo- 
ple, and make it every where within its sphere 
of existence, a popular adjunct and nucleus of 
our whole military organization, State and Fed- 
eral. The scheme we propose, differs from 
every other previously suggested, in that it con- 
templates a sort of direct copartnership with all 
the States, in establishing and preserving an 
army efficient for good, and powerless for evil. 
For the sake of brevity in the illustration, and sim- 
plifying the argument, we will suppose the twen- 
ty-six States of the union were nearly equal in 
size and population, and that each in itself formed 
a separate military district. That being the 
case, 5,000 men equally distributed throughout 
the whole, would give about 200, or a small 
battalion to each. Now suppose each State is 
called on to furnish the quota required for duty 
within its limits, of native citizens, youthful in 
age, and the term of enlistment in each district 
divided into several periods,—say those of 18 to 
25, for three years—those of 25 to 30, for two 
years—and those over 30 for five years. By 
classifying these quotas in the order of their 
ages, attainments, and wishes, and embracing 
with their military instruction, a department of 
common school education—(their officers the 
teachers, )the army might become, as it would 
certainly, an instrument of utility, in the ad- 
vancement of general intelligence, and the prin- 
ciples of civilization amidst an humble but not 
unimportant class of our citizens. The army 
might continue to receive its officers from the 
military academy, as heretofore—but it might, 
under the general plan of whicha mere outline, 
only, is here sketched, dispense with a large 
part of its present staff relations—and the whole 
organization, including the academy, might be 
so consolidated and brought within such limits, 
as to render it more consistent with the spirit of 
our political institutions, and temperate, frugal, 
and industrious, as a smal] but always expen- 
sive appendage to our government. But the 
idea of keeping up a standing army of ten, 
fifteen, or twenty thousand men, in a free coun- 
try, where the people en masse rule themselves, 
merely in anticipation of Indian disturbances, 
or because it may be rumored that some 
foreign State envies our national prosperity ; or 
because it rewards and sustains a certain num- 
ber of worthy officers, who, it is alleged, are 
not qualified for the laborious pursuits of civil 
life—is all utterly absurd and preposterous. As 
to the savages of the frontiers, it is only neces- 
sary to remark, that, in the hands of the neigh- 
boring settlers, the pioneer hunters, and the 
nearest militia, the pugnacity of the red man 
has always been most readily subdued and 
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controlled. Braddock’s celebrated defeat—St. 
Clair’s repulse—and that last and most extra- 
ordinary of all episodes in our history, the Flo- 
rida humbug—require only to be contrasted with 
the early colonial Indian wars of the Eastern 
and Southern States, and the more recent tri- 
umphs of General Jackson, where the militia 
were the exclusive defence—and the demonstra- 
tion is complete and irrefragable, that the body of 
the people always succeed best in “fighting their 
own battl es.” : 

One of the arguments employed by the advo- 
cates of an increase of the army, and those who 
contend that the present large establishment 
ought not to be reduced, is that our exposure to 
attack from abroad, requires the existence of 
such a force to repel it, and to ensure the tran- 
quility of the country. Now such views and 
pretensions might be advanced with some de- 
gree of propriety, in countries where govern- 
ment is separated from, and independent of, the 
people—and where it is essential to protect and 
defer the government from the people. But 
applied in the United States, it is one of the 
greatest conceivable absurdities. Nothing in- 
deed can be more preposterous than the folly of 
setting apart, in the midst of a free and intelligent 
people, a large body of men as officers and sol- 
diers, with a design, that they shall husband and 
monopolize all the skill and science of the na- 
tion, in the art of defensive war. The notion 
begets one of the silliest of all possible strata- 
gems, to impose on the credulity of human weak- 
ness. It arrogantly disparages the ability and 
inclination of a wise and brave people to defend 
their own rights and liberties—and affects so- 
lemn mystification upon a subject, which, of all 
others, is the simplest and most palpable to all 
who are worthy to enjoy the blessings of a free 
and liberal system of self-government. Intre- 
pidity of character, and a quiet and determined 
self-reliance, pervading the minds of a whole 
people, are qualities which outweigh the value 
and potency of the largest and best appointed 
army, that the love of pay, emoluments and per- 
sonal distinction, has ever assembled in any 
quarter of the globe. When a nation finds a 
large army necessary, or even tolerable, in peace, 
its epoch of declension is at hand. An army as 
a whole, and in all its parts, is grasping, avari- 
cious, and tyrannical in all its propensities. It 
must have action of some kind, and, lacking the 
stimulous of foreign war, it seeks the good of 
the few, at the expense of the many, and is al- 
ways laboring to bring about a change to sub- 
serve its own interests. There is a great deal 
of jargon now-a-days, in reference to the “sci- 
ence of war.” Why, any set of freemen can 





make themselves soldiers in a few weeks time, 
equal to the best veterans of a mercenary ser- 
vice. The defence of Fort Sullivan, (now Fort 
Moultrie) furnishes one of the strongest illustra- 
tions that need be, of what resolute men can ac- 
complish with no other science, than bravery is 
always able to draw at sight. In fact, the best 
fought battles of our revolutionary contest, were 
such as plain practical good sense will always 
fight, and where it will always triumph. The 
miserable sophistry which pretends that a man 
will fight better, or provide better materials for 
fighting, if inured to the business from his youth, 
is quite beyond the credulity of the American 
people. . 

The points of discussion suggested in this 
brief essay are so numerous in themselves, and 
so important in their relation to the salutary re- 
straints of government, and the general welfare, 
that we find it a task of no little difficulty to com- 
press within reasonable limits, for a journal like 
the Maeno uta, the thousand facts and illustra- 
tions which are educed by the fruitfulnes of the 
theme. We must here, however, reluctantly 
pause, and, if leisure permits, after we have con- 
sidered the second branch of our general sub- 
ject, which we propose to do in the October 
number, we may then resume the discussion of 
the subject already examined in this place. In 
conformity with our design, then, the next topic 
will embrace the personnel and materiel of the 
Navy, under heads of statement and commen- 
tary, similar to the course pursued in these 
pages. 

July 30, 1842. 





REMEMBER THEE. 
BY A LADY OF ABBEVILLE. 


‘Remember thee!”—why ask a boon 
To thee already given ; 
As well go tell the unclouded sun 
Send brighter rays from heaven; 
While down with noon-day heat and power, 
He pours a flood so bright, 
That all things by the glorious shower, 
Are bath’d in golden light. 
As well tell rivers, to the sea, 
Their tribute waters pour,— 
And seas, with their loud melody, 
Swell ocean’s thundering roar. 
With such sweet memories from my heart,, 
A bright chain still unbroken, 
A word—a tone’s electric dart 
Will thrill that heart, when spoken ;— 
Thy name will wake, if only breath’d, 
Its latent sympathy ; 
And show within that chain is wreathed, 
Thy deathless memory! 
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“Well, sang a Blue-Eyed Damsel”—The Clairvoyante. 








“WELL, SANG A BLUE-EYED DAMSEL.” 


“WELL,” sang a blue-eyed damsel, half hidden by a wood 

Of bearded oaks, that by the banks of Etiwando stood ; 

“Give me such days of beauty, forever by these shores, 

Such glimpses of this noble stream as to the sea it pours ; 

The palm, the pine, the song of birds, and this gay world of 
flowers, 

That sweeten now, with smile and scent, this ancient home of 
ours ; 

And not your Texian world of wealth, your wild and wondrous 
gleams, 

Your giant herds, your mighty birds, your silver-bedded streams; 

No, nor the glimpse of golden spoils, that tempt the eager eye, 

As half-display’d, in Mexic’ vales, with scarce a guard they lie ; 

Shall move me to repine with thoughts, that pomp and wealth 
bedeck, 

No more, with rich and jewell’d pride, our Carolina’s neck. 


For, stately in her beauty still, and stainless in her fame, 

She rises, like a queen of grace, while others sink in shame ; 

The wealth so dear in other eyes, the bribe that wins the rest, 

Shows basely in her matron glance, moves scorn within her 
breast ; 

True to her proud example still, her sons pursue their way, 

And wisdom gives their counsels weight, and virtue yields them 
sway ; 

Ah! shall her daughters heed the wealth of selfish, stranger 
lands, 

Nor all prefer, which she bestows, whose nobler worth com- 
mands ; 

What though her sons no wealth declare when they approach 
to woo, 

Yet sprung from noble stocks they come, and like their sires 
are true ; 

With one of these, but build for me, my cottage on these shores, 

And all the wealth of Mexico, and Texas too, be yours. 





THE CLAIRVOYANTE. 
A TALE. 
Freely translated from the German of Zschokke. 
[CONCLUDED. ]} 


Tus incident preceded a series of annoyan- 
ces, which I had patiently to endure. The an- 
tipathy of the Countess towards me, seemed to 
grow more violent; the attendants—even the 
Doctor—treated me with coldness and indignity. 
I was informed by Sebald, who remained faith- 
ful to me, that my banishment was resolved up- 
on; that the Countess had vowed she would 
dismiss from her service, any one who should 
render me any courtesy, or intercede in my fa- 
vor; and that her commands were likely to be 
obeyed, not only from the fear in which all the 
household stood of offending their young mis- 
tress, but from the envy and ill-will my good for- 
tune and the Count’s favor/had provoked. 

In good truth, my position was none of the 
most enviable. I lived in one of the noblest 
palaces in Venice ; but solitary asin a desert,— 
without friends, without congenial society. I 
knew well my goings and comings were watch- 
ed ; ve all this I bore without complaint, know- 
ing that the Count suffered not less than my- 
self. But when, at last, even the Count seem- 
ed to take part in the general dislike of me,— 
when he began to treat me with reserve, and to 
manifest distrust, my situation became intolera- 
ble. The continual remarks and comments of 
the Doctor and others, were too much for his 
friendship; particularly, he was tortured by his 


“Have we not,” she would say, “brought our- 
selves into a state of dependence on this stran- 
ger? They say he has saved my life,—very 
wel, let him be paid liberally for his trouble ; it 
is all he can expect. But he must be admitted, 
forsooth, into all our family secrets: he must be 
taken so deeply into my father’s confidence, that 
even after my recovery, it will not be safe to dis- 
miss him. Who will assure us of his discretion ? 
His pretended disinterestedness—his fair and 
honorable exterior, may cost us dear. The 
Count Von Hormegg is verily the slave of his 
servant; nay, this low-born fellow, whom nobo- 
dy knows, is not only the confidant of a noble- 
man, allied to princes, but actually his ruler, and 
the head of his family.” 

This taunt had the greater effect, as one or 
two of the servants, apparently with the design 
of disgusting their master with me, were in the 
habit of deferring to me in his presence, as if 
they conceived my authority to be paramount to 
hisown. One had the audacity to ask him if 
the order he had just given had met with my 
approbation? I saw the change in his feelings 
towards me, in spite of his endeavors to conceal 
it; and was greatly distressed. I had nevet 
sought the knowledge of his affairs; he had 
himself confided them to me for the purpose of 
asking my advice, which I always gave honest- 
ly, and he found it to his advantage. At his 
particular request, | had looked over the ac- 
counts of his income, and my suggestions, as he 
acknowledged, were of infinite service to him. 
Two vexatious law-suits he had brought to a 
settlement by my advice, and the settlement 
had proved more to his advantage, than gain- 
ing the suits would have been. For all these 
services | had refused to accept the gifts he 
would have lavished on me. 

For some weeks I endured this altered state 
of affairs; and one afternoon the Count sent for 
me into his cabinet. He requested me to give 
into his hands the book of accounts, which I had 
kept for him, and also some lately received bills 
of exchange for two thousand louis d’ors, which 
he said he wished to deposite in the bank of 
Venice, as his residence in Italy might be long- 
er than he anticipated. I took the opportunity 
to entreat him to confide to some other person 
the business with which he had heretofore en- 
trusted me, inasmuch as I was resolved, as soon 
as the health of the Countess would permit, to 
leave Venice. Notwithstanding that my wound- 
ed feeling was visible in what I said, he coldly 
replied by hoping that I would not neglect the 
care of his daughter’s recovery ; for the rest, he 
would certainly relieve me of all trouble. I saw 
that he had no objection to rendering me super- 
fluous as soon as possible. 

Somewhat piqued, I went to my chamber, 
and collected the papers he had demanded. But 
I could no where find the bills of exchange. I 
remembered having laid them carefully between 
two papers; but my search was vain. I said 
nothing to the Count, resolving to search more 
thoroughly as soon as I had leisure; and deliv- 
ered to him the accounts. The next morning 
he said, “Probably you have forgotten that I 
asked you yesterday for the bills of exchange !” 





daughter’s reproaches. 


I promised to bring them at noon, and spent the 
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morning in looking for them carefully—but in 
vain. At noon I excused myself to the Count, 
saying I must have mislaid them, or not tho- 
roughly examined my papers; and begged for 
time till the following day. He looked dissatis- 
fied, but said with cold courtesy, “There is time 
enough; do not hurry  peeneoal 

Every moment I could spare, I devoted to my 
fruitless search. I sate up late, and rose early ; 
and at last, in despair, was compelled to believe 
that they had been Jost or stolen from me, or 
destroyed in some absent moment. Still, 1 
could not believe myself so careless. My ser- 
vants, none of whom could read or write, pro- 
tested they had never touched one of my papers ; 
about the house, none except the Count ever 
came into my apartment; and I had no acquain- 
tances in Venice who visited me. I knew not 
what to think. 

The same morning, when I went to attend the 
Countess in her clairvoyance, 1 thought I saw 
an expression of coldness and distrust in the 
looks of her father, that spoke more plainly 
than words. The idea that he should suspect 
my honesty, cut me to the heart. At this in- 
stant it occurred to me, that, perhaps, the won- 
derful gift possessed by Hortensia, might be of 
use in discovering the papers, the loss of which 
affected me so deeply. Yet,I did not like to 
make confession of my carelessness in business 
matters, in presence of Dr. Walter and the at- 
tendants. 

While I was turning the matter over in my 
mind, the Countess complained of my coldness, 
and the distraction of my thoughts. “Thou art 
troubled, Emanuel,” said she. “Thy thoughts, 
thy will, are not with her.” 

“ Dear Countess,” I replied, “ it is no wonder. 
Perhaps the mysterious power you possess, may 
enable you to help me. I have lost among my 
papers, four bills of exchange, which belong to 
your father.” 

The Count contracted his brow. Dr. Walter 
cried “I must insist, Mr. Faust, that you do not 
trouble the Countess with such matters.” 

I was silent. After a long pause Hortensia 
said, “Emanuel, thou hast not lost the bills— 
they were taken from thee. Be not disturbed— 
take this key, and open the press against the 
wall,—in my jewel-box thou wilt find them.” 

She gave me a small key, and pointed to the 
press. I went to open it; but one of her wo- 
men, named Eleanor, ran and stood against the 
door. “Your lordship,” said she to the Count, 
“will not permit any man to be turning over my 
lady’s things!” I took her by the arm, pulled 
her aside, and opening the press, took out the 
casket, it yielded to the key—and, lo! there were 
the lost bills! The Count was silent with as- 
tonishment; I returned the key to Hortensia. 

“How changed thou art, Emanuel!” cried 
she rapturously. “Thou art a sun—thou float- 
est in a sea of rays!” 

“Command my daughter, in my name,” said 
the Count, much agitated, “ to tell you how she 
came by these papers.” 

_ Ididso. Eleanor sank on a chair, half swoon- 

ing; Dr. Walter went to her, and was about 

leading her from the room, when Hortensia 

began to =. The Count, with unusual 
oL. IL. 





sternness, ordered silence, and none dared to 


move. 

“Out of hate, beloved Emanuel, the sick 
caused the papers to be taken. She foresaw 
the trouble it would give, and hoped to compel 
thee to flight. But it would not have succeeded. 
Sebald stood in a corner of the corridor, unob- 
served, while Eleanor and Doctor Walter went 
to thy chamber; while the Doctor entered it 
with a night key, took the bills, which thou hadst 
placed between letters from Hungary, and gave 
them as he came forth to Eleanor. Sebald 
would have informed against them, so soon as it 
was known thou hadst lost papers of value.— 
Doctor Walter, who had seen the papers in thy 
possession, offered to commit the theft, and 
Eleanor volunteered to assist him. The sick 
encouraged them both, and, for impatience, 
could hardly await the time, when the papers 
were placed in her possession. 

The convicted Doctor was leaning over the 
chair on which sate Eleanor—he was ashy pale. 
At length he shrugged his shoulders, smiled, 
and said—“ her gracious ladyship, we may thus 
see, is not always infallible. Wait for her awa- 
kening, and we shall be better informed how she 
came by the papers.” 

Count Von Hormegg answered by calling a 
servant, and bidding him summon old Sebald. 
He came—and on being asked if he had ever 
seen Doctor Walter enter my chamber in my 
absence, replied—* Whether in Mr. Faust’s ab- 
sence or not, I cannot tell—but, certain I am, 
that last Sunday evening he unlocked the door, 
—Madame Eleanor ought to know more about 
it than I, for she stood by the stairs till he came 
out and gave her some papers, and after whis- 
pering together a few moments, they separated.” 

Sebald was then directed to withdraw; and, 
at a signal from the Count, the Doctor and 
Eleanor also retired. Hortensia now seemed 
happy. “Fear nothing,” repeated she, “from 
the hate of the sick—she will watch over thee, 
Emanuel, like thy guardian angel.” 

The issue of this morning’s work was, that 
Doctor Walter, with Eleanor and two other 
servants, that day received the Count’s dismis- 
sal from his service. The Count came to me 
and apologised for his unkindness and distrust, 
as fe as for the strange conduct of his daugh- 
ter—for whom he solicited my forgiveness. He 
embraced me, called me his only friend, and as- 
sured me of his boundless confidence, conjuring 
me not to abandon him and the Countess. 

“ All my hope,” he said, “rests on your kind- 
ness and patience. I am a miserable man; 
sometimes my daughter’s misfortune causes me 
such grief, as to threaten my reason.” I was 
moved by his sorrow, and confirmed in my reso- 
lution to submit to all that was disagreeable in 
my position. 

After this incident I did not see the Countess, 
except in the brief intervals of her clairvoyance. 
None of her household ventured on any attempt 
afterwards to injure me—knowing, that she her- 
self would prove their accuser. The Count was 
kind, and nothing occurred to disturb the ami- 
cable relations between us. Hortensia, during 
her trances, seemed to me a being of a higher 
world—far-reaching and penetrating was the 
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knowledge she displayed, with such childlike 
innocence and simplicity! Truth and goodness 
marked all she said—it was the language of a 
pure and lovely spirit. She spoke of past, pre- 
sent, and future; and though much surpassed 
my understanding, yet, by means of her excla- 
mations, I was able to comprehend much. She 
could discern, not only the workings of the soul, 
but, also, the mysterious internal structure of the 
human body. She could not give names to what 
she saw, for though a highly educated woman, 
she knew nothing of anatomy and its kindred 
sciences; in this respect my knowledge assisted 
her. Of our spiritual nature she discoursed 
much; and I wrote down afterwards, in a con- 
nected form, what she said at different times.* 
Ere long, however, a change was perceptible 
in these communications, she no longer discerned 
things unseen with the same clearness as before ; 
and at last confined herself almost altogether to 
matters of the household, and concerning her 
own health. By these signs, she assured us, she 
was decidedly convalescent. She continued, as 
before, to give directions respecting her diet, 
baths, &c. As the spring advanced, the im- 
provement in her health became more evident, 
especially in the diminished frequency and length 
of the paroxysms. 

It is by no means my intention to write a his- 
tory of Hortensia’s illness; suffice it to say, that 
in the seventh month of my domestication in the 
household, she was so far recovered as to be 
able, not only to admit the visits of strangers, 
but to return them; and even to go to theatres, 
balls and parties, and to church. Count Von 
Hormegg was delighted, and surrounded his 
daughter with diversions. His intimacy or re- 
lationship with some of the first families in Ven- 
ice,—his great wealth—his daughter’s beauty, 
all secured him attention; and scarce a day in 
the week passed without visits or company. 
While his daughter continued hopelessly ill, he 
had lived the life of a hermit, and a melancholy 
foreign to his nature had taken possession of 


‘him ;—now that this weight was removed, he 


appeared in his real light, and his brilliant qual- 
ities shone unobscured. His business affairs 
were again implicitly confided to me; and as | 
continued to decline any regular employment in 
his service, he presented me to the Venetians as 
his friend—a young gentleman of one of the best 
families in Germany—for his pride could not 
brook being known to associate with one of ple- 
bian descent. This weakness displeased me, 
but in compassion to him,1 could not correct 
the impression; and I continued to mingle on 
equal terms with the nobility of the city. His 
manner towards me was even more cordial than 
ever, notwithstanding I was no longer his only 
friend. 

As regarded the fair Hortensia, she was de- 
cidedly changed towards me. Her old dislike 
and aversion seemed to have, in a great mea- 
sure, given way,—if not to a sense of gratitude 
for my services, at least obedience to her fa- 
ther’s wishes. She no longer persecuted me; 





*The lengthened discourses that follow the Countess’ theory 
s and visions, clairvoyance, &c. the translator has 
thought proper to omit. 
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she even occasionally tolerated my presence ag 
the Count’s friend, or the physician of the house- 
hold. At times—so far had habit softened ker 
feelings—she permitted my presence at the ta- 
ble—when they entertained company, or her fa- 
ther took his meals with her. Yet, in spite of 
all this condescension, I could not but perceive 
her pride, and be sensible how much she looked 
down upon me: also, that she never bestowed 
on me a word, except when demanded by com- 
mon civility. 

As for myself—the round of gaiety and di- 
version in which I lived, afforded me little plea- 
sure. I longed to escape from it, into some oc- 
cupation more honorable and useful; and it was 
my fixed determination to leave Venice, so soon 
as the health of the Countess would permit. I 
wished for that moment to arrive; I felt that the 
passion with which Hortensia’s beauty had in- 
spired me, could only render me wretched. Her 
haughty indifference towards me, aided me in 
the inward struggle: for I felt that her present 
indifierence was as ungrateful as her former 
hate,—and the sense of injustice gave rise in my 
mind to a bitterness that bordered on aversion. 
I avoided her no less sedulously than she avoided 
me: and looked forward to the period of my re- 
lease, as to the time when I could begin to be 
happy. 

Among those who visited frequently at the 
house, was a young gentleman of one of the 
most distinguished families in Italy, possessing 
great wealth, and moreover the title of Prince. | 
will call him Carlo. He was prepossessing in 
person, insinuating in manners, and gifted with 
rare powers of conversation; but proud, indo- 
lent and ostentatious—living in unbounded luxu- 
ry. He had served some time in the French 
army, but being tired of that, was now ona tour 
to visit the principal cities and courts of Europe. 
The acquaintance he formed with Count Von 
Hormegg, induced him to remain longer at 
Venice than he at first designed. He was struck 
with Hortensia, and soon numbered himself 
among her most devoted admirers. 

His rank, his wealth, his exterior, his splen- 
did retinue, all contributed to flatter Hortensia’s 
vanity ; and she encouraged his attentions. Her 
father was still more pleased ; they became ve- 
ry intimate, and it was soon evident to me, that, 
between them at least, the matter was settled. 

The Prince had expressed the most ardent 
curiosity to see the Countess in her state of 
clairvoyance; having learned, in a confidential 
conversation with her father, that she was sub- 
ject tosuch paroxysms. With some little hesi- 
tation, Hortensia gave consent that he should 
be admitted: and he came one afternoon, when 
it was expected, as she always announced in 
her trances at what precise time the next would 
take place. I felt somewhat disturbed, I must 
confess, when the Prince entered; it might be 
from jealousy, as no one but myself, besides 
her household, had as yet seen her in this con- 
dition. 

Carlo walked softly, on tiptoe, over the carpet, 
and gazed upon Hortensia, whom he believed 
asleep, till she raised herself up, and began to 
speak. Her language, addressed to me, was 
tender as ever; the thoughts and will of her 
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Emanuel swayed her own. Ere long she mani- 
fested signs of disquiet, and complained of suf- 
fering in some way, though she could not tell 
how. I signed to the Prince to give me his 
hand; he did so, and immediately Hortensia 
gave a shudder, and cried, “How cold! take 
away that goat!—he will kill me!” and fell into 
alarming convulsions. ‘The Prince was obliged 
to leave the room instantly. The Countess then 
began to recover, and said, “Never bring that 
foul creature into my presence again!” 

This little occurrence provoked the Prince’s 
enmity against me, for he began to regard me 
as his rival. Even the Count seemed a little 
suspicious. The bare thought of his daughter’s 
casting favorable eyes on me, when suggested 
to him, was intolerable. He and the Prince 
were more together than ever. 

Ina few days, Carlo proposed in form for his 
daughter, and he made the matter kuown to her. 
Hortensia was much flattered, but requested 
that she should not be called upon for an an- 
swer, till her health was fully restored. This 
was agreed upon, and meanwhile Prince Carlo 
appeared every wher@ as her acknowledged 
suitor. 

This did not help to reconcile me to my situa- 
tion; but I had the satisfaction to observe that, 
as the Countess improved in health, her indiffer- 
ent manner towards me gave place to one more 
cordial and friendly—such as was proper to ob- 
serve towards a member of the household, and 
one to whom she was under serious obligations. 
She frequently consulted me, as if I had been 
her physician ; followed my advice, and would 
sometimes quit the dance, when she had been 
dancing as long as I had said would be good for 
her health. It sometimes occurred to me that 
my will operated more strongly on her’s, during 
her waking hours, now that its influence was di- 
minishing in the state of her clairvoyance. 

This change in her, though pleasing to me at 
first, but increased my discontent and misery. 
How could I withstand the power of her charms, 
increased by kindness of deportment? I wished 
rather that she had continued to hate me—that 
it might be easy for me to banish her image 
from my heart. That was now impossible: my 
passion was hopeless—and I wished only that 
my approaching separation from her might bring 
me to the grave. 

I was rendered more melancholy by a dream 
I had, which returned from time to time. I fan- 
cied myself now in a strange house, now on the 
sea-shore, now on some rock overhanging an 
abyss, in a dejected mood, and Hortensia com- 
ing to me and saying, in a tone of tender sym- 
pathy, “Why so sad, dear Faust?” At this point 
I always awaked, but the tone lingered in my 
ears all day long. Perhaps the strange occur- 
rences I had witnessed during the last few 
months, caused me insensibly to attach an im- 
portance to dreams I had never done before. 

One day I was busy with the Count arranging 
some papers, when he was called suddenly away 
to receive a distinguished visiter. 1 threw my- 
self on a sofa near the window, and fell into a 
melancholy reverie. The sound of light foot- 
steps aroused me ;—the Countess, seeking her 
father, came into the apartment. I rose hasti- 





ly—my heart palpitated; and I was about res- 
pectiully to ask her commands, when she ad- 
dressed me, with an expression of kind sympa- 
thy, and in the tone which had so often in my 
dreams thrilled my heart, “Why so sad, dear 
Faust?” Then smiling, as if surprised at her 
own question, she passed her hand thoughtfully 
across her forehead, and said, after a pause, 
“How strange it is, that it should happen so! 1 
have seen you in my dreams frequently, of late, 
looking just so—and asked you the same ques- 
tion. Is it not strange ?” 

“Not stranger than that the same dream pre- 
cisely should have been mine,” I replied; but 
before | could attempt to explain the coinci- 
dence, the Count came back. The matter oc- 
casioned me much thought. ; 

Four or five days after, we were invited to a 
ball. The music made me feel gloomy; I did 
not join in the amusements, but stood silently 
looking on; when, in the midst of the dance, 
Hortensia came suddenly to me, pressed my 
hand gently, and said, “Be gay, Faust, or I can- 
not be so!” then immediately returned to her 
place. 

On another occasion, I accompanied the Count 
to a féte at the country-house of a noble Vene- 
tian. There were splendid fire-works; after 
that the Prince opened the ball with Hortensia. 
I could not help feeling a pang at my inmost 
heart, when I saw the noble pair on the floor to- 
gether; and to hide my disturbance, I invited a 
young lady to dance with me. We mingled 
with the gay groups, but I felt as if a leaden 
weight were tied to my feet; and was glad 
when I could conduct my partner to a seat, and 
escape to the door, where | remained gazing on 
the others. At this moment Hortensia, her 
cheeks glowing with exercise, came timidly up 
to me, and whispered, “Be happy, dear Faust, 
that I also may be happy!” Before I could re- 
ply, she had turned away; but in the mazes of 
the dance, I saw her glance frequently towards 
me. Soon after, I lost sight of her, and wander- 
ed into another room. Several ladies came in 
to seat themselves ;—as I passed a group, one of 
them rose and took my arm. It was the Coun- 
tess. We promenaded some time; I trembled, 
and scarce knew what to say—for never had | 
ventured to ask her ladyship to dance. I fear- 
ed, also, that I had caused her some uneasiness. 
But she was quite unembarrassed, and appear- 
ed not to notice my silence; but looked care- 
lessly around the rooms we walked through. 
At length the music sounded. 1 felt in a kind of 
delirium,—I knew not what passed,—I knew not 
that the observation of the spectators was fixed 
upon us. We danced together, and at the close 
I led the Countess to a seat, and faltered my 
thanks for the honor she had conferred on me. 
She bowed a reply, with an air of easy courte- 
sy, and] resumed my place among the specta- 
tors. 

The Prince, as well as the Count, had seen 
me dance with Hortensia, and heard the whis- 
pered observations thereupon. He did not at- 
tempt to conceal his anger. The Count, on re- 
turning home, took his daughter to task for hav- 
ing so lightly forgotten her dignity, and the dif- 
ference in rank between herself and me. Not 
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only this, but | was soon made sensible I had 
become an object of suspicion to both the gen- 
tlemen. 

With increased impatience they looked for- 
ward to the Countess’ restoration to health, 
when arrangements could be made for a speedy 
marriage. Hortensia herself longed to be well,— 
not on that account, but because she had sutler- 
ed so much from her malady. I wished for it as 
earnestly, for | had hopes that amidst other 
scenes and other employments, I could escape 
from my feelings. Now, | was thoroughly mi- 
serable. 

The Countess one day announced, not unex- 
pectedly, while she lay in her strange sleep, the 
near approach of her complete recovery. 

“In the warm baths of Battaglia,” said she— 
“she will lose the power of supernatural vision. 
Take her thither. Her recovery is at hand. 
Every day a bath, in the morning, just after her 
waking. After the tenth bath, Emanuel, she 
separates from thee; she sees thee never more, 
if such is thy will. But leave her a token of re- 
membrance. Without it,she cannot be periect- 
ly restored. Thou hast long worn in thy bosom 
a withered flower in a glass case, fastened with 
gold. She must wear it, wrapped in silk, about 
the region of her heart, and her sickness shall 
not return. Do thou wear it, till the seventh 
hour after she has taken the thirteenth bath; 
then deliver it to her. She is then well.” 

Several times she repeated these directions ; 
laying much stress on the hour in which the 
amulet was to be given her. I had never shown 
this to any person, nor spoken of it. 

“Is it possible you wae wear such a thing ?” 
said the Count afterwards to me. I replied in 
the affirmative ; and he asked if I attached any 
value to it, that I wore it so constantly. “It was,” 
I answered, “my dearest treasure on earth; I 
would rather die than part with it, but would 
give it up to serve the Countess.” 

“Perhaps it was the gift of one you love ?” 
pursued the Count, evidently desirous of ascer- 
taining if my heart was pre-occupied. 

“It was the gift of one whom I love beyond 
all the world !” 

The Count, affected by my generosity, and 
perhaps relieved to find his suspicions wholly 
unfounded, embraced me cordially, and thanked 
me again and again. “You make me your ever- 
lasting debtor!” he cried. He took care to in- 
form his daughter, on waking, of all she had 
said, not forgetting to mention the amulet, to 
which I attached so much value, because it con- 
tained the gift of one beloved by me. If he had 
feared Hortensia’s feelings were interested in 
my favor, her behaviour on this discovery quite 
dispelled his suspicions. She received the news 
of her approaching restoration with unmingled 
and unembarrassed delight. 

We prepared immediately for our journey to 
Battaglia, and left Venice on a lovely morning 
in June. The Prince had gone before to make 
ready for our arrival. 

Crossing the beautiful plains of Padua, we 
approached the mountains at the foot of which 
lay the town we were to visit. The Countess 
was fond: of walking; and whenever she pre- 
ferred it, 1 was her companion. She loved the 





beauty of nature: this trait was, in her, as re- 
markable as her appreciationand deep feeling 
of moral excellence. “I could be happy,” she 
would often say, “to spend my life in some love- 
ly, secluded spot, in this beautiful land, occupied 
only with domestic cares and pleasures. Our 
intercourse with the world in cities, leaves the 
mind empty; it is never productive of solid sa- 
tisfaction. I wish for nothing else than retire- 
ment and competence ; but how foolish it is to 
wish, when our lot is differently determined !”” 

More than once, in her father’s presence, she 
expressed unbounded gratitude to me for the 
services I had rendered her; and alluded to my 
resolution of leaving them after her recovery. 
“We shall be grieved to part with you,” said 
she earnestly ; “yet we must not by our solicita- 
tions prevent you from fulfilling your determina- 
tion. Your heart calls you elsewhere:” and 
she would smile archly, as if aware that she had 
penetrated the secret of my heart. “If you are 
happy, we have nothing further to wish; and | 
doubt not you will be so. But do not altogether 
forget us; and let us from time to time hear 
from you.” 

What I felt at such expressions of friendship 
from her, I will not pretend to describe ; my an- 
swers were full of cold civility—but nothing 
more; for I feared to betray the secret of my 
feelings. I was convinced Hortensia had for 
me a grateful regard, and a wish for my happi- 
ness, without the least mixture of sentiment. 
From a feeling of benevolence, because she pi- 
tied my unhappiness, she spoke to me in that 
manner at the ball. Into what wild hopes had 
my passion betrayed me! rash hopes indeed,— 
for what would it have availed, had I possessed 
her affections, except to add to my misery by 
the sight of hers! 

The Prince had made arrangements for our 
residence in a palazzo of the Marchese d’Este, 
on a hill not far from the town, which command- 
ed an extensive and delightful view. But as it 
was not near the baths, rooms were taken for 
the Countess in their immediate vicinity. 

Her trances in Battaglia, after the first baths, 
were short and imperfect. She seldom spoke ; 
did not reply to questions, and seemed like a 
person in a naturalslumber. After the seventh 
she spoke, and gave directions that after three 
more, she should be removed from her tempo- 
rary lodgings. She had one return after the 
tenth; but said no more than, “Emanuel, I see 
thee no more!’ These were the last words 
she uttered in a state of clairvoyance ;—fora 
few days following, she fell into a deep sleep at 
the usual periods, but was not able to speak. 

At length, she had accomplished the thirteenth 
bath. 

The Count and Prince Carlo came to me 
early, to remind me of my promise to deliver 
up the amulet. The Countess returned from 
the baths to the palazzo; pleased as a-child 
that an end was put to her sufferings. It was 
two o’clock—the appointed hour; and I went 
down to meet her in the summer-house. Her 
father, the Prince, and her female attendants, 
were present. I drew the treasure from my bo- 
som, where I had worn it so long, and untied 
the ribbon that secured it round my neck,— 
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pressed it sadly to my lips, and gave it to the 
Countess. 

Hortensia took it, and as her eyes fell on the 
withered rose in the case, her face, even to the 
temples, was suffused by a deep crimson. She 
bowed gracefully in acknowledgment, but said 
not a word for some time, and seemed embar- 
rassed. At length, faintly thanking me, she 
turned and left the garden with her women. 
The Count and Prince were all gratitude. In 
the evening, they had a féte at the castle, and 
many distinguished guests from Este and Rovi- 
go were invited. 

Hortensia did not appear at the féte :—on re- 
tiring to her chamber in the afternoon, she had 
fallen into a deep sleep, and was not yet awaked. 
The Count was in great alarm next morning, 
on being told she was still asleep; and sent for 
a physician, who examined her pulse, and pro- 
nounced it a healthy slumber. The soft color 
inher cheeks bore wjtness to this. Noon pass- 
ed, and evening came; also the next morning— 
when the whole castle was in jubilee with the 
news that she was awake, and perfectly well. 
Every one hastened to congratulate her; I 
alone—why should I hesitate to confess it!— 
partook not of the general joy. My pledge was 
now redeemed ; | was at liberty to go; nothing 
more was expected of me than that I should de- 
part, as I had so often said 1 would. But only 
to breathe the same air with her—to look upon 
her—seemed to me the sum of earthly happi- 
ness: to be separated from her, worse than a 
sentence of death! 

When, however, I thought of her probable 
marriage with the Prince—her father’s mutabil- 
ity of temper, and my own uselessness now, I 
felt no desire to remain, but rather self-contempt 
that I had been reluctant to go. I despised my- 
self for my weakness, and called manly pride to 
my assistance. In this mood, gloomy, but re- 
solved, I sought the Countess in the garden, to 
ofler my congratulations on her recovery. She 
stood alone by a bed of flowers, absorbed in 
thought; looking more blooming and lovely than 
{had ever seen her. She was not aware of my 
presence till I spoke to her. 

“How you startled me!” cried she, looking up 
and smiling, while a slight blush rose to her 
cheek. 

“I come also, dear Countess, to offer you the 
expression of my heartfelt joy .’ T could 
not say more; my voice trembled; my thoughts 
were bewildered. I stammered an excuse for 
having disturbed her. 

She looked at me in silence awhile, and then 
said, “You talk of joy, Faust, but you do not 
seem happy !” 

“I am, because you are cured of the malady 
that caused you so much suffering. As for my- 
self, I have fulfilled my promise, and must now 
depart, into other lands, to form new ties—since 
Ino longer belong to any one here.” 

“Do you really mean to leave us, dear Faust ? 
How can you say you belong to no one? Have 
you not bound us all to you by the ties of grati- 
tude and esteem? Why must you leave us ?” 

I could not speak, but fixed my eyes on the 
ground. 


“Stay with us, Faust. Will you not ?” 











“T must not.” 

“If I entreat you, Faust ?” 

“I beseech you, gracious Countess—entreat 
me—command me not. It cannot be well with 
me till ; no, | must away from this place.” 

“Is it not well with you here? Yet no duty 
calls you away.” 

“Duty to myself.” 

“Go, then, Faust: Ihave been inerror. I be- 
lieved you did esteem us somewhat.” 

“Gracious Countess, if you knew how much 
pain your words give me, you would spare me 
further misery.” 

“Then I must be silent, Faust. Go—but you 
do me injustice.” 

She turned away as she spoke; I followed, 
and besought her not to be angry with me. She 
burst into tears—I was shocked, and more ear- 
nestly entreated her forgiveness. “If you com- 
mand me,” said I, “I will remain. I will sacri- 
fice the peace of my whole life with joy, to your 
command.” 

“No, Faust; I would not constrain you. You 
are not happy with us.” Then, after a pause— 
“When do you begin your journey ?” 

“'To-morrow—to-day.” 

“No, no!” she said, approaching me; “you 
must not. Stay afew days, at least.” She ut- 
tered these words with so touching a look of en- 
treaty, and in a voice so gentle, that Iwas no 
longer master of my will. I could only falter— 

“} will stay.” 

“And willingly ” 

“Joyfully ” 

“Tam glad to hear that;—now wait a mo- 
ment, Faust:” and with this she disappeared 
between the orange trees, leaving me standing 
asinadream. In afew moments she returned, 
with a bunch of flowers in her hand. “I have 
brought you a few flowers, dear Faust,” she 
said; “do not despise them. They are given 
with more good-will than I gave you the rose 
during my sickness. Ah! how much ill-humor 
you had to bear from me, my good physician! 
But I will try to make it up; I have, indeed, 
much to make up to you. Give me your arm, 
and Cecilia will take the other.” And with one 
on each side, | walked on, and presently met the 
Count and the Prince. MHortensia began to 
speak to her father of her obligations and grati- 
tude to me, and of her former caprices. Her 
words, kind as they were, thanked me less than 
the tone in which she spoke, which expressed 
confidence, esteem, and even sisterly regard. 
And her manner was so simple, so child-like, so 
earnest! as if she disdained to conceal her friend- 
ship for me. 

Several days passed in a round of amuse- 
ments. I felt a blissful calm, in the presence of 
her I loved, succeed to the restless fever of pas- 
sion. Her lofty qualities—her truth and simpli- 
city—while they more strongly fettered my es- 
teem, checked my impetuous feelings; and I 
really believed myself in no danger of betraying 
them. Iwas mistaken. 

The company at this watering place were in 
the habit, on mild evenings, of enjoying their re- 
freshments on the long piazzas of the hotel that 
overlooked the street. Separated into groups, 
they amused themselves with conversation, or 
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listening to the mandolines and other instru- 
ments played in the street, or to the songs sung 
after the Italian fashion. There was music al- 
so within the house, and the windows were il- 
luminated. One evening, after the Prince had 
left us earlier than usual, the Countess took a 
fancy to go down to the hotel, and spend the 
rest of the evening with the guests. 1 was in 
my chamber, when she and Cecilia came in, the 
door being open, and requested me to accompa- 
ny them. The bunch of flowers, now withered, 
was lying on my table; Hortensia took, and 
pel them in her bosom ; we then left the pa- 
lazzo, and were soon on the piazza of the hotel. 
Cecilia did not remain long with us, but joined 
a party of her friends; and Hortensia and I 
walked, till she was tired, about the garden 
walks—-then seated ourselves on a bench, under 
a spreading elm-tree. The moonlight streamed 
through the boughs, full on Hortensia’s lovely 
face, and the withered bouquet she wore in her 
bosom. 

“Will you take from me what you have giv- 
en?” asked I, glancing at it significantly. 

She looked at me long, with a strange and 
thoughtful earnestness, then said, “It always 
seems to me as if I could give to you, or receive 
from you, nothing. Is it not sometimes so with 
you ?” 

I was embarrassed ; after waiting my answer 
awhile, she repeated her question. 

“It is, indeed, often so with me ;” was my re- 
py. “When I consider the immense distance 

etween us—such is my thought® Who can 
give aught to the gods, or take from them ?” 

She looked surprised. “Who is talking of 
gods, Faust? I mean, one cannot give or take 
from—one’s self.” 

“One’s self!” I repeated, rather bewildered. 
“You know, then, that you have made me whol- 
ly your property ?” 

; a eae as a it is,” said she, and bent her 
eyes thoughtfully on the ground. 

“But | know, dearest Countess. The spell 
that hung over us is not broken, but only chang- 
ed in its direction. In your clairvoyance, my 
will governed yours ; now, yours rules mine. I 
live but in thoughts of you; I am nothing with- 
out you. I heed not your anger at this confes- 
sion; how canI hide from you what I feel? It 
may be a crime in the eyes of the world, but not 
before God: or if it be acrime to have my whole 
soul bound up in you, beloved Countess, the 
guilt is not mine !” 

She turned away her face, and held up her 
hand asa signal that I should be,silent. I press- 
ed it to my lips; for an instant, she did not with- 
draw it, and the next moment Cecilia joined us. 
We returned in silence to the palazzo. 

It was evident that Hortensia understood me ; 
her manner was more reserved,—and I felt hap- 
py that she did not repel me; though I suffered 
not myself to conjecture how all this could end! 
Some days passed, and I had no opportunity of 
speaking alone with her. Yet I was wrong, as 
I afterwards learned, in attributing the increased 
seriousness of her demeanor solely io our late 
interview. The Prince had formally renewed 
his suit, and her father had pressed upon her his 
wishes that she should accept his proposals. 








This Carlo himself told me, and solicited my 
good offices in moving towards him the heart ot 
his obdurate fair one. He saw plainly he had 
no hold on her affections, and was the more 
anxious that I should use my influence in his fa- 
vor. Every day he asked me if I had yet men- 
tioned the subject to her; every day I excused 
myself, by saying | had no opportunity of a pri- 
vate interview. 

While matters were in this condition, a party 
was formed to visit to Arqua, three miles from 
Battaglia, where were to be seen the house and 
sepulchre of Petrarch. Hortensia loved the 
verses of this poet, beyond those of any other; 
and was delighted when the excursion was de- 
termined upon. Just as the party set out, the 
Prince, on some slight pretence or other, de- 
clared he could not accompany us, but would 
follow immediately ; and detained the Count al- 
so. Beatrice and Cecilia, the Countess’ wo- 
men, were alone with heg in the carriage; | 
followed on horseback. 

I conducted the ladies first to the church, 
where, beneath a simple monument, reposed the 
ashes of the immortal poet; and alninnd to 
them the Latin inscription. Hortensia seemed 
melancholy ; her thoughts evidently dwelt on 
the poet’s fate. We left the church-yard ; an 
honest-looking old man conducted us to a hill, 
overgrown with vines, not far distant, on which 
stood Petrarch’s house. A little garden sloped 
in front; the situation commanded a beautiful 
view of the plain. Within the dwelling, we 
were shown Petrarch’s furniture, preserved with 
admirable care; there was his table, on which 
he read and wrote ; his chair, and even the uten- 
sils of his kitchen. 

How atlecting were all these mémorials! It 
seemed every moment as if the little brown door 
of his chamber was about to open, and the poet 
advance to greet us. Hortensia found ona side 
table, a pretty edition of Petrarch’s sonnets. 
She seated herself—leaned her head on her 
hand, and read. Her women went out to pro- 
cure their mistress some refreshment: I stood 
silent by the window. The hopeless love of the 
poet was my lot; and there sate another Laura, 
whose charms needed not the embellishments of 
poetry. 

The Countess raised her handkerchief to her 
eyes, as she read. It grieved me to see her 
weep, and I ventured nearer, though I did not 
speak to her. At length she looked up, smiled, 
though tears were in her eyes, and said, “Alas 
for Petrarch! alas for the heart of man!” 

“He had the gift of song,” answered I, “and 
even in his hopeless love, the muses comforted 
him. He was happier—than I!” 

“You?” repeated Hortensia, faintly. “Are 
you unhappy, Faust ?” 

“Dear Countess, dare I say more than I have 
said already? Yet no!—I will remain worthy 
of your esteem; and I cannot be so, save thro’ 
manly courage. Grant me but one petition !” 

She cast down her eyes, but did not answer. 

“One petition, dearest Countess,—for my 

eace.” 

“What is it?” she whispered, without looking 
up. 

F May I be certain that you will grant it ?” 
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She looked at me earnestly, then answered 
with indescribable sweetness and dignity—‘* I 
know not what you would ask, Faust—but you 
would not ask what I ought not to grant, and I 
therefore promise I will not deny your request.” 

Hér tone quite subdued me—I sank at her 
feet—I pressed her hand to my burning lips.— 
As soon as I had power to speak, I faltered— 
“Suffer me to fly from you. I dare not stay 
longer. Let me bury my misery in other lands. 
It is time | was gone. The Prince has sought 

our hand.” 

“He shall never obtain it!” said the Countess 
firmly, though in a low tone. 

“Let me depart, dearest Countess. Even your 
goodness increases my wretchedness.” 

The Countess appeared greatly agitated. “I 
must not bid you stay !” she said, and began to 
weep bitterly. 

A madness came over me—I caught her in 
my arms—her head sank on my breast. “ Fare- 
well! Hortensia!” 1 murmured. She did not 
repel my embrace, but permitted, returned it— 
and I felt most surely that I was beloved. 

The Countess was first to recover her self- 
possession. She extricated herself with a sigh, 
from my arms, and we both, in silence, quitted 
the house of Petrarch. The attendants had 
prepared a table of refreshments under the shade 
of the trees. The Prince and the Count a few 
moments after arrived, and we revisited the 
dwelling. 

Hortensia was silent and abstracted; and I 
soon saw that the suspicions of the Prince were 
aroused. A dark flush rose to his brow—he 
stood with folded arms, spoke not to any one, 
and in brief space all gaiety was banished trom 
the party. As we returned to our lodgings, I 
made up my mind to set out the next morning. 
This determination I communicated to the Count 
—delivered him up all his papers, and requested 
him to say nothing to his daughter till after my 
departure. 

I had some time before asked of the Count 
Sebald’s dismissal, that he might return to his 
German home. The old man was almost be- 
side himself with joy, when I told him we should 
start on the morrow. No one but him and the 
Count were to know of it. The Count seemed 
—— but not, as I thought, displeased. He 
embraced me, thanked me again and again 
for all my services, and requested me, when I 
had finished my preparations for the ride, to 
come to his apartment, where he would give 
me some papers that secured me an indepen- 
dence for the future. I answered, that I would 
accept no more than sufficient to defray my ex- 
penses into Germany, and, that, only because I 
was penniless—and firmly declined any other 
remuneration. 

When my preparations were complete, and 
Sebald had assured me his were also, I sate 
down in my chamber, to write to Hortensia, bid- 
ding her an eternal farewell. I wrote, and tore 
up every sheet as fast as it was written. I was 
interrupted, after some time spent thus, by the 
hasty entrance of Sebald. 

Breathless, and trembling, he rushed in my 
chamber—snatched up my portmanteau, and 
cried—* Mr. Faust, fly for your life! They are 





coming to imprison, to murder you. Fly— 
before it is too late!” I enquired the cause of 
his alarm, and learned that the Prince, the 
Count, and the whole household were risen 
against me. I simply answered, I had no cause 
to fear, much less to fly, like a criminal. Se- 
bald continued to urge me to flight, when two 
of the Count’s men came to the door, and com- 
manded me to follow them to their master’s 
presence. I did so, first directing Sebald to 
saddle the horses, for I saw something unusual 
had happened. 

The state of affairs was this—Prince Carlo 
had sought the Count immediately after his 
parting from me, and informed him [ had un- 
gratefully repaid his protection by intriguing 
with the Countess. Beatrice, who was in the 
Prince’s interest, had been witness to our inter- 
view in the house of Petrarch, and had disclosed 
all to him. The Count could hardly credit all 
he heard—but the idea that a poor painter should 
steal the affections of the Countess Von Hor- 
megg, was enough to infuriate him, and his rage 
knew no bounds. 

Summoned to her father’s presence, Hortensia 
appeared. His furious looks, before she knew 
the cause, terrified her—she eagerly enquired 
what had happened; the Count placed Beatrice 
before her, and repeated the tale he had just 
learned. “Deny it—my daughter!” he cried 
at length, seeing how calmly she listened to 
him—*“ repel the vile charge with the scorn it 
merits! Here stands the Prince your future 
husband-—-give him your hand, and tell us it is 
alla shameful calumny! The wretch, Faust, 
shall no longer trouble us—he departs this night 
forever !” 

With her wonted dignity and self-possession 
the Countess turned first to Beatrice, and said, 
“J do not choose to be confronted with this wo- 
man—my servant must not be my accuser—nor 
is her presence necessary for my vindication.— 
Let her leave this apartment and this house, I 
wish never to see her more!” Beatrice was 
obliged, unwillingly, to withdraw; the Countess 
then requested that I might be sent for; I was 
brought in from the ante-chamber. 

She turned towards me, and I saw the crim- 
son fiood rush to her temples ; but she soon mas- 
tered the evidence of emotion, and spoke of what 
had occurred—“ They await my vindication,” 
continued she, “I own no judge but God, who 
knows the heart. I am here simply to speak 
the truth, as my father requires of me, and I 
shall do so without regard to circumstances. I 
were unworthy of your friendship, Faust, if I 
were not above misfortune.” She then ad- 
dressed the Prince. “I love you not, Sir,—my 
hand can never be yours—cease to torment me 
by useless importunity. After what has passed, 
the greatest favor you can do me is to shun me. 
Do not expect that my father will compel my 
submission ; life is indifferent to me, and I would 
give up life sooner than this resolution. I have 
no more to say to you. To you, my father, J 
confess that I Love this Faust. He is the ob- 
ject of your dislike; his rank is unsuitable to 
ours ; I know that we must part. My earthly 
relations with him are atan end. I may not see 
him more; but I shall remain true to him, nor 
has your command power over the heart.” 
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The Count was about to speak, also the Prince, 
but she motioned them both to silence; she then 
came to me, drew a ring from her finger, placed 
it in my hands, and said, “my friend, we part, 
perhaps forever, keep this as a memorial of 
me.” As she stepped back she became deadly 
pale, and sank to the floor in a swoon. 

The Count uttered a cry of alarm, and has- 
tened to call the attendants. I bore her lovely 
form to the sofa, and knelt beside it, pressing 
her cold hand to my lips. Her father tore me 
away, and dragged me to the door. “ You 
have murdered her!” he exclaimed; “away, 
base wretch, and never let me see you more!” 
Ata sign from him the men seized on me, and 
led me out of the palazzo. They suffered me 
to lie there on the ground, half senseless with 
grief. Sebald came to me with the horses, and 
after repeated efforts, persuaded me to mount 
and depart. 

I rode for some time without consciousness ; 
at last recollection returned to me, and | then 
insisted upon turning back, and learning if Hor- 
tensia had revived. Sebald in vain strove to 
dissuade me, and I had already turned my 
horse’s head, when I heard a voice behind me, 
shouting,---“ Die---accursed traitor!’ and heard 
a report, and two or three bullets whizzing past 
my head. My horse was wounded and sank 
under me. I had recognized the Prince’s voice, 
and sprang up in time to encounter him, as, with 
drawn sword, he rushed upon me. The struggle 
was brief, for the Prince was too much enraged 
to fight well; in parrying one of his thrusts I 
ran him through the body, and, as he fell, his 
companions seized and bore him away. Sebald 
took my portmanteau from the dead horse---let 
me mount his own, with him, and we held on our 
way, as well as we could. We rode all night, 
and at dawn stopped at the inn of a small ham- 
let to refresh our horse, which we found in no 
condition for further travel. We sold him for a 
trifling sum, and pursued our way on foot, carry- 
ing our own luggage. 

The first beams of the rising sun glanced on 
the diamonds in Hortensia’s ring: I pressed it 
in tears to my lips. Sebald had the night be- 
fore informed me, he had learned from one of the 
servants of the Count’s establishment, that the 
Countess was reviving from her swoon. This 
intelligence consoled me; I was indifferent to 
my own fate—so long as Hortensia was well. 
Her loftiness of soul inspired me with fortitude ; 
I was even proud in the midst of misfortune. 

We stopped not to rest till we reached Raven- 
na; indeed one rest there was longer than we 
desired ; for I lay two weeks in a burning fever. 
Sebald was in agony; he feared lest the death 
of the Prince should cause our imprisonment, if 
not worse ; and took the precaution to assume a 
different name for each of us—and to change 
our dress. At length my good constitution, 
more than the skill of my physician, overcame 
the fever ; and, I was soon nearly strong enough 
to resume our journey. We determined to go 
from Rimini to Triest, by sea. 

The evening before we were to set out, Se- 
bald came to me in great alarm, and said—“we 
must not stay longer here. We are betrayed. 
A stranger is without, who insists on speaking 





to you; he called us both by our real names.” 

“Let him come in,” said I. . 

A well dressed man entered, and asked after 
my health with great courtesy. When I answer. 
ed that Il was quite well again: he observed “go 
much the better: I wish to give you go@ ad- 
vice. Your encounter with the Prince has made 
some noise. He is now out of danger, but has 
sworn to have your life. You purpose going 
by Triest into Germany: doit not. There is no 
ship for Triest in the port of Rimini, but only a 
vessel about to sail for Naples, go aboard of her; 
you are safe when once at sea: while on land 
there is no safety for you. Here is a letter for 
the Neapolitan captain; he is a good friend of 
mine, and will be glad to receive you. Now be- 
take yourself as soon as possible to Rimini—and 
thence to Napels.” 

I was not a little surprised to find this stranger 
so well acquainted with our intended movements. 
To my questions he answered, smiling with an 
air of mystery—“I know no more—and can tell 
you no more. | live here in Revenna, and am 
a clerk of the court. Take yourself out of dan- 
ger.” ‘'‘Therewith he took leave. 

On enquiring, we learned that the person who 
had visited us was well known in Ravenna, for 
a quiet, honest, well disposed person; and the 
mystery of his knowledge of our plans, was 
solved, by Sebald’s confessing that during my 
illness he had written to a friend in Battaglia, to 
enquire about the Prince, and told him of our 
purposes. Without doubt this letter had fallen 
into other hands; perhaps into those of the 
Prince himself; but however that might be, I 
resolved on following the clerk’s advice, at least 
so far as to set sail directly for Rimini. 

We drove to Rimini that night; I found the 
Neapolitan vessel in the port, and handed the 
clerk’s letter to the captain. He welcomed us 
on board, and in a brief time we were at sea. 
There were a few other passengers; among 
them a young man whose face was familiar; 
but he did not seem to know me. He was three 
days from Battaglia, and spoke of the German 
Count and his beautiful daughter. Of the 
Prince’s wound he knew nothing. The German 
Count and his daughter had departed four days 
before he left Battaglia; whither, he did not 
know. 

Imperfect as this information was, it calmed 
my spirits. Hortensia was well! I only prayed 
now that she might be happy: The voyage 
was rather tedious; 1 passed many a night on 
the deck in thoughts of Hortensia. The young 
merchant, he called himself Tufaldini, observed 
my melancholy, and exerted himself to cheer me. 
He understood I was a painter, and expressed 
great love for the art and taste in it; leading 
me often to converse on the subject. He evi- 
dently sympathized with me; and not only 
showed me great kindness on the voyage, but 
invited me to stay at his house in Naples. This 
offer I was fain to accept, as I had no acquaint- 
ance in the city. 

I telt myself undeserving of the kind interest 
manifested in me by this benevolent stranger. 
He presented me to his family and the circle of 
bis acquaintance as his friend ; insisted on myself 
and Sebald’s taking up our quarters at his house, 
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where every possible attention was shown us; 

not only this, but by his recommendation among 

his friends he procured me orders for pictures— 

and placed me in,a way of maintaining myself 
by my labors as an artist. He even refused to 

accept payment for our board and lodging; but | 
when he found I would not stay unless he did so, 
he consented to receive compensation, more toe 
satisfy me than himself. 

In my paintings I was successful beyond all 
expectation, and | began to taste the joy an art- 
tist feels at being highly appreciated. As for 
Sebald, he was so well pleased with Naples, 
that he did not regret his native land ; content, 
as he averred, to have escaped with a whole 
skin from the Count’s service. 

My plan was to work until I had realized suf- 
ficient to pay my expenses into Germany. But 
the peace I enjoyed in Tufaldini’s house, the 
delicious climate, and the sweets of my labors, 
detained me still in Naples; a year passed, and 
I remained where I was. 

It is a common saying that time heals all 
wounds. But I did not find it so. My sorrow 
was ever fresh; I shunned all cheerful company; 
for my only joy was in remembrance of her | 
loved. Tufaldini and his wife often questioned 
me as to the cause of my melancholy; but I 
could never bring myself to reveal it. They 
were ever solicitous about my health, which 
seemed failing. I thought of death not only with 
indifference, but with a wish that it were nearer. 

A change was nigh. One morning among 
my letters came a small parcel addressed to me. 
It contained Hortensia’s picture—beautiful as 
ever—but in mourning apparel—and somewhat 
thinner and paler thanI had seen her in Battag- 
lia. On the paper enclosing it were written 
these words, in the Countess’s own hand—that 
thrilled my inmost heart. They were, “my 
Emanuel—hope !” 

I will not attempt to describe my emotions; 
language could do no justice to what I felt. But 
I could not learn whence the package had come, 
nor how she had discovered my address. Suf- 
ficient that it was known to her: I doubted not 
I should hear from her again. Thus passed 
some time. My excellent host and his wife 
were delighted at the improvement in my spirits, 
and looked for my complete restoration to health. 

Months passed before I received another letter 
from Hortensia. It was short and ran thus:— 
“I would see thee, Emanuel, once more, before 
Iretire from the world. Be in Livorno, the 
first day of May; and enquire at the mer- 
cantile Bal firm of , for the widow 
Marian Schwarz, who will direct thee to my 
dwelling. Say nothing in Naples of thy jour- 





ney.” 

Lich Naples before the appointed time—bid- 
ding adieu to my friend Tufaldini, who with Se- 
bald, believed I was about to return to Germany. 
Sebald accompanied me to Gaeta, where, by a 
happy incident, we met Cecelia, who gave us 
news of her former mistress. The Count, 
she informed me, had been dead a year, and 
left his affairs so much involved, that his 
daughter had dismissed from motives of econ- 
omy, the greater part of her household. Ce- 
celia remained with her long after her father’s 
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death; but sundry vexatious lawsuits having 
been instituted against the estate, the Countess 


was compelled to make sacrifices to free herself 


from them, and parted with all her servants, 
except a single waiting woman, declaring her 
determination to retire into a cloister. This 
solved the mystery of Hortensia’s last letter 
to me. Cecelia knew nothing of her pre- 
sent abode. I learned further that the Prince 
had left the country, and gone into some foreign 
military service. 

With what feelings did I leave Gaeta! Sym- 
patiry for Hortensia’s misfortunes, was followed 
»y the thought that I could now, without pre- 
sumption, sue for her hand. She was poor; I 
could offer her a competence; and I flattered 
myself I could prevail upon her to give up the 
thoughts of a cloister! 

I was in Livorno before the first of May ; and 
when it arrived, lost no time in applying at 
the firm of , for the address of Ma- 
dame Schwarz. I was directed to the house ; 
a small and plain looking one; in one of the 
by-streets. With a throbbing heart,I rang the 
bell, and was informed Madame Schwarz was 
absent, and would not be at home for two hours, 
What an age were those two hours to my im- 
patient feeelings ! 

I waited till they had elapsed, then presented 
myself again at the door. An old woman ad- 
mitted me, led me up stairs and opening the 
door of a small and simply furnished apartment; 
asked me to walk in; first announcing my name 
to her mistress. A lady in deep mourning was 





‘seated on a sofa on the opposite side of the 


room; her face was concealed by her hands— 
for she was in tears. A thrill of joy ran throuch 
my frame; atthe first glance I had been doubt- 
ful but the next satisfied me—and rushing for- 
ward I threw myscli at her feet. There was 
enough in the tearful smile, with which Horten- 
sia bade me welcome, to overpay all iny sorrows. 

I need not dwell on the scene that followed ; 
after about an hour she begged me to withdraw, 
and return next morning to breakfast with her. 
When I went accordingly, | was surprised to 
find her establishment much larger than I ex- 
pected. Several servants were about the house, 
and the table-furniture, though not the same the 
Count had used, was abundant and costly. I 
must confess, my surprise at this was mingled 
with something of chagrin; her possession of 
so much wealth seemed to remove her farther 
from me. The accounts given by Cecilia were 
perhaps exaggerated. 

Hortensia’s manner invited my confidence ; I 
told her all; my adventures, my hopes, my 
dreams of being happy with her in some hum- 
ble home, where the fruits of my industry should 
be our support. She listened till I had conclu- 
ded, and then rising, went to a cupboard, and 
took out a small ebony casket, richly inlaid with 
silver. This she gave to me with the key, and 
said—“To deliver this into your hands, have I 
sent for you to Livorno. After my father’s death, 
my first thought was to do something towards 
discharging my debt to you. I never lost sight 
of you after your flight from Battaglia. Sebald’s 
letter communicating your plans, fell into the 
hands of one of my servants; the clerk who 
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visited you, was employed by me to direct your 
course to Naples, and the good Tufaldini, who 
had also his commission from me, undertook to 
be your friend there. He has written to me once 
every month since our separation; he is a man 
of true goodness of heart, and could only be 
prevailed on with great difficulty to accept other 
reward, than the pleasure of serving you and 
me. You are aware that my father’s affairs were 
greatly involved. After 1 had paid off the debts, 
and settled the lawsuits, I converted the rest of 
my property into gold. I gave up the thoughts 
of returning into Germany, and looked only to the 
cloister. ‘To secure my privacy, I took these ob- 
scure lodgings, and assumed another name. I 
am now ready to bid adieu to the world, when 
I have paid one other sacred debt.” 

She opened the casket, took out a package 
sealed and addressed to me, and broke the seals. 
It contained documents legally executed, which 
secured to me, partly as a debt, with accumula- 
ted interest, partly in form of a bequest from 
herself, a very large sum of money. 

“This, dear Faust,” said she, “is your well- 
earned property. I insist on your receiving it; 
it is no longer mine, and I need it not. One fa- 
vor let me ask; utter not one word of thanks, 
and keep the secret of my rank, and real name, 
when I have retired from the world.” 

I looked at her in wonder and grief, laid down 
the papers she had given me, and said—“Do you 
imagine these papers are worth aught to me? 
If you go into a cloister, the whole world is to 
me superfluous; what you have given me is 
dust; I will not receive it. I have need of no- 
thing. Ah! Hortensia! you once said my soul 
animated yours. Ifit were so now you would 
not resist to follow my example. I destroy these 
papers; what should I do with them? Do you 
also give away what you have! Become poor; 
and be mine—Oh! Hortensia! mine!” 

She leaned towards me trembling, clasped 
my hand in hers, and sa% with tears in her 
eyes—“And am I not thine, Emanuel ?” 

“But the cloister”— 

“My last refuge, if thou forsake me !” 

Our faith was plighted before heaven; and 
ere long before the priest, at the holy altar. 

We left Livorno soon after,and sought out a 
retired and lovely spot, where we now dwell 
with our children. 





ENJOYMENT—AN ALLEGORY. 


Three children played beneath a summer tree 
In an old garden—a secluded clime 

Most beautiful in freshness, free from time.— 
Two were twin-children. First of these that came, 
Men called Desire; the second bore Love’s name; 
The third Enjoyment—sweetest of the three !— 
And the two struggled for his warm embrace, 
With panting breast, wild eye and kindling face; 
But, delicate by nature, in the strife 

He sank, and quickly rendered up his life. 

What did these children then? Ah, me! no more 
They strove together as they strove before ; 
Together,—it had been no vain employment, 
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“To me there seems about that sweet lady’s looks and words 
and movements, some spirit almost divine, which hallows the 
very ground on which she sets her foot.” 

G. P. R. JAMEs. 


The willow branch that dips the stream, 
Its tranquil surface breaks ; 

A lightly uttered word, the dream 
Of faded hope awakes ; 

More bright a smile the future wears, 
With doubt no more to cope; 

Alas, the sun should shine through tears 
To paint the bow of hope! 


She came—and memory lingers now 
Where e’er her step hath been, 

That calleth back the noble brow, 
The gracefulness of mien; 

The glorious soul that struggled up, 
Too proud to be restrained ; 

More pure a pearl, than from the cup 
Of Egypt’s queen was drained. 


For her’s the gift, to bind the proud 
And win the gentle heart, 

And from the brow to clear the cloud 
With soft and winning art. 

And still, although the cord be mute, 
The fairy accents stray, 

Oh! can the hand that wakes the lute, 
So masterlike, decay ? 


Too freshly green, no laurel leaf 
Her modest brow to bind; 
All brightly glitters through the wreath, 
The sunshine of the mind. 
For she is like the gift, his god, 
The Roman bore of old— 
Without—a simple hazel rod 
Within—a core of gold. 


St. Mary’s College, July 3d, 1842. Foro. 





ON THE DEATH OF A BROTHER. 


Didst thou sink to the mansion of rest 
While between us the wild billows rolled, 
And leave me on earth a sad pilgrim unblest, 
In visions of night, thy loved form to behold: 
These lips that fair brow should have prest, 
Ere death had its glories forever possest. 


Does memory often awaken the past ?— 
A bright Srar of heaven disperses the gloom, 
And tells me the darkness of love cannot last,— 
That in beauty immortal those flowers shall bloom: 
Though blighted each rapture betore the wild blast, 
Despair cannot always that ray overcast! 


Ah, when will that day of true being arrive, 
When the angel of love shall bid sorrow to cease, 
When friendship’s dear blossoms again shall revive, 
And fond hearts be glowing forever in peace! 
Before God’s burning throne when again shall we live, 
To taste of those pleasures that earth cannot give. 





To waken into life the lost enjoyment. 


Savannah, Geo. Exviza NEVULLE. 
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CONFESSIONS OF ST. AUGUSTIN.* 


TE books which were most read formerly, are 
those which are least perused now. Formerly, 
there were in all families, reading books, for the 
most part books of piety and morality, which 
were habitually read, from a consideration of 
duty, and which became—if we may so express 
ourselves—the common fund of thought and re- 
flection for the whole family. Among Protes- 
tants, the Bible was the family reading book, 
and many Protestant families still keep up this 
salutary practice. Among Catholics, there were 
sermons, or the New Testament with the notes 
of Father Quesnel, or Nicole’s Moral Tracts, or 
some translation of the works of the Fathers. 
Of all the works of the Fathers, the Confessions 
of St. Augustin were perhaps more read, and 
read with more pleasure than any of the others. 
In the Confessions, St. Augustin acknowledges, 
indeed, the errors of his youth; but while accu- 
sing himself, he relates incidents, and the pas- 
sion which gleams through his little narratives, 
pleases, even without their being conscious of it, 
the most pious of his readers. 

These reading books, transmitted from gener- 
ation to generation, found by degrees, in fami- 
lies as well as in society, that grave and reflect- 
ive spirit, which characterised the tone of socie- 
ty in the seventeenth century. They formed 
the common sense of the epoch; a common 
sense which, thanks to its origin, was neither 
vulgar nor trivial, and which kept itself at a just 
elevation. In our days, instead of serious books, 
we read romances, or pamphlets; these are the 
fund whence we derive our thoughts—and hence 
the difference which exists between the com- 
mon sense of the seventeenth and of the nine- 
teenth century. 

In considering, at this day, the Confessions of 
St. Augustin, we must not be forgetful of this 
difference. The Confessions, which, in the opin- 
ion of Father La Tour, were almost profane rea- 
ding, are now considered quite too ascetic ; in 
order, therefore, to qualify in some measure the 
gravity of the subject, we will interpose some re- 
marks on the Confessions of Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau: we are not, however, blinded by the mere 
similarity of title. Allowance being made for 
the difference of times, the two works bear a ve- 
ry close resemblance to each other. 

Jean Jacques, in his Confessions, does not he- 
sitate to describe the first tumults of the senses: 
we attach no blame to him for this. Every 
thing which appertains to maa, belongs to liter- 
ature. But Jean Jacques, born in an age of li- 
bertinism,—Jean Jacques, destined, it is true, to 





* From the French of M. St. Mare Girardin. 





reform his age, but also to imitate it—has preach- 
ed reform in the style of his times,—that is, in a 
style which is frequently deficient in chastity 
and innocence. On the contrary, when St. Au- 
gustin depicts the first insurrection of the senses, 
we cannot but admire the chastity of his lan- 
guage. And think not that this chastity pro- 
ceeds from coldness: on the contrary, as his re- 
pentance leads him rather to exaggerate the 
idea of his faults, than to diminish them, he des- 
cribes them with singular force, but with a 
strength which never forgets decency. He is 
true without effrontery—bold without cynicism. 
Here is an example—we quote designedly from 
the most ticklish passages : 


“My earnest desire, my heartfelt wish, was to love 
and be beloved. I did not stop at the limits of friend- 
ship; my head urged me still further. Certain dark 
fogs and vapors of youth were exhaling from my 
lust; they disturbed all my soul, and made me con- 
found the blindness of passion, with the pure warmth 
of affection. Marriage would, at that time, have 
been useful, as a sort of dam across the impetuous 
torrent of my age; but my father was more solicit- 
ous about my eloquence than my morals, and thought 
much more about my success as a rhetorician than 
about my conduct as a young man. 

“In vain my mother tried to turn me away from 
sin. I thought her words the mere common-place of 
a woman, and was ashamed to obey her; among my 
companions, I was ashamed at being less abandoned 
than they; and when I saw them the more vain- 
glorious, and the more applauded, in proportion as 
they were the more licentious, I also made haste to 
sin, even less from pleasure than from vanity. Or- 
dinarily, blame follows vice; 1, on the contrary, in 
order to avoid reproach, eagerly courted sin: and, 
as I wanted, at all hazards, to equal my companions, 
I even pretended to sins which | had not committed, 
in order to gain a little of their pernicious esteem. 

“With such sentiments I arrived at Carthage. On 
all sides were heard songs expressive of the Joys of 
impure love. Idid not yet love, but I panted after 
love. Atlast I experienced that passion which I 
had so eagerly desired. Great and merciful God! 
with how much gall was the sweetness of that love 
tinctured! I have loved—I have been beloved—I 
have enjoyed! Alas! what chains, woven of sor- 
rows—what rods of iron—have I felt in the jealousies 
and suspicions of love—in its vanities, its wraths, its 
raptures !” 

This is what we call the decency of the Chris- 
tian style, which is neither cold nor false; which 
tells every thing, without however letting a 
word escape, which can put the most timid in- 
nocence to the blush. 

And it is to be remarked, that the decency of 
St. Augustin’s style does not depend on the em- 
ployment of periphrasis. Periphrasis is, very 
often, more indecent than the naked expression. 
As it keeps the mind longer about the idea—as 
it presents a sort of enigma to be solved, and 
awakens the attention,---periphrasis, far from be- 
ing a precaution, is frequently a danger. The 
decency of St. Augustin’s style depends upon a 
better and higher quality: it arises from the 


temperance of his thoughts. Although, in his 
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recitals, passion seems still to palpitate under 
the yoke of repentance, yet his soul is mistress 
of the emotions which she describes. Still more— 
she relates but to condemn them; and this sen- 
timent purifies his style. In him is exemplified 
the old maxim, that one writes as he thinks. 
Would you write chastely? think chastely. But 
who, you will ask, is master over his thoughts ? 
He is the master, who believes himself respon- 
sible for what he thinks, not to the public—a 
judge whom we only fear to annoy—but to God. 
We all know how Rousseau, in his Confes- 
sions, tells the story of his first loves: he cer- 
tainly is no penitent, accusing himsel{—he is ra- 
ther a novelist, who embellishes his recollec- 
tions. The charm which hangs about the sen- 
timents of youth, spreads itself over Madame de 
Warens, and serves her as a veil—in truth she 
wants one much. Madame de Warens is a per- 
fect type of sensibility, such as it existed in the 
eighteenth century,—that is to say, a sensibility 
which partakes much more of sensuality than of 
tenderness of soul. In vain does Rousseau strive 
to purify the nature of Madame de Warens; it 
shines through the delicious lies of his narrative. 
We feel that love is embarrassed and confused 
in that family of the “maison des charmettes,” of 
which Rousseau has given us so sweet a picture. 
Gross pleasures often usurp the place of love 
there ; and—the truth must be told—Madame de 
Warens, that first mistress of Rousseau’s heart, 
has influenced all the heroines of his novels. 
Julia and Sophia understand what it is to love, 
but there is a certain delicacy wanting in their 
love. They have all the tenderness which na- 
ture can give, but none of that given by educa- 
tion—more exquisite than the tenderness of na- 
ture, and necessary to the perfection of love. 
Julia knows the pleasures of love; she speaks of 
them; she reasons about them. Sophia, from 
regard to her husband’s health, refuses his ca- 
resses, and what is worse, she tells him so. 
There is much, too much of Madame de War- 
ens, in all of Rousseau’s women. Rousseau’s 
soul was great and exalted; but his heart was 
coarse and gross. He thinks purely; he feels 
grossly. He is beyond question a spiritualist ; 
but the spiritualist ofa licentious age. In his 
Confessions, his love adventures have this dou- 
ble character—they are at once exalted and 
gross; and itis perhaps on that account, that 
they give so much pleasure to youth, for they 
respond, at the same time, to the first ardor of 
the senses and the first enthusiasm of the soul. 
St. Augustin, on the contrary, speaks of his 
loves with a reserve mingled with shame. Few 
recitals, and in them no embellishment, to give 
interest to the narration ;—interest would be a 





new sin. As Rousseau designedly throws grace 
and attraction into his descriptions, so St. Au- 
gustin carefully conceals the tender emotions of 
his soul. Rousseau is always on the look-out 
for the romantic; St. Augustin carefully avoids 
and repels it,—and yet, we feel, when we read 
his Confessions, that there flows throughout 
these narratives, full of grave reflections and 
repentant tears, a certain touching and graceful 
romance, which, perhaps, in order to be per- 
ceived, stands in need of profane eyes; like the 
beauty of those women of antiquity, always con- 
cealed in the domestic sanctuary,—always veil- 
ed,—rarely appearing, yet sometimes permitting 
a glance at all their grace—sometimes at their 
passion. 

“At this epoch,” says St. Augustin, “I had a 
wife: we were not united by the holy bond of 
wedlock. Af insensate ardor after pleasure had 
caused this union; but I was faithful to her, and 
she was tome. Still, I felt what a difference 
there was between a union like this, and mar- 
riage ; marriage contracted with a view to pa- 
rentage and family affections; whilst, in an ille- 
gitimate union, man wishes no children, and yet 
is forced to love them as soon as they are born.” 

Let us consider here a moment, the profound 
truth of St. Augustin’s words, and how, in a 
word, he characterizes illegitimate connections ; 
those connections wherein man is afraid of hav- 
ing children ; so that, that which in marriage is 
the sweetest of heaven’s blessings, becomes, in 
these unions, a curse and a punishment. But 
fear not, lest the Christian make creatures, born 
of his sin, bear the burthen of his crime. Anti- 
quity exposed infants—modern philosophy sends 
them to the hospital; Christianity rears and 
educates them; be they legitimate or not, it is of 
very little consequence—they are made after the 
image of God. The day that St. Augustin re- 
ceived baptism, his son accompanied him to the 
font, and became a Christian also. His repent- 
ance loves this child, as a perpetual memento 
of his sin; as a duty born even from his error ; 
and how sweet to him was the discharge of this 
duty! How did he cherish this beloved son, 
whom he could never behold without feeling 
deep humiliation and tender affection! How 
does the father shine out in the Christian! with 
what fervor he offers him to God! Too soon 
does God accept the offering: he takes him 
from earth at the tender age of sixteen; and 
now the heart of the father has only to dwell on 
the remembrance of sweet and painful emotions, 
restrained indeed, but not suppressed by his 
pity. 
“A deodatus,” says he, “the child of my sin, 
was baptized with me. Thou hast blessed this 
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child, oh! my God. At the age of sixteen, his 
intellect surpassed that of many wise and learn- 
edmen. These were thy gifts, oh! Lord, which 
I glorified in him. It pleased thee to convert in- 
to a blessing the fruits of my sin; to him thou 
hast given every thing; for he owes to me 
naught but his birth, which was shameful. It 
is thou who hast made me bring him up in the 
love of thy law:—Thou tookest him from earth, 
when he had barely accomplished sixteen years ; 
and now, I think on him without uneasiness; I 
fear no more for his infancy, nor for his youth, 
nor for his riperage. He is in peace in thy bo- 
som. Oh! how grateful it was to me, to see him 
born again with me, in the waters of regenera- 
tion.” 

There is not, in the Confessions, a more beau- 
tiful scene than the baptism of Adeodatus, but 
there are more passionate ones. You are not, 
however, to expect here, those transports of pas- 
sion which are the common foundation of mo- 
dern romances. In the Confessions, passion 
starts out sometimes, but it never rages. It is 
calm and severe ; it resembles passion as it is ex- 
pressed by the ancient sculptors, who are res- 
trained, by the law of the beautiful, from the use 
of grimaces and contortions. Under the Chris- 
tian law, too, passion is interdicted cries and 
groans; her beauty consists in submission to 
rule. The God leads to the Beautiful. See the 
scene of separation between St. Augustin and 
the woman he had so long ioved. 

“It became necessary to put away the woman 
whom I was accustomed to love; she was op- 
posed to my plan of marriage; I therefore sent 
her away, but my heart bled at this rupture, and 
long continued to yearn after the heart to which 
it was attached. She returned to Africa, call- 
ing heaven to witness that she never more would 
attach herself to man.” 

Scenes of rupture and separation are, we 
know, the precious treasures of the novelist. 
Here, however, is nothing which savors of ro- 
mantic adventure; no outcries, no distraction. 
St. Augustin quits the woman he loves; he does 
violence to his feelings and to hers, in quitting 
her; he sacrifices her to the laws of this world ; 
but even at this time, although the law which 
demanded the sacrifice is less pure, and less ele- 
vated, than the Christian law, to which, at a la- 
ter period, he would doubtless have sacrificed 
her,—even at this time the devotion was made 
with a firmness altogether Christian. The vic- 
tims are worth more than the altar upon which 
they immolate themselves; their sacrifice de- 
serves and presages a God more worthy their 
devotion. And think not that the sacrifice was 
made at a trifling cost. For a long time—so 





long, indeed, as he continued a stranger to the 
religion of Christ—the heart of St. Augustin 
bled at this rupture. She, also, who suffers most, 
although she makes the least exhibition of dis- 
tress, is the modest woman who departs, calling 
heaven to witness that, as that was her first, so 
should it be her lastlove. Let us hope that the 
new religion made easy to her the observance of 
that vow of her grief. In ancient times, a woman 
put away by a man had no asylum; she was 
without condition, or even name; excepting 
their priestesses and their vestals, Greece and 
Rome knew no women, who lived alone in the 
presence of God without earthly loves. It is the 
merit and the novelty of Christianity to have 
accomplished the result, that woman might live 
alone without honor and respect. Under Chris- 
tianity, free women are chaste virgins and con- 
tinent widows; for it is at the price of the most 
difficult of these virtues, that Christianity gives 
woman liberty and independence, well knowing, 
that without this condition, liberty would bring 
only misfortune and disgrace. 

Besides Adeodatus and his mother, other per- 
sons are noticed in the Confessions, who, though 
less touching, are not less animated and interes- 
ting. We shall mention two of them, Alipius 
and Nebudius. 

Friendship between two young persons, is one 
of the noblest and purest sentiments of man. At 
twenty, the heart loves to pour out the sentiments 
of which it is full; it loves to love, as St. Augus- 
tin forcibly expresses himself. At that age, the 
soul, too, has its abundance and its ardor; it also 
loves to unfold and communicate itself. At 
twenty, man begins to see every where around 
him enigmas which he is impatient to resolve ; 
here, it is an enigma of social order—there, of 
religion. True, it isnot in youth only, that we 
perceive these riddles; they surround and ac- 
company us through life. But in youth, we can- 
not be resigned to remain in ignorance ; it is not 
until later in life, that we acquire the habit of 
living comfortably in obscurity. At twenty, who 
can endure the darkness which envelopes the 
condition of humanity? Hence, at thatage, so 
many simple efforts to pierce it; so many pro- 
found and vain meditations on this topic; or ra- 
ther---since meditation by its calmness is repug- 
nant to the nature of youth,—so many conversa- 
tions among friends; conversations which lead 
them beyond their depth, and which investigate 
without ceasing, the infinite wherefores of reli- 
gion and of society. 

This disposition thus to investigate the solu- 
tion of mysteries, is natural to youth, at all sea- 
sons; but there are epochs in history, when it 
becomes still more common. In times of uncer- 
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tainty and of doubt, when society has grown 
old—when every body feels that many things 
are about to perish, and some feel also that 
something new is about to happen; at such 
times, we can conceive long and anxious con- 
versations between young friends. Friendship 
is good at those epochs: of moral misery, for it 
sustains and encourages the soul. If he medi- 
tate in solitude upon the dangers of society, man 
would fall into despair. Friendship prevents 
discouragement by breaking solitude. There is, 
perhaps, sorrow enough in this world to over- 
whelm a young soul, although it takes much to 
destroy the elasticity of twenty years; but we 
defy the whole world, even the Roman world 
of the fourth century, however sad it be,--we 
defy it to sadden at the same time three souls of 
twenty ; there will always be one gay, and that 
one will enliven the others ; this is the privilege 
of youth. ‘Young persons, then, should encour- 
age friendship, at whatever epoch they might 
live. If you live in times of doubt and uncer- 
tainty, have friends, so that you may be encour- 
aged to re-discover the truths which the world 
has lost. If in calm and tranquil times, have 
friends, so that you may examine with them, 
the rules which the world has made for itself, 
and infuse life into them by means of controver- 
sy; for if doubt kill morality, routine destroys 
it also. In fine, have friends-—were it but to ac- 
custom the mind in youth, to unfold and com- 
municate itself} so that this habit should not be 
confined to the heart alone. 

A great charm in the Confessions of St. Au- 
gustin is, that his friends have held so great a 
place in his life. Abandoned to doubt and un- 
certainty-—floating incessantly from one sect to 
another; now a manichean, now a stoic; an 
epicurean and a sceptic; and feeling that scep- 
ticism does not give the repose it so deceitfully 
promises; in order not to give way to despair, 
it was necessary to see his friends partake of 
his doubts and anxieties also. It is sweet to 
follow these three friends in their long walks, 
their endless conversations; to hear St. Augus- 
tin exclaiming after them, “Thus our mouths 
panting with thirst, implored the wholesome 
waters, and cried out after truth. All our life, 
and all our actions, were full of bitterness; for 
while we were inquiring to what good tended 
all our anxieties, and to what end we were liv- 
ing, we found nothing but darkness, and turned 
away from our vain investigations, crying out 
incessantly, How long, oh! soul, how long!” 

Fuli of that restlessness of mind which was to 
lead them to truth, every thing was to these 
three friends an object of serious reflection and 
study. They examined every action of their 





lives with scrupulous care. This is quite rea- 
sonable. Self-examination is an essential part 
of Christian duty, and in thus watching over 
themselves, St. Augustin and his friends were 
Christians by scruple before becoming so by 
faith. We shall cite two of these examples, 
which will explain better than all we can say, 
that disposition to meditate on self, which, in 
St. Augustin and his friends, preceded and an- 
nounced Christianity. One day, St. Augustin 
was to pronounce before the Emperor Valentin- 
ian the younger, his panegyric—a sort of dis- 
course very much in vogue at that period. “My 
heart,” says he, “was full of the cares of ambi- 
tion; the thought of success or of failure agita- 
ted me to sucha degree, that I had afever. To 
calm, a little, the feverish agitation of my spirits, 
I walked out with some of my friends. Cross- 
ing one of the streets of Milan, I saw a beggar 
who was drunk; he was full of joy and gaiety ; 
laughing, leaping, shouting; and I reflected, 
that with all my cares, and all my ambitious 
pains ; with all my efforts; with all my pas- 
sions, the burthen of which I so grievously en- 
dured,—all that I was aiming at, was that very 
joy and happiness which this beggar had reach- 
ed before me, and which perhaps I never would 
acquire. To be happy, he wanted only a few 
cups of wine; whilst [—how much toil, and fa- 
tigue, and shifts !--and all to attain like him to 
an earthly joy; for 1 knew that he had no true 
joy in his heart. But 1, with my ambition, was 
secking a joy even more false than his; he was 
happy, I uneasy; he tranquil, I agitated and 
trembling. One night would dissipate the in- 
toxication of this beggar, while I went to sleep 
and awoke with mine. Sad reflections, which 
warned me of my disease, but also increased it; 
for if, perchance, happiness came into my way, 
I was unwilling to seize it, too well knowing, 
that even before I could grasp it, it would escape 
like all the joys of this world.” 

The other scene which we shall cite, but of 
which St. Augustin is not the hero, is still more 
curious. Its interest proceeds also from scruple ; 
but it is rather an emotion of the soul, than an 
action, which is related: it also shows the con- 
flict between the ideas and sentiments of pagan 
society, and those of the Christian society. Ali- 
pius had renounced the spectacles of the circus. 
One day, at Rome, some of his friends desired 
to take him to witness a combat of gladiators. 
He resisted a long time, but they gently persua- 
ded him, as friends will do, and he accompanied 
them. On reaching the circus, he seated him- 
self with his friends, then closed his eyes, and 
calm, indifferent and impassible, he refused his 
senses the enjoyment of that barbarous amuse- 
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ment. Suddenly the people uttered a loud 
shout; a gladiator had just fallen, and, over- 
come by curiosity, Alipius opened his eyes.— 
“His soul received a more cruel wound than the 
body of the gladiator who had just been strick- 
en. The sight of blood filled his head with an 
undefinable pleasure. He tried to turn away 
his eyes, but they were fixed on the quivering 
body. He entered into the spirit of the com- 
bat,—he gloated over the blood of the arena; 
his soul, in spite of his better judgment, was in- 
toxicated with a sanguinary joy. He was no 
longer the man dragged by force to the circus, 
but one of the crowd,---like it, excited—like it, 
shouting—like it, drunk with joy, and like it, im- 
patient to return to enjoy the maddening plea- 
sures of the circus.” 

This anecdote is remarkable on more than 
one account; it reveals a corner of the moral 
state of Rome in the fourth century, and it un- 
veils, also, a corner of the human heart. 

In order to excite emotion, Greece wanted on- 
ly the fictions of her theatre. The Romans re- 
quired stronger emotions. What are the har- 
monious complaints of a Philoctetes or an Gkdi- 
pus ? Rome wants cries elicited by pain. Rome 
wants real wounds, real blood. Let Greece, 
then, have her tragedies—Rome has her sports 
of the circus; that is, men fighting, wounding, 
and killing each other; an arena reddened with 
blood ; a soil shaken by the convulsions of the 
dying; real agonies, real death, real corpses. 
This is dramatic emotion, such as Rome under- 
stands it; thisis the drama of that materialist 
society; and yet, it is from the bosom of that ve- 
ry kingdom of the senses, that a society is ta- 
king root, whose destiny it is to re-establish the 
reign of intellect; a society which regards with 
honor the morals, sentiments and pleasures of 
its predecessors. But, the elect of this new so- 
ciety sometimes relapse, against their better 
judgment, into the errors of the old society. 
Such is Alipius—he floats from the past to the 
future ; from the circus to the church; from the 
emotions of sense to those of intellect. Under 
this point of view Alipius characterizes his age. 

He characterizes also the human heart; for, 
let us not deceive ourselves, that voluptuous en- 
joyment of blood which intoxicated the soul of 
Alipius, when, on opening his eyes, he saw the 
gladiator fall, we are all susceptible of it. We 
remember once conversing with a friend, who 
had witnessed the bull-fights in Spain; on in- 
quiring whether he was not disgusted with 
them—yes, he replied, at the first glance ; but at 
the second, I became so much interested, that it 
would have been impossible for me to look away. 
He was right: when a man has not been train- 





ed by education to estimate more highly moral 
and intellectual emotions than those which are 
purely sensual, he will not hesitate, we fear, be- 
tween an execution and a tragedy, if he has 
witnessed both; he will go where he will be 
most strongly affected; and sad to tell, there 
are two sorts of persons who are capable of this 
brutal preference: those who have not a culti- 
vated mind, and those whose intellect has been 
highly cultivated without regard to moral cul- 
ture ; the ignorant and the refined. We begin 
with gross emotion, and with it too, alas! we 
end! 

A notice of St. Monica, the mother of St. 
Augustin, the most important person named in 
the confessions, shall close this essay. It was 
she who continually watched over him; she 
prayed earnestly to God that her son might em- 
brace the christian faith, and her prayers and 
tears are at last triumphant. Often, when see- 
ing her son abandoned to the passions of this 
world, or the fantasies of philosophy, restless, 
agitated, dissatisfied with himself and with 
others, his affectionate mother would, in her af- 
fection, almost sink in despair. She went in 
tears to consult a pious bishop, who encouraged 
her, saying, go in peace, and continue to pray 
for him: for it is impossible for a son, guarded 
by the tears of a pious mother, should perish 
forever. The good bishop was right in believing 
in the efficacy of a mother’s tears. But Monica 
had something better than the tenderness which 
sheds tears—she had the tenderness which gives 
patience and energy. When St. Augustin left 
Carthage for Rome, and departed without even 
bidding her adieu, she embarked in a vessel and 
followed him. A tempest threatened the vessel, 
she encouraged and animated the sailors ;—a 
mother seeking her son is never shipwrecked.— 
Monica was to St. Augustin, not only a sort of 
good genius and guardian angel, she was also 
his guide in the faith, and even in the christian 
doctrine ; for she had a quick and ardent intel- 
lect, capable of penetrating the most profound 
mysteries of the divine greatness, if it be not, 
that the majesty of divinity is better understood 
by the soul than by the intellect. Often, in con- 
versations full of faith and enthusiasm, St. Au- 
gustin and his mother, warming and enlighten- 
ing each other, would raise themselves upwards 
to God, like two angels of light, soaring with the 
same flight. There is in the confessions, one 
of these conversations—no—one of these medita- 
tions—which it is impossible to forget, so beau- 
tiful, and so solemn, by its very appositeness ; 
for it took place the day before the death of St. 
Monica. They were at Ostium, about to embark 
for Africa; she was taking her son back to his 
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country, and he was returning a christian. Her 
mission on earth had been accomplished—her 
work was finished—she had now only to enjoy, 
and God, who loved her, willed that her enjoy- 
ment should be in heaven. “We were seated 
near the window,” says St. Augustin; “before 
us was a garden, beyond it was the sea, and on 
the coast were the sailors, who were reposing 
after the fatigues of navigation. My mother and 
I were alone, we were conversing sweetly to- 
gether, forgetting the past, and plunged in deep 
meditations on the future, we were inquiring of 
what nature was the immortal life of the saints, 
which neither the eye, nor the ear, nor even the 
heart of man can perceive, and we asked of 
God to unveil to us at least some ray of that im- 
perishable beatitude. Raising ourselves, by de- 
grees, from the happiness of the life of pious men 
to the life of the redeemed, our thoughts reach- 
ed those heights whence light descends upon 
earth, and we were still ascending upwards to 
the centre of cternal felicity and unfathomable 
wisdom. Whilst we were conversing together, 
our souls open to the breath of God, we felt our 
hearts filled with ineffable sweetness. God had 
touched us with a ray of his beatitude, we in- 
haled his happiness, and, our souls, filled with 
this foretaste of celestial joy, we gave utterance 
to these words—vain sounds, alas! which expire 
on our lips as soon as uttered—miserable echo, 
given to man to express the eternal word of God! 
—Silence, we said,—silence all human sounds! 
Silence ye images of earth and of water! Si- 
lence ye heavens! Silence my soul! Silence 
every thought of life, every dream of night, 
every illusion of day! let every tongue pause, 
let every sign disappear, let all things apper- 
taining totime vanish! Wherefore the perpet- 
ual cry which the universe raises to the Glory 
of God? It is God, it is the Eternal who has 
created us! Let us hear only the voice of God! 
Let God speak, let him alone speak in the uni- 
versal silence, not with the perishable tongues of 
flesh, nor the harmonious voices of angels, nor 
with the noise of the trumpet, nor with the em- 
blems of divine symbols ; it is he only whom we 
would hear; and at the sound of his voice, our 
souls will rise, and our thoughts will go and 
confound themselves in the eternity of divine 
wisdom !— ineffable moments of ecstacy, during 
which the grovelling visions of men disappear ; 
and the soul loses herself in the joy of one sole 
and immense idea! Glorious instants of light 
and intelligence, which God grants to our 
prayers! brilliant and holy image of the eternal 
beatitude! This, this is truly to repose in the 
joy of the Lord; but how brief’ is this repose, 





oh my God! till the day when it shall please 
thee to make it eternal !” 

After such hours of ecstacy, life here below 
must appear mean and trifling. So Monica 
said to her son—“ I have no more to do on this 
earth ;’—and soon after she died. St. Augustin 
could hardly have been surprised at her death ; 
the sentiments of the mysterious hymn which 
his mother had uttered with him, were not senti- 
ments of earth. 





“LET ME LOOK UPON THEM, ELLA.” 
A SONG. 


Lert me look upon them, Ella! 
Turn not those eyes away— 
There is an unheard music 
In their pure and gentle ray :— 
Let me gaze upon their glory, 
Like some watcher from afar, 
Who looketh to the heavens, 
Ata love-enkindled star! 


Oh! have you mourned at morning, 
That the splendor-bannered sun 
Should shroud the stars from vision, 

Till his burning race be run ? 
Thus lament I, gentle Ella, 

For the orbs you will not raise,— 
Thus lament their modest drooping 

Neath the ardor of my gaze! 


Let me look upon them, Ella! 
As I often have in dreams, 
When my soul, a thirsty flower, 
Drank their life-bestowing beams! 
Oh! they are but deep love-fountains, 
And a spirit, beamy-bright, 
Is bathing in the radiance 
Of those wells of liquid light! 


Tuscaloosa, Ala. H. 





THE EXILE’S SONG. 


A BLEssING on life as it goes! 

They say ’tis the shadow of sorrow, 

But I’ll welcome each day, as it flows, 
And laugh at the coming to-morrow ; 

My home, in yon flowering Isle, 

Was bright as a beam on the sea, 

But this earth, every where looks a smile, 
And each place seems a home unto me. 


Oh! pleasure’s the bark that shall bear 
My heart from dear memory’s palace; 

And hope is the cestus, I’ll wear, 

And Lethe shall fill up my chalice: 

Then a blessing on life, while its oil 

Still burns in the lamp of the soul, 

And away with each grief, that would spoil 
With its presence, the joy of the whole. 


Mary E. Leer. 
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SONG. 
‘““WHERE THE AMOROUS WINDS.” 


Wuere the amorous winds deflowered 
The wild roses in their bloom, 
Whose soft hearts were overpower’d, 
With the sweetness of perfume: 
Where the wild bees gather honey, 
In the South-land far away— 
Thro’ the woodlands, ever sunny, 
We went roving all the day. 


As the moon will trouble ocean, 
Tho’ her face doth calmly shine; 
So, my heart was all commotion, 
While contentment dwelt in thine. 
For my sadness was the wanting 
Of that confidence in thee, 
Which thy fond heart early granting, 
Made this world like heaven to me. 


As the calm, clear, azure river, 
Clothes the banks it rolls between, 
With soft verdure, which, forever, 
By its waves are kept so green ; 
So, thy love for me now flowing 
In affection’s river bright, 
Greens my heart—with passion glowing— 
With the spring of pure delight. 


Oh! then, dearest! never leave me, 
While my heart is true to thine; 
For no grief can ever grieve me, 
If thine own prove true to mine. 
And thro’ woodlands ever sunny, 
In the South-land far away, 
Where the wild bees gather honey, 
We will wander all the day. 
Tuos. H. Cuivers, M. D. 
New-York, May 10th, 1842. 


WEARINESS—A FRAGMENT. 


A uittie farther on—yet farther on !— 

Oh! thou, earth-laden spirit, can’st thou not 

Fly upward, and fling off thy prison-bars! 
Wherefore so prone to dust, thus still to creep 
Acknowledging the ground—while scornful feet 
Trample and wound thee, and a sense of pain 

Is better understood than sense of life, 

And all I know that I am living by!— 

—If the good star that quicken’d at my birth, 
Look on me from the heavens, ’twill fly its place, 
In sympathy with shame. It will not brook 
The blaze of better lights. It will not bear 

My likeness, in a world of so much state,— 

But in a lowliness of soul like mine, 

A weariness that longs for night to come, 

Hood its own light in fond obscurity, 
Forswearing every eye. Thus let me sink!— 
Were but these woods secure! Could I but make 
This wild my castle, inaccessible 

To foot of prying man;—shut out the day,— 
The voice of search,—the question which but mocks 


The sorrow which it cannot hope to soothe! 
Vow. I. 





EXHIBITION OF PICTURES.* 


Tue United States would indeed be rich in 
works of art, if we could place any reliance on 
the truth of the catalogues, which assign to all 
our exhibitions so many rare works of the old 
masters. A catalogue is sometimes the best of 
an American exhibition, for we can take up 
one of these little talismans upon which so many 
great names are inscribed, and transport our- 
selves in imagination to the midst of foreign 
galleries, and riot in all the gleries of painting. 
It is not remembered that the genuine works of 
the old masters seldom escape the surveillance 
with which they are surrounded by the taste 
and wealth of Europe, where hosts of dealers 
and connoisseurs are on the alert to seize and 
appropriate them. We may be assured, there- 
fore, that there are nctin this country, quite as 
many Rubens’, Vandyke’s and Poussin’s, (not te 
mention Raphael’s and Correggio’s,)as we vain- 
ly flatter ourselves that we possess. But still it 
is not to be denied that many ex-ellent old pic- 
tures have escaped the viyilance of foreign vir- 
tu, and found their way to our collections. 
Some of them can be traced to the period of 
the French revolution, when s. many fine gal- 
leries were broken up, and dispersed. Charles- 
ton has its fair proportion of these ornaments of 
art; and the exhibition now in progress can 
boast of some that would attract attention in 
most galleries. The number of them, however, is 
comparatively small. Names give value to pic- 
tures, and too often determine the extent of our 
admiration. Butas many of these have merits 
that would recommend them independently, we 
select them, as a class, for the purpose of offering 
a few remarks on some of the leading ones. If 
we succeed in directing the attention of the 
young student to them, and in pointing out those 
beauties which are worthy of study and imita- 
tion, we will not have written in vain. Indis- 
criminate praise is not our design, nor will we 
be constantly repeating, “Pulchre, bene, recte” 
—which seems so common in relation to the 
more modern portion of this collection. 

No. 10, is a picture by P. Wouvermans, in 
the best style of that celebrated master. It 
represents a shock of cavalry, combining, with 
all the spirit suitable to such a scene, great 
truth of outline and coloring. It is said by his 
biographers that Wouvermans took every op- 
portunity of introducing horses into his pic- 
tures, as he painted them with masterly skill. 
As to correctness of design, variety and choice 
of attitudes, and beauty of touch, we venture to 





* Remarks upon some of the Pictures in the Exhibition, in 
the Hall of the Apprentices’ Library Society. 
29 
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say that few finer pictures ever came from his 
pencil. This piece, in the lapse of two centu- 
ries, has, no doubt, encountered many hard re- 
verses of fortune—but its coloring is still fresh, 
though the oak on which it is painted has been 
sadly split. . 

No. 49. A like subject by Borgognone, hut 
differently treated. The pencil here seems to 
have been impelled by the very hurry and ac- 
tion it represents. Bold, rapid and masterly, in 
its execution, it appeares to have produced the ef- 
fect by a single effort. This is evidently original. 

Nos. 50, 51 and 156. Battle pieces of cavalry, 
in the same style. Of various merit. 

No. 141, a portrait of Sir Richard Steele. This 
is a fine head, and has nothing in its character 
and expression, which would lead us to think it 
had been misnamed. Every part of itis equally 
labored, and the whole produces a fine effect. 
The painter’s name is not mentioned, but it has 
all the characteristics of Rigaud’s style. Ri- 
gaud, who was a French portrait painter of great 
celebrity, was cotemporary with Sir Richard 
Steele. One of his peculiarities was the rich- 
ness and finish of the draperies, which he la- 
vished on his portraits; and here we see it exem- 
plified. 

Near to this are two full length small pictures, 
of William, Prince of Orange, and Mary his 
spouse. (139 and 131.) He is represented in 
armor; she, in all the pomp and state befitting 
royalty. 

It is impossible not to admire the high finish 
of these portraits. They are no doubt original. 
Schalkens, Kneller and Valkemburg, were pat- 
ronized by William, and these were probably 
by the last named artist. It is evident that they 
are the production of a German pencil. Mary 
looks more like the wife of a rich Burgomaster, 
than the daughter of James II. or the grand 
daughter of Clarendon, and the Prince is not 
quite as comely as Houbraken represents him 
from Kneller’s portrait—oras West describes him 
on his white charger, at the battle of the Boyne. 

No. 183,is a boar hunt by Francis Sneyders. A 
picture of inimitable spirit and richness. The ea- 
ger and fearless attack of the dogs, and the in- 
domitable ferocity of their bristly enemy, deal- 
ing death and carnage around him, are repre- 
sented with a fire truly poetical. 





“Fulmineo celeres dissipat ore canes.” 


These are not the only traits of its merit. 
Truth of drawing and richness of color stamp it 
with the character of Sneyder’s best style. This 
artist, itis said, was employed by Rubens to 
paint his animals for him, from which he de- 
rived much of that master’s skill in coloring. 








From this we pass to number 94, representing 
an old man lighting his pipe, by D. Ryckaert. 
This picture has great merit. The light is ad- 
mirably managed, and the pencilling has a truth 
and firmness which cannot be surpassed. The 
wrinkles upon the face and hand, seem to have 
been marked by Time himself. 

The student may here learn how much more 
the value of a picture depends upon the mode 
of treating it, than upon its subject, for often, 
where the reality would not invite a look from 
us, we gaze with delight upon its representa- 
tion, so powerful is the effect of truth to nature. 

Correctness of imitation, applied to such sub- 
jects, gives them an indescribable charm. In- 
deed it is their chief merit. Art in its higher 
walks, has corresponding aims, and displays the 
nobler excellencies of design, character and ex- 
pression. Individuality does not enter into the 
great style of painting, and while it would be 
unbecoming in the graver and higher depart- 
ments of Da Vinci and Michael Angelo, would 
be indispensable to the vulgar and domestic 
subjects of Teniers, and Ostade. Raphael hasa 
violin in his Mount Parnassus, but who would 
expect to see it finished with the minute accu- 
racy of Gerard Douw’s broom ? 

No. 187, by Rosa of Tivoli, represents a dis- 
tant scene of rocks, trees and cataracts, seen 
from a sombre arch, beneath which, on the front 
ground, are groups of cattle with their grotesque 
drivers. This picture exhibits a strong con- 
trast of light and shade—the preponderance of 
the latter gives a striking effect to the distance 
and middle ground. If any thing could indi- 
cate the hand of a master, it would be the entire 
accomplishment of the effect intended, by the 
bold and rapid manner in which it is here pro- 
duced. His freedom of execution was truly 
wonderful. It is related that the imperial am- 
bassador at Rome, won a considerable sum of 
money by betting that Rosa would finish a pic- 
ture, while he was playing a game at cards. In 
half an hour, (less than the duration of the game) 
it was finished, and is said to have been an excel- 
lent landscape, with figures, sheep and other ac- 
companiments. De Roos, or (as his name was 
Italianized ) Rosa, was characterized by eccentri- 
city, prodigality, and recklessness. He resem- 
bled the unfortunate Moreland, as well in his 
habits as his talents. Both were alike devoted 
to the art. Rosa’s habitation, like that of More- 
land, was filled with asses, sheep and other an- 
imals, as subjects of study, and the tavern was 
the favorite resort of both. There, it was the 
custom of Rosa to pass his day, sending his ser- 
vant to sell his pictures for whatever they would 
bring; always content if money enough was 
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obtained to pay his tavern bill. Moreland, equal- 
ly wedded to vulgar dissipation, painted often 
for the emergency of the hour, without regard 
to place or convenience—whether within the 
rules of the king’s-bench, a hired garret or his 
own room, satisfied if he could make enough to 
relieve his present necessity. 

No. — is a picture by Moreland’s own hand, 
representing a sea-shore scene, with a boat and 
fisherman, a subject on which he was quite at 
home. This picture has all the bold, rapid, 
sketchy style of that master. But truth and 
character compensate for its want of finish. It 
is charmingly painted. 

No. 28. This is one of Polenburg’s little gems, 
which has all the richness of color and accuracy 
of touch, that give so high a value to the pic- 
tures of that artist in every cabinet collection. 

The taste of the Dutch being reformed, in 
his day, with their religion, pictures were no 
longer sought after for churches. Polenburg 
thought, therefore, that the smaller his pictures 
were, the better chance they had of pleasing. 
In this he was not mistaken, so exquisite was 
the delicacy of his pencil. Beneath this is an- 
other, by the same artist, equally beautiful. 

No. 257. A virgin and child, from the school 
of Guercino. Strong lights and strongly de- 
fined shadows give great effect to this little pic- 
ture. Guercino represented thing as if seen by 
candle-light, or by the condensed brightness 
of a sunbeam. By this strong opposition, he 
gave great force to his pictures, but sacrificed 
those beautiful middle tints and graduated shad- 
ows, which a more gentle and diffused light 
gives to objects. 

No. 95. Lady Hamilton, by Romney. This 
is not an old picture, but it might pass for one. 
The head and hand are finely painted, but all 
the rest is meagre. And this reminds us of a re- 
mark we have read upon Romney’s females:— 
that whilst their languishing beauty recalled 
those of Lely—all below the head was mean- 
ness and vulgarity. His biographer, Hayley, 
was unwilling to admit that this proceeded trom 
bad taste, but attributed it to carelessness and 
want of finish—the worst of all pleas for an 
artist. But, however true the charge may be, 
in relation to his latter works (of which this was 
assuredly one,) we cannot think that it ap- 
plies to the productions of his better day. There 
are two of his whole lengths now in Charleston, 
one of which we venture to say, is equal, if not 
superior to any portrait in the United States. 

Romney’s admiration of Lady Hamilton, is 
well known. Of this his pencil has left many 
memorials. He said he could apply no other 
epithet to her, than “divine,” for he thought her 





superior to all woman kind. This picture re- 
presents her as a very beautiful woman—but 
the features are so voluptuous, that if there 
is any thing divine in them, it is what a Syba- 
rite might have idolized. 

No. 155. This little picture is said to be by 
Cignani, a Bolognese painter of eminence. It 
has obvious defects of drawing, but is sweetly 
colored, and is evidently the work of a very 
practised pencil. 

Having selected for notice these few works of 
the old masters, if more has been said of them 
than some critics may think they deserve, we al- 
lege, in excuse, our devoted fondness for the art, 
and such a deep sense of its difficulties, as al- 
ways disposes us to adopt Horace’s indulgent 
precept, “non ego paucis, &c.” and to pass over 
defects, where we can find a beauty to rest on. 
We would as soon expect a picture to be with- 
out errors, as to see an effect produced on can- 
vas without shadow. 

We now turn to the modern pictures, and with 
pride to the first of them. 

No.—. A scene from Mrs. Radcliffe’s “Italian,” 
by Washington Allston. 

We have heard this (save the mark!) called a 
“pretty picture.” We donot think itso; and we 
are sure that the unsuspecting artist never dream- 
ed that it would be so considered. If high- 
wrought delineation of character—if the per- 
sonification of the vilest impulses that could 
agitate the heart, and distort the features—if 
depravity stamped by nature on every trait, 
and nurtured in deeds of violence and blood- 
shed—if the contortions produced by a terror- 
stricken conscience, in every limb, and joint, and 
sinew, and extremity, from the crown of the head, 
to the very toe nail, as seen in the faultering 
figure of Spalatro,—if the stern, unpitying fixed- 
ness of the monk who grasps the dagger, and 
points the way to his sleeping victim—if the 
midnight gloom of a dungeon, made visible by 
the glimmering of a little lamp, with its associa- 
tions of hopeless suffering—if all these, brought 
together with matchless skill by the artist, and 
embodying to the eye, what had before only 
been unveiled to the imagination—if these con- 
stitute mere beauty, then, indeed, might we pro- 
nounce this “a pretty picture.” But we appre- 
hend there is something more than beauty in it; 
a charm in which art itself is hidden, and which 
makes us forget the pencil in its creations. No 
painter could have produced such a picture 
without a profound knowledge of human na- 
ture—without being able to trace to their deep- 
est recesses the springs of conduct, and without 
a philosophical knowledge of their influence 
on the actions of men. In a word, we know of 
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no picture ever painted in this country, that has 
concentrated, in a greater degree, the delight 
and admiration of the intelligent. 

Its execution is in Mr. Allston’s peculiar style 
of high finish; his maxim is, that as nature is no 
where found slovenly or negligent, the art that 
professes to imitate her, should be elaborate in 
its process, and never fall short of its object, from 
want of care. Wenever, therefore, see what is 
technically called handling in his pictures, but 
his effect (and in this he never fails) is made out 
by study and diligence. One remark more; and 
that is the magic effect of the lamp which seems to 
flicker before the eye. The light on the figures 
and surrounding objects, neither takes from its 
brilliance, nor lose any of their own distinct- 
ness. 

No. —. “The prisoners of Chillon.” This 
picture, which has considerable merit, we think 
unfortunate in its juxtaposition. In some other 
neighborhood its beauties might be more striking. 
We have all admired the poem. Our sympa- 
thies have followed the brothers to their “dou- 
ble dungeon, wall and wave.” We have seen 
them chained,—“together, yetapart;” and remem- 
ber with what intense interest we have read that 
harrowing narrative (Canto 7th) from which Mr. 
Page has taken the subject of the picture. But 
what pencil could embody on canvas the scene 
which Lord Byron has portrayed—or what dis- 
paragement to the artist would it be, to say, 
that, with all the skill so happily here disp!ayed, 
he has failed to do so ? 

It is venturing a good deal to paint from the 
works of a popular poet. For to every imagi- 
nation his fictions are already portrayed in 
their happiest colors and most striking forms, 
such as no pencil can equal or approach. 

We have never seen justice done to the 
graphic scenes of Sir Walter Scott; nor can 
any eflect of imitation realize the magic color- 
ing with which a youthful imagination arrays 
the charming Juliet, “for earth too dear.” We 
have often thought that we would be fairly en- 
titled to judgment in a court of taste, with full 
indemnification against the “false beauties of 
the stage,” who first dispelled from our young 
fancies that vision of loveliness, which no en- 
chantment could ever conjure up again. 

There are several landscapes, indicated by 
the catalogue, trom the pencil of Mr. Doughty, 
which have a common and pervading charater- 
istic of repose and amenity. The calm of even- 
ing——the glow of sunset—the slumbering lake— 
the buoyant skiff—the overhanging rock—the 
umbrageous wood—the misty mountain— the 
sequestered cabin—the curling smoke—the rus- 
tic group--are all materials of his beautiful pic- 





————— 
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tures, simple in themselves, but arranged and 
disposed with a taste and judgment that give 
them an irresistible charm. Would that Charles- 
ton possessed more of them! 

There are but few of Mr. Alvan Fisher’s, 
which we regret more for the sake of the exhi- 
bition than the artist. More of them would have 
added to its interest; but these few are sufficient 
for his reputation. His cattle pieces are marked 
by great truth and discrimination—and his com- 
positions display a masterly knowledge of the 
principles of his art. We are afraid that it can 
be said with too much truth of him, as of Mr. 
Doughty—“operibus ingenii, non ita premiis 
felix.” 

Some valuable additions have been recently 
made to the exhibition. “Baby Blake,” by Mr. 
Inman, is a sweet head recommended to our 
taste by 

“The smiles of nature and the charms of art.” 

But there is so much individuality in it, as 
induces us to believe that, notwithstanding its 
cognomen, it is rather a portrait from life, than 
the creation of the painter’s fancy. The co- 
loring is warm and rich, and the dress taste- 
fully and judiciously arranged. The white 
plumes hanging from the bonnet harmonize well 
with her golden ringlets. 

“While blooming youth and gay delight 
Sit on her rosy cheek coniest.” 

This picture is carefully finished, and affords 
a charming specimen of the artist’s power. 

The Departure, by Mr. Sully, reminds us of 
Locke’s definition of “beauty”—that “it consists 
of a certain composition of color and figure, 
causing delight in the beholder,” for here we 
have it most happily exemplified. 

This picture represents a young female lean- 
ing over the side of a vessel, and bending her 
eyes upon the lessening shore. ‘The wind that 
plays in her hair, seems waiting for the sigh of 
“dear remembrance” to watt it to her home. 
The look of sadness that comes from her heart, 
and gives a touching charm to every feature, be- 
trays the treasured secret. It is love. 

The simple and graceful attitude of the fig- 
ure, the harmonious arrangement of the colors, 
and the judicious combination of light and sha- 
dow, present, at ouce, the whole picture to the 
eye and to the imagination, equally delighttul 
and tranquilizing to both. 

There is another by the same artist (No. 11,) 
representing the Muse, Calliope, which has all 
the softness and beauty so conspicuous in his 
female heads. Although painted at diflerent 
periods, these pictures have great identity of 
style and touch. 
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Mr. Deveaux’s paintings may be justly ad- 
mired—for great truth to nature both in the 
drawing and coloring. The attitudes of the 
“three children,” 
painted without any eflort at grouping, or other 
artificial contrivance to give etlect. A compar- 
ison of these, his more recent productions, with 
others in the exhibition, show a great improve- 
ment in this young artist, who, we understand, 
is now in Itaty, engaged in making copies trom 
some of their celebrated galleries. 


In these remarks upon the modern portion of 


the exhibition, although we have not included all 
the pictures worthy of notice—it will be ob- 
served that we have preferred those painted 
by artists not resident among us, not only be- 
cause we thought that preference due to them 
as strangers, but also because we might be more 
unrestrained in our criticisms, as well upon their 
defects, as their merits. ‘To point out errors 
with ever so. much candor and truth, is always 
acccompanied with the risk of offending. '‘l'o 
hit on the line beyond which praise becomes 
“satire in disguise,” is no less diliicult. We say, 
however, with pride and satislaction, (as they 
are chiefly from the hands of American artisis, ) 
that, in the pictures we have noticed, the merits 
have so greatly prevailed, that the few detects 
our unpractised eye has discovered, have served 
rather to heighten than mar them. 





ENGLAND; 
THE UNIVERSAL ENEMY. 


England, thy nutriment is fame no more,— 
Garbage not glory! On thine island throne, 
With eye o’er all the world, and appetite, 

Of such dread greed, that less than all the world, 
Will not suffice thy hunger,—I behold 

Two vultures, ever nigh, on either hand, 
Bringing thee tribute carrion; food, that now, 
In the decay of thy once generous heart, 

Alone delights thee. One salutes thine ear 
With lavish tribute of sweet flattery,— 

A slimy sweet, corruption scarce concealed 

By sugary glozing; telling thee of deeds, 

Of glory, which were better said in shame. 

Nor less the other, which delights thee still 
With slander of thy ntighbor; till thou swell’st 
With equal hate, and pride, and vanity, 

A gross and monstrous thing, of bloated form 
Swollen with corruption, sad to sense and sight, 
And terrible in venom! Either ear 

Is busy feeding—either hand is stretched, 

In pomp or malice,—while, in heaven, an eye 
Unseen, is looking on thy insolence, 

Still impotent ;—and over thee, an arm 
Stretches in silence, in whose right hand sleeps 
The th nder,—which shall one day cease to sleep! 


are simple and natural, as if 











REVOLUTIONARY INCIDENTS. 
THE BATTLE OF MUDLICK. 


Tue “Battle of Mudlick” was fought in the 
summer of 1781, by the remnant ofa regiment 
of militia, under the command of Col. Benjamin 
Roebuck, and a garrison of British soldiers and 
Tories, stationed at “Williams’ Fort,” in New- 
berry District. The Whigs did not exceed one 
hundred and fifty men, whilst the enemy was 
greatly superior in point of numbers, and had 
the protection of a strong fortress. In order to 
deprive them of this advantage and security, the 
following stratagem was resorted to by Colonel 
Roebuck and Lieutenant-Colonel White. Those 
of the Whigs who were mounted riflemen, were 
ordered to show themselves in front of the fort, 
and then retreat to an advantageous position, 
which had been selected by the commanding of- 
ficer. The enemy no sooner saw the militia re- 
treating, than they commenced a hot pursuit, 
confident of an easy victory. Their first onset 
was afuious one, but was in some measure 
checked by Col. White and his riflemen. As 
soon as the “green coat cavalry” made their ap- 
pearance, Col. White levelled his rifle at one 
of the officers in front, and felled him to the 
ground. This successful shot was immediately 
followed up by others from the mounted rifle- 
men, which brought the cavalry to a halt until 
the infantry came up. The engagement then 
became general, and waged with great heat for 
some time. The fate of the battle seemed un- 
certain for fifty or sixty minutes. At length, 
however, the British and Tories were entirely 
routed, after having sustained considerable loss 
in proportion to their numbers. The loss on 
the side of the Whigs was nothing like so great, 
but they had to lament the death of several gal- 
lant officers and brave soldiers. Among the 
former was Captain Robert Thomas. Colonel 
White was badly wounded, but recovered from 
his wounds. This engagement was known as 
the “battle of Mudlick,” from the creek on which 
Williams’ Fort stood. It is not ment‘oned in 
any history of the American Revolution, though 
its consequences were of the highest import- 
ance to the Whigs of Newberry and the ad- 
joining Districts. It broke up the enemy’s strong- 
hold in that section of the country, and relieved 
the people from those marauding bands, which 
infested every part of the State where there was 
a British station. 

The names of Col. Benjamin Roebuck and 
Lieut. Colonel Henry White, are not mentioned 
in our revolutionary history ; and yet there were 
not two more active or useful partisan officers 
at that time in the service of their country. Col. 
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Roebuck was the beau ideal of a gallant officer— 
brave to a fault, and as disinterested as he was 
brave. There never lived aman more devoted, 
heart, soul and body, to his country, than this 
gentleman. His memory is now cherished by the 
few surviving soldiers of his regiment, with a 
fondness and enthusiasm almost approaching to 


idolatry. He was, it is believed, a native of 


Spartanburgh District, and commanded a regi- 
ment of her militia throughout the American 
Revolution. He had the command of a Colonel 
in the battle of the Cowpens, and was the first 
who received the attack of the British in that 
memorable engagement. He was in many oth- 
er battles, and in all of them displayed the un- 
daunted courage of a hero, and the skill of an 
experienced officer. He was taken prisoner, 
and confined in close custody at “Ninety-Six.” 
He was several times wounded, and suffered 
much from his wounds. He died about the 
close of the war, and was never married. Col. 
White was the intimate friend and companion 
in arms of Col. Roebuck. He, too, was a most 
active, gallant and useful officer, throughout the 
whole of our struggle for independence. He 
served at the siege of Ninety-Six—was in the 
battles of the Cowpens and at Eutaw, under Gen- 
eral Greene. After the last named battle he re- 
turned home, and was actively employed in 
Spartanburgh District, in purging the commu- 
nity of those predatory bands of Tories, which 
were the terror and pest of the country. He 
lived to a good old age, and saw his country en- 
joy in peace and prosperity, those blessings for 
which he had so manfully fought and bled in his 
younger days. 
FEMALE HEROISM. 

There are many instances mentioned of noble 
heroism and daring valor, by the fairer and bet- 
ter portion of creation. In classic history, dis- 
tinguished services of this character have been 
rendered their country by Roman and Grecian 
ladies. France, the land of chivalry, gallantry 
and refinement, has given a wonderful instance, 
of an obscure peasant girl, inspired with a holy 
and exalted patriotism, rescuing her country 
from a foreign foe, and restoring her sovereign 
to the crown and people of his ancestors. An 
English Queen, in the early history of that 
kingdom, has been known to lead out her armies 
in proper person, to oppose the invading legions 
of Rome. Inthe United States, we have an in- 
stance on record of a female attiring herself in 
men’s apparel, and serving as a volunteer in se- 
veral campaigns during the Revolution. 

Among these and many other signal instan- 
ces of female valor and patriotism, the following 
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example is worthy of being preserved in the 
history of our country. Although it is not to be 
compared to those above mentioned in impor- 
tance, it is nevertheless equal in spirit to any of 
them. 

Colonel John Thomas, Sen., is well known in 
Spartanburgh, as the commander of a regiment 
at the commencement of the Revolutionary war, 
He did considerable service in that capacity, as 
many of the revolutionary pensioners now liv- 
ing can testify. He afterwards resigned his 
command of the regiment, and his son, John 
Thomas, Jun., was appointed to succeed him. 
Under the command of this young officer, the 
regiment served in the battle of the Cowpens, 
and was actively engaged throughout the re- 
mainder of the war. The wife of Colonel John 
Thomas, Senior, and the mother of the young 
Colonel, was a woman remarkable for her bold- 
ness, spirit and determination. She evinced, on 
many occasions, her devotion to her country, in 
actions as well as words, as the following re- 
markable instance will prove. There had been 
deposited at Col]. Thomas’, a parcel of arms and 
some ammunition, for the use of his regiment. 
This fact became known to a small scouting 
party of Tories, which was passing through the 
neighborhood, and whose object was to murder 
the prominent Whigs, and plunder their houses. 
This Tory band, consisting of seven or eight 
persons, made their appearance before the house 
of Col. Thomas. The Colonel was absent, and 
Mrs. Thomas, and a lad by the name of Josiah 
Culverson, were the only persons at home. 
They saw the Tories approaching the house, 
and knew their object. The doors were hastily 
closed, and well barricaded. The house was a 
substantial log building, with many “port-holes” 
in the upper story. A number of the guns were 
already loaded—others were taken down and 
putin readiness for action. Mrs. Thomas and 
her “Lieutenant-General” were in readiness, 
and perfectly self-possessed, when the Tories 
approached the house. They gave them asa- 
lute of two guns, which produced considerable 
consternation in their ranks, as well as some 
execution. This salute the Tories returned with 
a volley of musketry, which the logs of the house 
received without injury. The small garrison 
within quickly renewed their fire, and kept up 
such a quick succession of shots, that the Tories 
were induced to believe that there must be a 
considerable number of soldiers in the house. 
In the meantime, four or five of their number 
were badly wounded, and they commenced are- 
treat, exposed, however, for some distance, to 
the fire of the garrison. Being apprehensive of 
a sally from the fortress, the Tories made the 
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best of their way out of the neighborhood. The 
services of young Culverson on this occasion, 
were, soon afterwards, rewarded by the hand of 
one of Mrs. Thomas’ daughters. In after life he 
proved, by a succession of daring exploits, that 
the mother could not have committed her daugh- 
ter to the protection of one more valiant in the 
defence of his country. 


GENERAL ANDREW JACKSON. 


In passing through Anderson District, some 
years since, I heard of Mrs. Stephenson, a vener- 
able matron, who had been the youthful acquain- 
tance of General Andrew Jackson, during the 
revolutionary war. I was induced by curiosity, 
as well as respect for the character of this esti- 
mable old lady, to visit one who had been the 
companion of our illustrious ex-President, in the 
days of his boyhood and obscurity. I found 
Mrs. Stephenson all that she had been repre- 
sented to be—an intelligent, kind-hearted and 
fine-looking old matron, full of conversation and 
anecdotes of “the old war.’ She was born in 
the neighborhood of the Waxaws, in Lancaster 
District, South-Carolina, and there grew up 
with the future “hero of New-Orleans.” The 
mother of Andrew Jackson, and her three sons, 
were well known to Mrs. Stephenson. Andrew 
was the youngest, and about her own age. 
They were sent to the same school, and their 
parents lived very near each other. The fa- 
ther of General Jackson died before Mrs. Ste- 
phenson’s recollection, and shortly after his set- 
tlement in South-Carolina. He and his wife 
were both from Ireland. At the commencement 
of the revolutionary struggle in South-Carolina, 
Andrew was going to-a “grammar-school” kept 
inthe meeting-house of the Waxaw neighbor- 
hood. As the contest grew warm, the school 
was discontinued, and the “meeting-house” burnt 
down. Inthe meantime, one of Andrew’s bro- 
thers died, and the other entered the service of 
his country. During the war, this other brother 
also died with the small-pox. The Waxaw 
neighborhood, at one period of the Revolution, 
became the seat of war in the Southern coun- 
try, and was laid almost entirely desolate, and 
left without inhabitants. It was during this dis- 
tressing period, that Andrew himself, then a 
youth of fourteen or fifteen years old, joined the 
American army. The particulars of his services 
were unknown to Mrs. Stephenson. She un- 
derstood, however, that he was taken a prisoner 
by the British; and heard that he had received 
a blow from an officer with his sword, for not 
performing some menial office during his impri- 
sonment. There were two cousins of Andrew 
inthe army with him. One of them was killed, 





and the other was taken prisoner. Whilst a 
prisoner of war in Charleston, he was taken 
sick, and his aunt, Mrs. Jackson, lost her life in 
attempting to visit him. She fell a victim to the 
climate and sorrow, and her nephew soon fol- 
lowed. This left Andrew Jackson without a re- 
lation on this side the Atlantic—a boy, and al- 
most a stranger in anew country. The little 
property which his family possessed, had been 
plundered and destroyed. When the country 
was restored to peace, he found himself in no ve- 
ry agreeable situation—destitute of home, rela- 
tions, friends and money. Under these circum- 
stances, he made the house of a Mr. White his 
home. White was the uncle of Mrs. Stephen- 
son, and a sadler by trade. Andrew remained 
with him twelve or eighteen months, and during 
that time assisted him in working at his trade. 
What progress the future President of the Uni- 
ted States made in this humble but respectable 
occupation, isnot known. But the fact of his 
being thus engaged for that length of time, is 
well known to Mrs. Stephenson. Becoming 
tired of the business of making saddles, and 
finding an opportunity of doing better, he left 
Mr. White’s and went to Norti-Carolina, where 
he afterwards commenced the study of law, and 
was admitted to the bar. 


THE BLOODY BATES. 


The extraordinary death of the “bloody Bates” 
by the hand of Motley, has already been men- 
tioned in the account of the massacre at Gow- 
en’s Fort. Itis now proposed to give some fur- 
ther particulars of his atrocities, preceding and 
immediately after that event. The Indians, 
headed by Bates, first made their appearance in 
the upper part of Spartanburgh District. After 
committing many outrages upon the thinly set- 
tled inhabitants of that District, they came to 
the house of Mr. Sillmon, who had _ been living 
with his family for a number of years on the 
frontiers of South-Carolina. As soon as the In- 
dians were discovered by the family, Mrs. Sill- 
mon and her sons attempted to make their es- 
cape. They were fired on by the Indians, and 
one of her sons shot down. The ball passed 
directly through his body, and he was supposed 
to be dead. His scalp was taken off, and his 
body treated with great indignity. Whilst the 
Indians were plundering the house, Bates dis- 
covered that young Sillmon was still alive, and 
directed one of his savage band to dispatch him. 
As the Indian approached, the young man raised 
his hands and implored mercy ; but the savage 
was as insensible to all feelings of mercy, as he 
was ignorant of the language in which he was 
addressed. Instead of heeding the supplications 
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made, he stamped him in the face, and stabbed 
him several times in the breast with a butcher- 
knife. Sillmon shrieked and swooned away, and 
was again left fordead. The Indians having la- 
den themselves with plunder, departed. Not long 
afterwards, Mrs. Sillmon returned to the house, 
and found her son yet breathing. Terrified 
with the apprehension that the Indians might 
return, she took up the mangled body of her son, 





and made the best of her way with it to the | 


swamp not far distant. After washing the clot- 
ted blood from the head, side and breast, she 
went in search of assistance and _ protection. 
Some of the neighbors, who had escaped the 
Indians, returned with her, but in alarm and 
confusion, she was unable to find the place where 
she had left her son. After some searching, 
however, the place was discovered, and the 
young man found to be still alive. He was car- 
ried back to the house, and received all the care 
and attention which the family and neighbors 
could bestow, and recovered. He was still liv- 
ing a few years since, in Spartanburgh District. 
He always wore his hair combed forward, in 
such a manner, as to conceal ina great measure 
the injury he had received on the head. 

After these outrages, Bates divided his forces, 
and sent one portion of them to attack “Mills’ 
station,” in North-Carolina; whilst he led the 
others to Gowen’s Fort. Those who were des- 
patched to the former place, found the “station” 
wholly unprepared, and unexpecting an attack. 
The greater part of the garrison were dispersed 
in the neighborhood, and the fort fell an easy 
capture into the hands of the Indians. When 
they made their appearance, Mrs. Mills was sit- 
ting with an infant in her arms, nursing at the 
breast. She was shot through the cracks of the 
logs of the fort, the ball passing through the 
head of her babe, and into the breast at which 
it was sucking. The news of the capture of 
“Mills’ station,” and the massacre of its inmates, 
was carried that evening to Capt. John Earle, 
who immediately summoned his company and 
went in pursuit of the Indians. They were 
tracked into the mountains, where, finding that 
they were pursued, they separated into several 
parties, and set fire to the woods, which preclu- 
ded the possibility of their being tracked any 
further. In those days, it was almost as easy 
to trace a body of men through the undisturbed 
leaves and herbage of the forest, as it would be 
to track them through snow. 

Bates, and the party under his immediate com- 
mand, proceeded to Gowen’s Fort, on the Paco- 
let, and it was captured, as has already been 
stated. The greater part of the garrison were 
murdered, but some few were reserved for a 











slow and torturing death. Amongst this num- 
ber was young Motley, who afterwards took 
such signal vengeance on Bates. This young 
man, after witnessing the murder of his wife, fa- 
ther, mother, brothers and sisters, was taken for 
the purpose of being burnt at the stake. All 
the hurried preparations for such a _féte were in 
readiness. He was stripped of his coat, vest 
and shirt, and one of the Indians was unbuck- 
ling his knee-breeches, when Bates came up. 
Motley and Bates had been raised together, and 
an appeal was made to their long acquaintance 
and youthful friendship. The reply of Bates 
was, “Damn you, I have nothing to do with you.” 
At this moment Motley received a blow which 
felled him to the ground, and, as he rose, he de- 
termined to make an attempt to escape, hoping 
that he might be shot at once, and an end put to 
his life. As he rushed forth with the wildness of 
a madman, he was shot in the thigh, but not- 
withstanding this wound, he effected his escape, 
by means of the bushes and reeds growing on a 
creek close by. He ran several miles and came 
to the house of a Tory, whose wife received and 
protected him. 

Major Gowen, who was in the fort on its sur- 
render, was taken with some others into the 
mountains, for the purpose of killing him in such 
manner as their savage cruelty might suggest. 
The negroes belonging to the garrison were also 
carried off by the Indians, with a view of ma- 
king slaves of them. An opportunity occurred 
during the night of despatching one of these ne- 
groes, a trusty servant of Major Gowen’s, to 
Captain Parscns, who immediately collected a 
parcel of men, and set off in pursuit of the In- 
dians. They were overtaken, completely sur- 
prised and routed. The prisoners were all res- 
cued, and returned home in safety. The mo- 
ther of “the bloody Bates” was captured by Par- 
sons, but released and permitted to rejoin her 
Indian associates. 





SONNET. 


Tuov tell’st me of thy love for me:—thou hast— 

So say thy lips at least, and they are such, 

As might lead youth to yield belief to much— 

A sympathy with me, that bids thee cast 
Life’s selfishness aside, and fondly make 

The fortune of thy life, the hope, the fear, 

All things that men denote, and hold as dear, 
The same in rule with mine, and for my sake. 

My tears shall be a charm, and thine shall flow, 

My hopes shall be a light, and thine shall swell— 
My joys shall bid thy kindred bosom glow— 

And there were thousand things thou did’st not tell, 
Yet thine eye said them! Should I dare to doubt — 
Ah! me, how soon thou found’st my secret out! 

M. E. S. 
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“PAREWELL, THE TRANQUIL MIND.” 
[OTHELLO. 

FAREWELL to thee, dearest—the moment has come, 
And the desert of life must now be my home,— 
Extinguish’d for aye is that Pillar of Light, 
Which illumin’d the path of the Israelite. 
We have linger’d too long on those pleasures that lie 
In life’s path, like lowers that bloom but to die ; 
Still we cherish’d the leaves which lay scatter’d and strewn, 
Like the last birds that linger ’ere summer be gone. 


Oh! fools that we were, to love on thro’ such pain, 
That bound and betray’d like the Syren’s strain ; 

To hope that thé darkness and mist of our sorrow, 
Would clear into light neath the ray of the morrow. 
Too frail was our bark for the freightage it bore, 
And the breath of Cytheera shall woo it no more ; 
From the wreck not a hope, not a joy could we save, 
All buried and lost ’neath the merciless wave. 


Yet the trials and sorrows which gloom’d o’er our way, 
Whose sting knew no balm, and whose darkness no ray, 
But strengthen’d a passion so hopeless as our’s, 

Which borrowed its ties from the cypress-bowers : 

In despair it was nurtur’d, in sorrow it grew, 

Andif ever a smile cross’d its path, ’twas from you ; 

Yet ’midst sorrow and strife the more brightly it glow’d, 
As the moon when she bursts from the womb of the cloud. 


Then twine we the garland, tho’ wither’d it be, 

The truer the type of our destiny— 

Ah! little we thought, when in morning’s bright hour, 

We vow’d in the sunshine, and gather’d the flower, 

That the buds which enamell’d and glow’d in our path, 
Were yet to be twin’d ina chaplet for death. 

Oh! an Eden was our’s—but wither’d and blighted 

Are the bloom that we gazed on, the faith we had plighted. 


Still strain’d I mine eye thro’ the vista of gloom, 

For one hope to illumine the curse of our doom— 

But dim was that eye as the shade of the past, 

And the sunset of joy o’er the future was cast :— 

Still I struggled at parting that one word to speak, 

Whose agony stole from the eye to the cheek— 

The most desolate far that the bosom can swell, 

Are the feelings which thrill in that one word—Farewell. 
Winnsboro’, S. C. EDWARD MATURIN. 





EXCERPTS FROM THE PORT FOLIO OF A PHYSICIAN. 
LOVE AND CONSUMPTION. 
By the author of “The Cavaliers of Virginia,” “The Knights of 
the Golden Horse Shoe,” &ce. 


(CONCLUDED. ] 


1 was too much dejected at the failure of my 
mission, to the father and husband, and with the 
gloomy reflections to which the interview gave 
rise, to visit Eliza in person, to communicate the 
result. I wrote her a short note, softening the 
matter as much as possible, and endeavoring to 
reconcile her to the measure, by directing her 
thoughts to the pleasure her ready and cheerful 
acquiescence would give to her friends. I knew 
that she loved her father, with all his coldness 
of heart,---and desired to do her duty to her hus- 
band in all things. This note I sealed up and 
left on my table, ready to be despatched by a 
servant next morning. 

I had been in bed, I suppose about an hour, 
when a thundering rap, at my cabin door, roused 
meup. “What’s the matter?” said I, half asleep, 
and forgetting, for the time, that I was even at 
the Spring. “Masta want see you, sir, quick 
as possible, at No. — Alabama row—Misses 
taken “~ ill?” And who’s your master, boy ?” 

ou. I. 


| “Mass Fred. Fauquiere, sir.’ “Ah! I remem- 
ber—tell him I will be with him immediately.” 

It will be seen by my readers, how successful 
I was in obtaining that, at the Springs, which I 
had gone there in part to run away from— 
“practice.” J hurried to the place designated 
by the servant, and, after a slight knock at the 
door, was admitted to such a scene as, in all 
my professional experience, I had scarcely ever 
fancied before. There were two beds in the 
room, upon one of which poor Fred. was stretch- 
ed, while one servant held a basin to his head, 
and another supported it, as he paid the pen- 
alty for his excesses of the day. I approached 
him, of course, supposing that the servant had 
been mistaken, and that it was his master in- 
stead of his mistress, who wanted my services. 
He motioned me away and pointed in the direc- 
tion of the other bed; at the same instant I 
heard a clatter upon the floor, similar to that of 
an urchin drumming with his heels upon a box. 
1 walked round towards a sort of recess, in 
which the other bed stood, and there beheld his 
magnificent wife, not laid up in state and dignity 
upon the bed, but lying upon the floor, “in all 
the wild distraction of grief” apparently. She 
was wrapped in an elegant robe, but her hair 
was dishevelled, and she was beating an awful 
reveillé with her bare heels upon the floor, while, 
with clenched fists, she tossed her arms wildly 
about, in every conceivable attitude. At one 
moment writhing, as if in mortal agony, and 
the next every muscle as rigid as death. Her 
teeth were clenched as tightly as a smith’s vice, 
—the froth gathered upon Se lips, and her 
eyes rolled in any thing but a fine frenzy, through 
their blood-red sockets. Heavens! what a trans- 
formation for a fashionable beauty? Truth to 
say, however, she was beautiful still—but not in 
such a way as toexcite very ardent admiration 
in a fastidious taste. I spoke to her—no answer! 
I felt her pulse—no indication of consciousness, 
except, occasionally, a renewal of the spasmodic 
writhing. Tfese symptoms were as familiar to 
me as my horn-book, and would scarcely have 
excited me as much as a pang in her tooth, but 
from the circumstances attending the case.— 
Fred. cried out to me in great distress to know 
if she was in imminent danger? “No more,” 
said I, with great emphasis, “than you are ?” 
I saw at once that this was one of her woman’s 
weapons, by which, in the last resort, she ruled 
his master-mind—and I was resolved to break 
the charm. 

Though not often resorting to the lancet in 
such cases, I resolved to try its efficacy upon her, 
and, accordingly, rapidly rolled up her sleeve, 
and opened a vein, before she could be aware 
of it. She writhed and twisted terribly, and 
made a bloody figure of her beruffled robe, but 
I let the stream flow on most plenteously. Her 
maid pleaded piteously in her behalf, and even 
poor Fred. began to think I had designs upon 
her life; but I persisted until she was as gentle 
as alamb. Whenshe gave in, or, rather, when 
her disease gave in—(for hysteria is a real 
physical disease, whatever may be the popular 
upinion,) I gave in, also, and, bandaging up the 
arm, administered a soothing potion, and then 
left her for the other side of the room. 

“Will she die, Doctor ?” whispered Fred.—I 
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could not tell whether he was in terror of her or 


Sor her. 


‘‘Not this time !” said I, slyly smiling in his 
woe-begone face. “I wish to God,” I continued, 
as I sat myself down, and bent my head towards 
his, “that I could cure you as easily as I can 
her.” 

He started from his momentary repose, and 
raising his face beseechingly, almost touching 
mine, asked earnestly—“ Can you cure her, 
Doctor, permanently 2?” 

“| cannot say as to that, but I shall certainly 
cure her for this time.” 

“ What!” said he, “for the whole journey ?” 

“Why,” said I, Yankee fashion, asking a ques- 
tion instead of answering his own,—“ is she so 
very subject to these attacks ?” 

“Oh! Doctor,” whispered he, “they are the 
bane of my life, as well as her own!” 

“ Well, well, be calm, Fred. ; we will see what 
can be done for you both. I gave him a little 
pounded ice, which soon arrested his trouble- 
some symptoms, and then left them for the 
night. 

My readers may well imagine that there was 
but little sleep for me that night. I tossed on a 
bed of restlessness, wondering at the mysterious 
ways of providence, in thus dealing with these 
poor creatures, so apparently at cross purposes. 
I thought that if some marplot of an infernal 
fiend could have mixed the bitter cup for these 
parties, so as completely to thwart their happi- 
ness, and reverse those positions in which they 
would now choose to be, the purpose could not 
have been more completely answered. That 
fiend was mammon!—the love of gold for its 
own sake! Oh! how much happiness has been 
wrecked in this world, by an unrighteous pur- 
suit of wealth! 

Above all things the unholy passion should 
have been excluded from the sacred altar, before 
which the vows of love are offered up; but 
there, in the very temple of the liging God, has 
the insane worship been most ardently carried 
on. There the golden calf has been erected, 
and thousands daily bend at its altars, in some 
of the worst forms of a beastly worship. 

In the morning I despatched my note to Eliza, 
and was just congratulating myself that I had 
got that part of the business off my hands, when 
I received a summons to attend her m person. 
I went, of course, dreading, all the way, lest 
she might have heard the noise and confusion 
during the night. The moment I entered her 
chamber, I saw, or thought.I saw, in her speak- 
ing countenance, that she had already gathered 
from some source or other the whole story. I 
endeavored to wear a calm and unconcerned 
exterior, and led the way at once to the message 
with which she had charged me. It was all to 
no purpose. She replied with wonderful calm- 
ness—* You know, very well, Doctor, that it is 
now cruelty to carry me farther. Indeed, I 
ought not to go. You know I ought not.” 

I told her that I had done every thing in my 
power to induce her father and husband to fore- 
go the farther  oetngem of the journey.— 
“ Well,” she said, “their course only condemns 
me for life to my apartments, and if it must be, 
the sooner we go the better.” 

I understood the motives of her haste, and did 





not oppose her. No allusion was made, directly, 
to the disturbance of the night; this satisfied 
me that she knew all about it;—else, why should 
she not enquire about so remarkable an occur- 
rence, in the same building—remarkable, | mean 
for that quiet and secluded place ? 

Fred. was up bright and early. I met him 
at the Spring. He seemed to suffer little from 
the excesses of the previous day—that is, little 
except his usual languor and debility. He took 
my arm and dismissed his servant, and we saun- 
tered through the green meadows’as in days of 
yore. But, oh! how altered was my poor friend, 
as he hung, almost like a lifeless weight, upon 
my arm—how different from the buoyant youth 
with whom some of the pleasantest hours of my 
life had been spent. 

For a while he gave the rein to his romantic 
imagination, and descanted upon the beauties of 
the wild scene around us; occasionally stooping 
from his grander flight to cull a beautiful mea- 
dow flower. At length, however, all these no- 
velties were exhausted, and we had, by this 
time, left the meadows and ascended that lofty 
parade commanding the whole vale, in which 
the fountain is situated. This feat was not 
accomplished by him, without many stoppa- 
ges and much assistance from me. yhen we 
were seated, and he had recovered his breath, 
he looked round with self-complacency, and 
remarked—“ Here, at least, we cannot be in- 
terrupted.” 

“Why, who are you afraid of, Fred. ?” said 
I, with well affected surprise. 

“Of my wife, to be sure !” 

I laughed Jong and loudly, and, this time, in 
right good earnest ; at first struggling with other 
feelings, but bursting out at length into an un- 
restrained paroxysm, as I saw his comico-seri- 
ous countenance, suffused with a crimson flush, 
and, at the same time, looking like that of a 
school-boy just escaped from his master. He 
waited patiently for some time, but at length in- 
terrupted my pleasant amusement, by exclaining, 
petulantly— , 

“Tt may be all very amusing to you, Doctor ; 
but, I assure you, it is one of the most serious 
things to me in the world. My life is about to 
become the sacrifice in the hopeless struggle.” 
Here, I saw his large, bright eye suffused.— 
Another unfeeling burst from me would cause it 
to run over. I wasall attention and seriousness 
atonce. Heresumed. “I have often, Doctor, 
been on the point of sending for you, under the 
pretence of professional aid, in order that I 
might have the benefit of your friendly, instead 
of your prolessional, counsel. I see now that I 
ought to have availed myself of both; but it is 
all too late. Feel that pulse, Doctor, and tell 
me if I have not postponed consulting you too 
long.” 

1 placed my finger upon the artery, which was 
going then at a rate considerably over a hun- 
dred to the minute—somewhat excited, no doubt, 
by the exertion of climbing the hill. I had seen 
enough, and heard enough about him, however, 
to be satisfied that he was right, and that the 
dread disease was even then making inroads 
upon his lungs. I manifested, by a look, that 
he was right, and he continued—“I am glad 
that you are satisfied upon that point, because, 
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it must, in part, be my excuse for making any 
mortal man acquainted with those delicate do- 
mestic troubles, which are making such sad rav- 
ages upon this miserable frame. You have seen 
my wile, and, that too, in the two opposite ex- 
tremes of her moods. I shall therefore have the 
less to tell.” 

“ Stop,” said I, “and before you go upon that 
branch of your story, tell me by what fatal ac- 
cident you were estranged from the charming 
girl to whom you were engaged (the American 
word) when I last saw you.” 

Poor Fred.! he seemed as if he could sink 
into the earth with shame and mortification.— 
He struggled manfully, and at length succeeded 
in bracing himself for the painful confession. 

“My old, my earliest friend,” said he, “I will 
not now shrink from the whole truth. I have 
come here to make a frank and honest confes- 
sion to you, and it shall be done without reserve. 
In few words, then, | behaved like a scoundrel 
to poor Eliza; but I had this excuse—-I thought I 
was acting for the best even then. You know 
my impulsive mercurial temperament? Well, 
it cheated me into that step which has wrecked 
all my happiness. After I left the College at 
L , | kept up my correspondence with 
Eliza for some time, and felt myselfas secure, 
(as indeed I was) in her affections,—as I be- 
lieved myself firm in my devotion to her. In 
an evil hour, at a public assembly, I saw the 
the most brilliant creature which had ever then 
flashed across my secluded path. You know 
me, my old friend,—or, rather, you know what 
I then was,—a mere impulsive boy. I fell des- 
perately in love, as I supposed, with this brilli- 
ant, fashionable beauty. Her beauty—her for- 
tune—her position in society---were all superior 
to those of Eliza. All that first night of my in- 
fatuation, 1 bemoaned my cruel fate, in having 
thus engaged myself to an unknown country 
girl, and that, before my mind was sufficiently 
matured, and my experience enlarged, to know 
my own mind. [had then been called to the 
bar, and was not oaly making considerable ad- 
vances in my profession, but in popular favour. 

The gay butterfly by which my imagination 
was captivated, did not suffer the advantage 
which she had gained to go unimproved.— 





Others united with her in the conspiracy. We 
were thrown together on all occasions. Parties 


were given for the express purpose (as I now 
believe) of promoting, what every one said was 
the most suitable match in the country. As the 
passion grew upon me—or, rather, upon my 
imagination—my distress, at my former entan- 
glement, became proportioned to it. I had, at 
that time, a friend, rather older than myself—an 
old bachelor—in short, the very gentleman who 
dined with us yesterday. He was known to be 
cynical in all matters concerning the other sex: 
and I supposed that he would give me the most 
sage and disinterested advice. I accordingly 
consulted him. He laughed immoderately at 
my youthful vows, and swore that I was an an- 
tediluvian to pay the least regard to such flim- 
y things; and he offered to wager that the 
object of my former passion was, at that mo- 
ment, married to another. He said that return- 
ing a ring or two,—a lock of hair, and a few 








letters, and the whole thing was cancelled in 
half the time, and twice as neatly, as some of 
our State Legislatures divorce the actually 


married. He treated the whole aflair very 
lightly. If 1 had known then, as I know now, 


that he had been jilted in his youth, after hav- 
ing been engaged just as I was, I should have 
known how to understand him; but I took it all 
seriously, and went straight home and wrote 
a letter to Eliza, acknowledging, frankly, to her, 
that I had ceased to love her, and returning such 
favours as I had received from her. In due 
course of mail I received her answer. There 
was not a complaint or reproach of any sort in 
it, but cold and dignified as possible, and very 
respectful. She did not return my letters, but 
said that they should be destroyed—at all events 
they should never appear against me in this 
world. 1 saw there had been tears upon the 
paper, and that gave me a few compunctious 
visitings then, and, oh! how many since. 

“] was now free, as I supposed, to prosecute 
my new suit—which I did with ardour, and, as 
you may surmise, from what I have before said, 
with success. I need not dwell upon the pre- 
liminaries. I was married to a fashionable belle, 
and made what the world unanimously called 
“an excellent match!” I thought so too, for the 
first month of the honey-moon. While we 
were whirled through a continued round of 
gaiety with the same meretricious attractions 
surrounding my wife as before, the scales did not 
absolutely fall from my eyes, but I had some 
painful misgivings, even thus early. When, 
however, we were removed to my own paternal 
home—to the sweets of country life—Heavens! 
what a falling off was there! She had not one 
single resource in the world. I found her as ig- 
norant asa parrot, and nearly as noisy. She 
not only disliked books, but took my devotion 
to them as so many slights to herself. If I rode 
to the neighbouring village to attend to my ne- 
cessary professional business, a messenger was 
sure to be despatched after me. My wife was 
taken suddenly sick, &c. &c. It made no differ- 
ence how important the case in which I was 
engaged,—in the midst of a jury speech---I would 
receive messages from home of a sort which in- 
stantly unmanned me. As I was not forced, 
from necessity, to pursue my profession, of course 
| abandoned it, and with it all hope of political 
preferment. 1 confined myself at home for six 
months, in my dressing-gown and slippers, and 
became chief nurse, and wholly a slave to my 
wife. If I rode out, the finger on every side 
would point out the hen-pecked husband—at 
least I imagined it---and that was pretty much 
the same thing. I undertook to travel, for the 
health of all parties; but I soon found that I 
was only publishing to a wider circle, the pitiful 
and contemptible state into which I had fallen. 
My wife quarrelled with all the village doctors 
in succession, but still took more villainous com- 
pounds in a month, than would have set upa 
village apothecary—at least they were sent 
home, and I had to pay for them. Still, she 
preserved her good looks, and when my house 
happened to be filled with company,—from a dis- 
tance especially,—it was really wonderful what 
a charming creature she appeared, so that those 
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persons who had heard of our unhappiness, 
uniformly laid all the blame at my door, because 
I looked gloomy and miserable, and could not 
shake off such feelings, even at the approach 
of my dearest friends. . 

“At length, my own health began to sink 
under this accumulated pressure. My mind 
preyed upon my body. 1 had no better resour- 
ces, under the new order of things in my house, 
than my wife, herself; and we just moped each 
other to death, or, rather, the concentrated ty- 
ranny of this Kingdom of Boredom, fell, with 
destructive weight, upon my more delicate or- 
ganization.” 

“But, why did you not make a bold move to 
relieve yourself from the wretched thraldom ?” 

“JT did, Doctor, make more than a hundred, 
and if nothing had intervened but storm and 
passion, and even tears, I could have fought out 
the battle bravely, but those dreadful fits, one 
of which you so lately witnessed, was sure to 
wind up the performance of the evening.” 

“Good Heavens!” said I, “and have you 
sacrificed your health and prospects to so poor 
a fetch as that? Why, they are nothing! Do 
you not perceive that they do not affect her 
health permanently, and not even her good looks 
for any length of time ?” 

“Too late, Doctor--too late!” exclaimed poor 
Fred. in the deepest despondency; and then 
rousing himself up again, continued: “But I do 


not consult you now, Doctor, with any hopes of 


retrieving the things which I have lost. I know 
that my fortunes, my health, my happiness in 
this world, are totally shipwrecked. I only 
want to find some quiet spot where I may die in 
peace and seclusion. Now, tell me how I can 
accomplish this? Can’t you advise me to go to 
Europe; that the voyage would benefit mine, 
but injure my wife’s nerves; or can’t you coun- 
sel the Red Sulphur, and insist upon some one,— 
I care not which—of the other springs for her ?” 

“Against your last proposition, Fred.” said I, 
“there is one objection which you little know of.” 
I watched his countenance while I continued : 
“Rliza, is here, on her way to the Red—even in 
feebler health than yourself; and I expect her 
husband is as anxious to get clear of her, and 
her sick room, as you are to get clear of yours.” 

His face became moved by strange contor- 
tions, as I gave him this painful intelligence. His 
soul was harrowed up—the feeling of his first 
and true love, was once more in the ascendant, 
and the struggles of the poor fellow were fright- 
ful to behold. I became alarmed at his condi- 
tion. The muscles of his mouth quivered in 
such irresistible wretchedness, that I was under 
some apprehension of a paralysis on the spot. 
But, at length, he threw himself upon the green 
sward and wept like a child. 

When restored to something like composure, 
he made me sit down and tell him the most mi- 
nute particulars about her—how she looked— 
what she said, &c. When he had got every 
thing out of me which I knew about her,—he 
again fell into a paroxysm of remorse and grief, 
and bemoaned the consequences of his own acts, 
in such exclamations as these :—“Oh, God, how 
just is thy retribution!’ How have I reaped as 
I have sown!” &c. And he declared to me, 








that could he be near Eliza, and just die with 
her, he would now consider it the greatest earth- 
ly boon which could be conferred upon him. 

I pointed to Eliza’s happy religious experi- 
ence, and recommended him to seek the same 
heavenly source of consolation ; but he replied 
that “she was pure and bright, and that heaven 
was a fit place fora spirit purified like hers, but 
for him—he was an outcast upon earth and 
doomed for eternity.” I could not but feel how 
inadequate I was to administer to him ghostly 
comfort, and therefore I did not push the subject 
home, as I should have done. I suggested to 
him, however, that his ardent desire to spend 
his last days on earth near Eliza, did not seem 
to me so wholly impossible, as he appeared to 
think. He bounded at the suggestion, and I 
began to fear that I had gone too far, and per- 
haps was betraying him into a greater degree 
of misery. The result will show whether I was 
too fast or nog. 

In furtherance of the views above alluded to, 
I suggested that any intercourse between them 
now,—in their present state of “health,—and 
their blighted prospects in this world, must ne- 
cessarily be entirely free from passion. 

This was an after thought, for, until Fred. had 
unbosomed himself entirely to me, the feasibility 
of the plan had never occurred to my mind. It 
appeared to me that there was very little that 
was selfish in the poor fellow’s desire, to spend 
his last moments near one whom he had now 
ceased to look upon in any other light, than as 
an already purified spirit. I foresaw that all 
this would end in another piece of unpleasant 
diplomacy, on my part; and so it proved, but I 
did not shrink from it. I promised to see Eliza 
that afternoon, and, in violation of her charge, 
once more mention the dreaded name, and even 
request an interview for him ;—of course, in my 
presence. 

When we returned to the green and beautiful 
vale below, he seemed improved by having un- 
burthened himself to me, and appeared altogeth- 
er more cheerful than I had of late seen him. 
Before separating for the day, it was arranged 
that, after visiting his wife, I was to call for him 
in the afternoon, and should the coast be clear, 
and should I succeed in my mission, I was to 
introduce him at once. 

My readers will perceive how completely I 
had got myself into business, in the midst of 
their tangled meshes. A good deal of it was 
extra-professional, no doubt, but into this I was 
in some measure forced, by my former relation 
to the parties. 

I entered Mrs. Fauquiere’s room in my usual 
cool and subdued manner. The curtains were 
drawn—the room darkened—and the most pro- 
found quiet reigned throughout the whole suit 
of apartments. The servant who ushered me 
in, threw up one of the curtains to give us light, 
and then the storm commenced. Preserve me 
from an enraged woman’s tongue—especially 
one of those “upon the high pressure principle.” 
Such a torrent of words as fell from those beau- 
tiful lips, I certainly shall never forget. She 
said she “had often been threatened with me be- 
fore”—that she “had no idea that she was to be 
brought from home on purpose to be murdered 
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by me”--that I had “bled her to death”—that presence ;” (here she raised her hand in prohibi- 
she “did not believe there was any thing more | tion, but I begged her to hear me out;) “since 
the matter with Mr. Fauquiere’s lungs than with | that time, he has arrived here himself, in a sim- 
hers,” (hers were sound enough in all con- lar state of health to your own. He has un- 
science )—that if she “were dead and buried, he | folded to me the whole story of his wrongs to 
would soon be well enough”—-(a little sooner, | you, and is very repentant and is anxious to re- 
and this might have been true perlhiaps)—that | | ceive forgiveness from your own lips. Will you 
“had poisoned the whole atmosphere of her | not see him for half an hour?” Until I came to 
room and her wardrobe with villainous drugs”— | his self-condemnation, she looked as stern as a 
(assafoetida) that “all the Cologne in France | criminal judge, and very dignified, but, at that 
could not wash out the plague spot”—that I | point, the woman triumphed, and she burst into 
“had purposely prevented her from going to the | a flood of tears. Seizing the moment, I stole 
assembly rooms that night’—that I was “in a | to the door and brought Fred. in from the long 
conspiracy with her husband”—that she “had | portico, where he had been walking ever since 
thrown all my boxes and phials out of the win- | my entrance. * ’ ° . ° . 
dow”—and that “if she was aman she would It would have melted a hard heart to have 
throw me after them”—that I “should not feel | seen those two young creatures, thus reconciled 
her pulse”—-that she “would take no more med- | to each other upon the eve of the final close of 
icine”--that she “would die a thousand deaths | all their interests in this world. They both saw 
first.’ She called me, “Pill-garlic,” and sundry | the remnants of the storm which wrecked all 
other not very flattering names;—all the while | their worldly fortunes—but neither alluded to ‘it 
foaming at the mouth and fanning herself, with | again, after Fred. had made his first hurried con- 
one of those rapid motions which seem to me | fession. He was forgiven of course. Her re- 
habitual to bad tempered ladies. I saw how all | ply was in these words, as near as I can recol- 
this would end—I had for some time apprehend- | lect. “Frederic—all that is now left to us is the 
ed that she would go off into another paroxysm, | memory of a troubled dream—let us only cher- 
and I coolly drew forth my lancet case (as a | ish among those recollections what is agreea- 
mere device) and called for a bowl and band- | ble,—at all events only such as are useful. Let 
age. At this she set upa scream that might | us remember that we were playmates in our 
have waked all the slumberers on the premises. | youthful days, and promise to be friends for the 
[t brought poor Fred. to the rescue, but I coolly | future. Since I have seen you _ oh, how al- 
put him out of the door, aud persevered until I | tered you are!) I am sure that] can look upon 
had completely subdued my grand-lady patient, | you as a brother—let by-gones be by-gones.’ 
principally by letting her see, that 1 was made | | may perhaps be useful to you, as I have ap- 
of different metal from her husband. The vic- | proached nearer than you to the commencement 
tory once gained--she ever afterwards looked | of our last journey.” J was forgiven, as a mat- 
upon me with the same dread with which a | ter ofcourse. * ’ ws si ° ‘1 
poor maniac looks upon his keeper. Often have | Nearly two months had passed away, and 
I gone into her room and just raised my finger, | the leaves of the forest trees began to be tinged, 
and she would fall back as ifspell boand. There | here and there, with their russet dress. The 
was no charlatanerie in this. Every experi- | long table at the Salt Sulphur, had been shorn 
enced physician has met with similar cases, and | of its huge proportions; and those of us who 
it does not militate against the position before | still lingered among the mountains, gathered 
assumed, that hysteria isa physical as well as | round, and clung together, like a single family. 
a menta] disease. It simply illustrates the con- | We were trifling over our tea one evening, thus 
trolling influence which the latter has over the | huddled together, and recounting the adven- 
former. tures of “the season,” when a horseman was per- 
I found Fred. sitting upon the step leading | ceived coming down the winding road from the 
from his wife’s apartments, an anxious husband, | Red Sulphur, post-haste. He dashed over the 
certainly ; but my readers may form some idea, | creek and soon stood in our presence. I saw 
by this time, what sort of anxiety it was. one of the servants point to me as he entered 
When informed that I had succeded—he ex-| the room. He presented me with two letters. 
claimed, “Well Doctor you may turn lion-ta- | One was for me in Fred’s hand-writing, and the 
mer next;” and he then launched out in regrets | other for Mr. Means, who was supposed to be 
that he had not sent for me before, when he had | with us also. Alas! no one could tell where he 
first contemplated it, and a great deal more of | was. He had followed the sportsmen of the 
the like, which it is needless to repeat. faro table, a few days before, to the White Sul- 
At the appointed time I waited upon the gen- | phur—but he might be at the Sweet—(in all 
tle being who was such a perfect contrast to my | probability he was, as that usually wound up the 
last patient. She was unusually calm and be-| season) or he might be at the Blue, or the Grey, 
nignant, and free from any distressing symp-| or the Warm, or the Hot Springs. My letter 
tom of her disease; but still supported in her | contained but a few lines. 
pillowed chair. re 
In common parlance, I beat about the bush Rep Sutpwur SprINGs. 
or some time before I dared to broach the for- Dear Doctor,—Poor Eliza is almost gone, and 
bidden subject, and at last I had to begin as | her father desires that you will come over im- 
formally as if I had entered upon it, at the | mediately, He knows, and we all know, that 
first moment of entrance. “Mrs. Means,” said I, | you can do nothing towards her ultimate reco- 
‘you have solemnly enjoined upon me never to| very, but you may afford momentary relief. 
mention the name of a certain person in your | We know that you will not weigh a night ride 
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one moment against the hope even of this tem- 
porary relief. 
Your’s, ever truly and sincerely, 
F rep. FavQuieEReE. 

I procured a fleet horse, and soon entered up- 
on my solitary mountain ride. I arrived at the 
Red Sulphur about three o’clock in the morning ; 
and as I wound down the long descending road, 
which leads the traveller to that sweet, secluded 
valley, I could see the solitary light as it twin- 
kled from Eliza’s lonely cabin-chamber. It was 
a fit scene for the departure of a spirit like her’s. 
Shut out from the noise of all the world by the 
high blue mountains on every side,—a profound 
silence reigning uninterruptedly for miles and 
miles around,—it seemed as one of the holiest 
temples of the living God. If a plaintive note 
struck upon the ear, occasionally, from some me- 
lancholy bird, startled by the sound of my horse’s 
feet,—or the bark of the watch-dog, roused by 
the same cause to a momentary growl,—they 
only served to render the succeeding silence 
more full of awe and solemnity. I hastened to 
follow the lead of the rays of light, which fell 
athwart the lawn from the window which had 
guided me for the last half hour. Tapping gen- 
tly at the door, 1 was admitted by Frederick 
himself. He grasped my hand without uttering 
a word, and led me to the chair beside the bed, 
where he had been seated. Old Mr. Parker, 
worn out by long watching and fatigue, was 
sound asleep in his daughter’s arm-chair. The 
sufferer was sitting, almost upright, against a 
mountain of pillows,—one hand resting upon an 
open prayer-book, with the foot of the page 
turned towards the seat which Frederick had 
just resigned to me. He had been reading to 
her,---aye, and he had been on his knees, too; 
for the cushion of the chair yet remained upon 
the floor, where he had left it. She extended to 
me the other hand, and whispered in an infan- 
tile voice, “that she was so rejoiced I had come.” 
I saw her eye fastened upon the door after I had 
entered, in evident expectation of some one else. 
I knew full well who it was, but I could say no- 
thing. She did not ask for the absent one, pos- 
sibly, because she was took weak,---possibly, be- 
cause she may have feared the answer! 

After I had felt her pulse, listened to her brea- 
thing, and prescribed such simples, for her re+ 
lief, as were at hand, she said to me, “Now, we 
are all here, just as in days of yore,—-yet, what 
a contrast to many of the scenes of our youth !--- 
and how little did either of us foresee that we 
should be here, and thus,+-two of us to die in the 
midst of these lone mountains. Not that I regret 
the solitude and quiet of the place, since the vi- 
siters have all gone,---far from it. It seems to 
me that this grand solitariness of place, realizes 
to my mind the sublime idea of God’s own pre- 
sence, in his own temple. Here, now, with the 
human world almost shut out, I feel, that the 
Lord is in his holy temple, and how proper that 
the whole earth should keep silence before him ! 
I, who am about to leave the world for another, 
feel the present loneliness as but properly pre- 
paratory to my departure,—and am grateful that 
the noise and confusion of the one life, shouldseem 
awe-struck and hushed before the opening glo- 
ries of the other !” 





se 


Soon after, she fell into a sweet sleep, which 
lasted for some hours,---Frederick sitting, all the 
while, with her hand clasped in his. As the sun 
began to peep through the curtains he touched 
me, and motioned me to draw near, when he 
placed her hand in mine and whispered, “it is 
very cold.” Cold, indeed, it was---for death had 
already chilled the whole vital current in that 
beautiful tenement,---beautiful was it, exceed- 
ingly, even in death! 

* + * * * * 

The next evening, the corse was followed to 
its last home, in the bosom of the mountains, by 
Mr. Parker, as chief mourner, and Frederick and 
myself, as pall-bearers. Pall, indeed, there was 
none, but we walked alongside of the coffin, 
which was borne by four neatly-dressed ser- 
vants, and followed by twice as many more. | 
read the funeral service over the remains of my 
late gentle friend, and that evening Frederick 
spentin gathering the beautiful wild flowers, 
which she loved so well in life, and strewing 
them over her grave. 

We spent the night together---the last I ever 
spent with him on earth; and ke shewed me a 
bundle of letters which she had given him. 
They were his own, which she had preserved 
till a little time before her death, and had then 
returned to him. 

Frederick lived to return home, but died the 
following winter. He had a great desire to be 
laid alongside of her whom he had loved so tru- 
ly in life, but I suppose no one felt interest enough 
in the matter, of those about him, to see it ac- 
complished,--and he sleeps, therefore, among 
his fathers. His widow, when I last chanced to 
hear from her, was a dashing lady of fortune; 
and I did hope, might, somehow or other, capti- 
vate Mr. Means,---but this, it seems, was rather 
too great a manifestation of providential or po- 
etical justice to happen in reality. 





A WISH. 


Ler not the marble press the sod, 
’Neath which my lowly form shall sleep, 
For I would have the roses shed 
Their morning fragrance o’er my bed; 
And, proof of thy sweet love, dear God, 
Let violets vigil keep. 


Nor—aught obscuring, in the play 
Of light along the lonely way 
Of life—should friendship mourn, 
That one beloved should feel decay ; 
And to his hollow mansion borne, 
When frailest flowers were bright in bloom, 
Should never know return :— 
Return, were but the saddest doom, 
Again to fear and feel the tomb. 
Newberry, S. C. VESPER BRACKET. 





A THOUGHT. 


Ou! sweet is still that saddest memory, 
Born, only, when the dearest hope departs ; 

Such is our sorrow for our children three, 
Sleeping in earth, but smiling in our hearts. 
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LEAVES FROM A SCRAP-BOOK. 
MACAULAY’S “MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS.” 


Ir is, perhaps, one of the fortunate exemptions 
of a publication like these “Essays,” that, being 
divested of the character of romance, (which 
Bailey, by the way, describes as a “magnificent 
lie!) it thereby holds out absolute defiance to 
those adventurous gentlemen of the quill, who 
seem ambitious, always, of making a mystery 
out of a mouse-trap—which I take to be evi- 
dence either of extreme folly, or extreme vanity. 
Such attempts, however, are continually being 
made, by those who set themselves up for very 
astute critics. They regard it as indubitable 
proof of their profundity, to endeavor, always, to 
extract some meaning out of a sentence, or a 
scene, which it was never intended to convey. 
This pernicious propensity will sometimes go 
further, however,—and an entire poem, of the 
simplest construction, is at once, in their hands, 
transformed into a very complex affair,—requir- 
ing, for its proper elucidation, a rare combina- 
tion of the powers of analysis and synthesis !— 
to the no small astonishment of the author, 
who—if living—discovers, for the first time, that 
he has carried out in his poem a very sublime 
principle, without knowing it. It bas fared thus 
with Hamlet; and, latterly, with Manfred.— 
Shakspeare—who wrote to please contemporary 
audiences,—and who wrote, at the same time, 
“all like a man”’—had too much good sense, 
sharpened by a natural perception of his imme- 
diate interests, not to know that those who might 
go to see his plays acted, were not likely to pay 
for being puzzled ;—and though he might make 
Hamlet’s “weakness and his melancholy,” the 
result of no very occult circumstances—an acute 
sensibility, acted upon by things that would have 
penetrated a much duller nature—he assuredly 
never, at the same time, conceived the idea of 
rendering him incomprehensible—of wrapping 
him up in an impenetrable shroud—(impenetra- 
ble to all but the critics of whom I speak)—and 
of sending him forth to the world a “mystery 
with a halo round its head,”—as some one some- 
where very sillily says of Lord Byron. So with 
the drama of Manfred. The single and perfect- 
ly intelligible conception of a wounded spirit— 
overwrought by nature, and severely acted up- 
on by certain memories—bitter disappointments, 
and a yet more bitter experience, not only of the 
world in general, but of the treachery of the 
passions,—driving it into solitude (the first im- 
pulse of sorrow, ) and communion with its kin- 
dred influences,—this, I repeat, is at once mag- 
nified and mystified into a something that is, and 
is not, at the same time—a remorse that is not 
remorse !—an ineffable something, inexplicable 
to all but our singularly favored critics,—who 
forthwith proceed to an “analysis”*—not of any 
thing compound, which is. its appropriate busi- 
hess—but of first elements! This, as it seems 
to me, is even more unpardonable than Mr. Bab- 
ington Macaulay’s view of Manfred, which he 
complains of as not being “dramatic”—as if the 
embodiment, solemn and lonely, of an agonized 
spirit, was ever so—at least in the ordinary, the 








* Southern Review, May, 1831—Art: Moore’s Byron. 





“quart and tierce,” sense of the dialogue. Such 
a view of Byron’s poem, together with his dis- 
paragement of Gray, (a thing not to be forgiven 
in any man, learned or unlearned,) quite dis- 
heartened me with Mr. Macaulay, or, rather, 
caused me to distrust him—and so I was done 
with him—able and eloquent as he is upon other 
topics. His views of government, by the way, 
are equally unpardonable—based, as they are, 
upon the old and crafty idea of moulding forms 
of polity to suit men—which is the best expe- 
dient imaginable for making slaves of them. 
Mankind are every where originally and essen- 
tially the same ; but it suits a Romulus to erect 
a monarchy,—which he does either by means of 
the sword, or by taking advantage of the igno- 
rance (which is imbecility,) of the mass—who, 
being thus moulded, by virtue of the nature of 
the government, into serfs,—are then represent- 
ed as being unfit for free government! A sin- 
gle anecdote may best illustrate this truth, which, 
though perfectly simple and undeniable, has al- 
ways been lost sight of in speculations upon this 
subject.—A certain criminal, in one of the Asiat- 
ic districts, was sentenced to expiate his offence, 
by being transfixed, for a certain time, upon an 
iron bed—which, at first, as may be supposed, he 
found sufficiently uncomfortable to answer the 
purpose of punishment. Atthe expiration, how- 
ever, of the term of his sentence, upon being 
about to be released, he begged—to the no small 
surprise of those around him—to be allowed to 
continue where he was,—adding, that he had at 
length become reconciled to his situation, which 
now he found not so intolerable! Now, the iron 
bed would, assuredly, never have been original- 
ly his choice—so far from it, it was actually, at 
first, what it was intended to be, a punishment ; 
but, having been indurated by the habit of long 
suffering, he learnt, in the end, (and who shall 
estimate the intervening agonies!) to be recon- 
ciled to his hard lot! Just so with nations,— 
make slaves of them, in the first instance, and 
you at once incapacitate them for free govern- 
ment,---but it is not for him who has robbed 
them of their birthright, to turn round and say 
that they are indifferent to, or unfitted to enjoy, it. 


THE CIVILIZED MAN, AND THE SAVAGE——SO CALLED. 


That civilization, while it polishes the man- 
ners, too frequently detracts from the force and 
sincerity of the affections, is exemplified, among 
numerous other instances, in the conduct of the 
Otaheitan women who became wives of the mu- 
tineers of the “Bounty,” at Pitcairn’s Island. 
There are, perhaps, few things more affecting, 
than the traits of feeling, the proofs of devotion, 
evinced by the simple and single-hearted part- 
ners of the white men of that South Sea island. 
No conventional ideas of right and wrong; no 
artificial and false notions of duty; no division 
of interests ; no selfishness; no fear in treading 
the high and straight path of true honor and al- 
legiance—none of these restraints and impedi- 
ments (the precious, shall I not say the perni- 
cious, fruits of our boasted civilization,) with- 
held the savages of Otaheite, from sternly doing 
that which the monitor within (that “still, small 
voice,” that never yet deceived,) whispered them 
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was the dictate of nature, and nature’s God; 
and of acting, when thus called upon, in very 
despite of the prejudices of “birth and educa- 
tion,’ and the more appealing and powerful 
advocacy of interest, or convenience. It has 
been said, that, 
“If from society we learn to live, 
Tis solitude must teach us how to die ;’”?— 

it would seem, however, that occasional soli- 
tude, at least, is, after all, quite as necessary to 
teach us how to live, as how to die. It is a trite 
remark, founded on extensive observation, that 
the nearly entire extinction of the warmer and 
more generous emotions, is too often the price 
that is paid for mere polish of manners—the ha- 
bit of uniformly repressing the feelings, having 
the effect of ultimately deadening and destroy- 
ing them. There is an infinite deal of hypocri- 
sy, it is to be feared, in what is called “good so- 
ciety ;” the exterior is indeed brilliant; but, 
with casual exceptions, it is all exterior; nor, 
on this subject, can the touching lines of the 
poet be honestly pleaded as exponents of the 
truth: 

“The deepest ice that ever froze, 

Can only o’er the surface close ; 

The living stream lies quick below, 

And flows, and cannot cease to flow!” 


PRIZE POEMS. 


It has of late become quite fashionable (for I 
know of no better word) with the proprietors of 
a portion of the daily press in this country, to of- 
fer pecuniary prizes for the best tales and poems, 
which the supposed tempting lure, thus held out, 
may succeed in drawing to their desks. The 
rich bait, however, has seldom been nibbled at, 
even by the minnows—the tritons neglecting it 
altogether. The publishers express their sur- 
prise, always, that the amount offered, should 
create so little competition among those who 
are compelled to rack their brains for lucre. 
But what, in the first place, is the amount of- 
fered for the “best poem,” for instance ? In most 
cases, if I remember, it has been twenty-five 
dollars. Why, a good cabbage would command 
that sum, at any of our “Fairs ;” anda fat calf 
double the amount—which would be but fair. 
The publishers have, accordingly, found, that 
few of the articles offered them, are any thing 
more than “chaff,’—for nothing comes of noth- 
ing. Thoughts may indeed be “free,” but not 
so cheap as many of us seem to think they ought 
to be. But, say the publishers, the object in of- 
fering large sums in this way, is to procure, not 
one or two tales, or poems, but many—the un- 
successful articles becoming the property of the 
publishers—by what rule of law or reason, we 
are not told. Let us suppose that ten poems are 
sent in to the publishers—one gets the “prize,” 
(twenty-five dollars,) and those gentlemen get 
the remaining nine for nothing! They get ten 
poems, then, for twenty-five dollars!* This is 
“driving a bargain,” witha vengeance. But, 
upon what possible principle of right, do the 
nine unsuccessful poems become forfeit to the 





* In a majority of cases, the ten poems are most probably not 
worth as many dollars ; and those who thus claim them, show, 
thereby, how well qualified they are for adjudging literary 
prizes ! 





publishers? Do not our Reviews and Maga- 
zines hold out, substantially, the same induce- 
ment to competition among writers? Suppose 
they were to pursue a similar course—accept 
one of, perhaps, a dozen articles,—that is, pay 
for one—and claim all the others as theirs, free 
of cost? Does any one believe that they would 
be much burdened with contributions? An au- 
thor, assuredly, does not make a present of his 
piece to the publishers, in any event; he sends 
it in the hope that it may win the prize--and, 
forsooth, he is told, “your essay is not good 
enough for the prize; but, nevertheless, it is 
good enough for our columns---and the more so 
that we get it for nothing!” This is to take un- 
worthy advantage of a contingency---the pub- 
lishers appearing to reason after the following 
manner: “As none of the competitors can tell 
whether his piece may not be accepted, we shall 
thus succeed in inducing numberg to write ; and 
as only one can obtain the prize, we shall have 
the remainder for nothing!” The pieces failing 
in one quarter, however, might succeed in ano- 
ther---the judgment not being always that of 
Apollo ; so that those authors whose pieces are 
not returned to them, are robbed---in plain words, 
robbed---and there is no disputing about the 
matter. But they will not consent to be thus 
tricked out of their property, for property it is--- 
the opinion of our pi es cae law-makers to 
the contrary, notwithstanding,--who can readi- 
ly see property in asaw-gin, but none in the 
products of the brain,---the majority of them, it 
is to be feared, being not overburdened witb any 
themselves. The following story, related by a 
gentleman conversant with the fact, illustrates 
the course that is, no doubt, uniformly pursued 
upon the subject of these “Prize Essays.” Cer- 
tain publishers, in one of our cities, proceeded, 
not long since, to hold out the usual inducement 
to writers for furnishing them with various liter- 
ary matter, upon the merits of which a “commit- 
tee” was appointed to determine, who would 
award the prize accordingly. This was the 
public announcement,---while the previous pri- 
vate agreement between the publishers and a 
writer at their elbow, (the greatest blockhead 
being usually the favorite,) was, that the prize 
should be awarded to this scribbler---a “foregone 
conclusion,” which it is only necessary to state, 
and needless to comment upon. This is but an 
imperfect sample, however, of the way we do 
things in America,--as witness the recent case 
of an ingenious artist at Washington, and our 
Congressional manufacturers of long speeches. 








THE GRAVE OF THE BARD. 


Low sleeps the bard, no stone above his rest, 
Far in the unbroken forests of the West; 

No Pilgrim seeks the spot, with generous-care, 
With flowers the grassy hillock to repair. 


But far in happiest homes his song is heard, 

While gentlest hearts, with sweetest woes, are stirr’d; 
And memories, that embalm the name they keep, 
Even while they murmur his, in homage, weep. 
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[New Series. ] 


JULIA AND CLARISSA. 
SEVERED FRIENDSHIP—VILLAGE GOSSIP. 


[Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1842, by A. B. Longstreet, 
in the Clerk’s Odlice of the District of South-Carolina.) 


In times gone by, there resided in the village 
of a widow lady, whose name was Carp. 
She was a woman of good practical sense, great 
industry, and commendable economy; so that 
the estate left her by her husband, consisting of 
all he had, and just enough to place her in com- 
fortable circumstances, rather increased than di- 
minished under her management. Her educa- 
tion was very limited, but her manners were, 
upon the whole, agreeable; though, as she of- 
ten said herself, “she was not mealy-mouthed 
about telling people what she thought of them, 
if they came putting on airs about her; for she 
thought herself as good as Mrs. Anybody.” It 
was her honor—or her fault, as the reader may 
esteem it—that she never married again, after 
the death of her husband; though she might 
have done so. She, therefore, as three or four 
other widows have done in the United States, 
falsified the remark of one of her own townsmen, 
viz: “Cut a widow’s finger, and if it'll bleed 
she’ll marry again.” By her husband’s decease, 
Mrs. Carp was left in charge of two children of 
tender years. The oldest was a son whose name 
was Osborn; the youngest was a daughter, 
whose name was Julia. ‘To both, the mother 
gave as good an education, as could be got at 
the best schools in the State. 

About ten years after the death of Mr. Carp, 
died the wealthiest citizen of the village, Mr. 
Gage, leaving a clear estate of sixty thousand 
dollars, to be divided equally between his widow 
and a daughter, his only child. The loss of her 
husband, nearly cost Mrs. Gage her lite. So 
deep and inconsolable was her grief, that the 
whole village became alarmed for her safety. 
If she received any solace for a month after her 
bereavement, it was from Mrs. Carp, who had 
proved her devotion to her husband, and there- 
fore had gained the esteem and respect of Mrs. 
Gage; and who endeared herself to her still 
more, by weeping for her own husband afresh, 
as often as Mrs. Gage wept for hers, and des- 
cribing Mrs. Gage’s present feelings, in her own 
past history. Either from these kind offices/of 
Mrs. Carp, or because violent grief necessarily 
soon wears itself out, or both, Mrs. Gage’s grief 
was so far assuaged in the course of two mouths, 
or less, that she could calmly visit the church. 
Though it is a little aside from my purpose, I 
cannot forbear to mention here, how the wounds 
of this afflicted lady’s bosom, yet uncicatrized, 
were torn open afresh, by one of those unfeeling 
wretches, who can sport over the grave of wo- 
man’s hopes, and jest at the widow’s tears. But 
thrice had Mrs. Gage gone to church, before the 
barbarian just alluded to, remarked, “that he 
saw plainly that Mrs. Gage thought, already, 
twice of a live man, where she thought once of 
adead one.” It may be a salutary warning to 
such unfeeling creatures, to be informed, that 
this remark soon reached the ears of Mrs. 
Gage, and it distressed her to such a degree, 

Vo. I. 





that she resolved never to leave the house again ; 
and to this resolution she would have undoubt- 
edly adhered, but for the entreaty of her friends, 
and other considerations. Her daughter, Cla- 
rissa, found a tender and sympathising friend in 
Julia, and a still more tender and sympathising 
friend in Osborn. The attachment of the girls 
to each other, increased with their years. 

Mrs. Gage finding herself, in her distress of 
mind, utterly incapable of managing so large an 
estate, on the May succeeding the September in 
which Mr. Gage died, gave her part of it, with 
her handand the guardianship of her daughter, 
to parson Dove, a gentleman of great merit, to 
whom she was indebted for many consolations. 
Soon after this union, Clarissa was sent to a dis- 
tant State to complete her education. She re- 
turned after an absence of three years, in all 
respects greatly improved. The two young la- 
dies now became like twin sisters. They could 
not be separated more than two days at a time, 
and if they were that long ig fc affec- 
tionate or playful notes passed between them. 
They dressed alike, put up their hair alike, call- 
ed each other cousin, slept together almost every 
night, interchanged all the secrets they had, (and 
some that they had not,) kissed whenever the 
met or parted, and, in short, gave every mani- 
festation of attachment, that girls could give. 
There was a shade of difference between Cla- 
rissa and Julia, but it was very slight. Clarissa 
would sometimes purchase articles, without first 
consulting her friend; this Julia never did; and 
Clarissa always dropt to sleep, leaving Julia 
talking—and Julia was never so impolite. It 
was well that she was not, or it is likely they 
would have got no sleep at all when they occu- 
pied the same bed; for, as it was, they general- 
ly talked until after midnight. 

In the meantime, Osborn, while he had all his 
own feelings towards Clarissa, (and they were 
of the tenderest kind,) partook somewhat of his 
sister’s. He called Clarissa coz. too—laughed 
and jested with the girls with a brotherly famil- 
iarity, and, indeed, treated them in all respects 
alike; except that when he compared their 
hands to see which was the largest or handsom- 
est, he pressed Clarissa’s a little harder, and 
held it a little longer, than he did Julia’s; and 
except that when he exchanged their rings, it 
took him longer to get off and put on Clarissa’s 
than Julia’s; and except that when he and Cla- 
rissa were alone, he seemed to have much more 
frequent yearnings for the sentimental, than he 
had when he and his sister were alone; and ex- 
cept that when he was gallanting both, he held 
Clarissa’s arm a little closer to his side than he 
did Julia’s, and paid a little more attention to 
her remarks than to Julia’s, and smiled a little 
more benignantly upon them. With these ex- 
ceptions, and a few others of no more import- 
ance, Osborn extended the same conduct to 
both the girls—and it met with precisely the 
same return from both—except that in the ring 
scenes, Clarissa would disengage her hand from 
Osborn’s' after a while, and Julia would not; 
and in the sentimental scenes, Clarissa would 
always laugh them off, with a careless levity, 
while Julia would take a lively interest in them— 





and except that his sister sometimes gave him a 
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kiss at parting, which Clarissa never did. Ne- 
vertheless, Clarissa treated Osborn with great 
good humor and kindness. Thus matters went 
on for eighteen months,—and as I have nothing 
of more interest to fill up the interim, I will fill 
it up so far as the reader will allow, with 

YOUNG NIGHT THOUGHTS. 

“Oh! Clarissa,” said Julia, one evening, as 
soon as they had composed their heads on their 
pillows; “I often think of the time when we 
must separate, and it almost breaks my heart. 
When shall I find another friend that I love so 
dearly ? I don’t remember that we ever differed 
in opinion in all our lives.” 

“Nor I,” said Clarissa. “But it will be long, 
I hope, before we part.” And here they em- 
braced and kissed. 

“No, Clarissa, you will soon get married, and 
then farewell to poor Julia.” 

“Oh! Julia, 1 hope you don’t think that if I 
were to get married, (which I have not the most 
distant idea of,) that it would lessen my affec- 
tion for you. I’ve had my own feelings too much 
hurt in that way, ever to treat another in the 
same way. You've often heard me speak of 
my old school-mate, Betsey Willis ?” 

“Yes; and sometimes I have felt right jealous 
of her.” 

“I loved Betsey dearly—and when we parted 
we promised solemnly, that we would write to 
each other every month, at least, as long as we 
lived. Well, we corresponded for about six 
months, when she got married, and I have not 
received a line from her since. And, would you 
believe it, I heard her fairly abuse Fanny Saw- 
yer for the very self-same thing. I never ex- 
pected Betsey would have served meso. It 
was the same way with Caroline Wild, Sarah 
Marshall and Mary Jones. Think, you that I 
could ever act thus towards you.” 

“Oh! no,” said Julia; “I have no idea you 
would lose your affection for me; but then you 
would move away to some far distant land, 
where I should never see you again; and I don’t 
believe that I should get over it as long as I live. 
But how common it is for girls, as soon as they 
get married, to forget their old friends. There 
must be something very enrapturing in the mar- 
ried state, Clarissa.” 

“Oh! Pve no doubt,” returned Clarissa, “that 
itis the most blissful state on earth, when foun- 
ded on pure affection.” 

“Nor I. I can’t conceive of any thing so trans- 
porting, as to be able to call that object upon 
which your heart dotes, your own.” 

Here the girls embraced. 

“Julia, 1 do love you,” said Clarissa. 

“Oh, Clarissa!” said Julia, plaintively—and 
they wept, I know not why. 

“Will you ever leave me, Clarissa?” said Ju- 
lia, after a short pause. 

“Never. If Ishould get married, (and cer- 
tainly it shall not be for three years to come ; for 
Ma says she will never consent to my marrying 
before I’m twenty-one,) “if I should get married, 
I never will leave this village.” 

“Oh! Clarissa, how happy I am to hear you 
say that! But what objection has your Ma to 
your marrying now? I am sure you are old 
enough.” 








“Yes; but she thinks it’s not prudent for girls 
to marry too young. She says it is the most 
important step that can be taken in this life, and 
therefore should not be taken without the great- 
est care and deliberation. She can’t bear hasty 
marriages.” 

“Well, my mother thinks that a girl should 
never wait longer than till she’s seventeen ;--- 
that’s the time, she says, when the heart is ten- 
derest, and the affections warmest, and when 
girls are most apt to marry for love. Do, Cla- 
rissa, get married at once,---I’m so afraid you 
will change your mind about leaving the vil- 
lage.” 

“What, against my mother’s counsel ?” 

“Oh! no; but ’m sure your mother never 
would object, if she knew your happiness depen- 
ded upon it.” 

“No, I don’t suppose she would; but remem- 
ber, coz., ve no offer as yet.” 

“But you have had four already, and doubt- 
less soon will have another; and do take the 
next.” 

“Well, if he’s a right clever fellow, maybe I 
will. But you don’t seem to recollect that you 
may marry and go off, and leave me.” 

“No, Clarissa,” said Julia, pensively; “my 
circumstances are such that | groetes. hope to 
marry soon. My father was once rich,—l’ve 
heard my mother say, that just before brother 
Osborn was born, he was worth twenty thou- 
sand dollars, and in two short years he lost near- 
ly all of it, by being security for a man by the 
name of Smith.” 

Julia wept over her father’s shattered fortune, 
and Clarissa gave her a sympathetic embrace, 
and a sigh of condolence. 

“But, Julia,” said Clarissa, “I always thought 
your father was in easy circumstances ; wasn’t 
he ?” ' 

“Oh, yes; he had a plenty to live on, and to 
live comfortably, but he left barely enough to 
support his family. When I think what my fa- 
ther has been, and how he was reduced by the 
meanness of that man Smith, I almost wish 
there never had been a man in the world. | 
know it’s foolish, but if you’ll believe me, I nev- 
er have been able to like a man named Smith. 
Have you never noticed how few of them are 
distinguished? Almost all of them have some 
fault, and I don’t think I ever knew one who 
made a truly devoted, affectionate husband; 
they are always cross and crabbed to their wives. 


Just look how John treats his wife.—But though 


I never can hope to be rich, yet I know that as 
long as brother Osborn lives, I shall never want. 
He is one of the best of brothers to me, and one 
of the best of sons to my mother. There is not 
a wish of our hearts that he can gratify, that he 
does not. We both have to scold him some- 
times right sharply, for exposing his health too 
much on our account. If either of us be the 
least unwell, you can hardly force himr from our 
bedside. I do believe that a long spell of sick- 
ness of either of us, would cost him his life. He 
will sit up from night’s end to night’s end; and 
when urged to go to bed, he will say, ‘why, 
mother, I could not rest if I were to retire.’— 
‘why, sister, I assure you I am not sleepy’—(“Not 
much,” said Clarissa, softly )—sometimes, when 
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he tells me so, I say to him--but, brother Os- 
born, | know you are sleepy—” 

“Emph ?” said Clarissa, like the twang of a 
fiddle-string. “No, indeed, I am not sleeping, 
Julia ; I hear every word you say. Which of 
the Smiths was it treated your father so ?” 

“Turner,” said Julia, crustily. 

“Yes, let’s turn over,” said Clarissa, sweetly. 

SECOND NIGHT. 

Mr. Smith passed away, and Dr. Ward, a 
young physician of genteel person, and agree- 
able manners, began tu visit Clarissa. “Ward 
is quite an agreeable young man,” said Clarissa, 
as she and her companion, composed themselves 
in the Talkery. “Oh, Clarissa!” exclaimed Ju- 
lia, “how can you say so! I think he is the most 
affected creature I ever saw. He is not nearas 
interesting a man as Mr. Smith.” 

“Oh, yes, he is much more interesting than 
Smith; I thought you didn’t like Smith.” 

“No, I did not, much. But I thought him far 
more agreeable than Dr. Ward. But I’m pre- 
judiced against physicians, I suppose. I don’t be- 
lieve I could be induced to marry a physician, 
if there was not another man in the world.” 

“Why, Julia?” . 

“Oh, I’ve heard too much about them.” 

“But you never heard any thing about Dr. 
Ward, did you ?” 

*“Haven’t you 2?” 

“No, never.” 

“You never heard any thing about Dr. Ward!” 

“Never, I’ve always understood he was a very 
moral man.” 

“Well,” said Julia thoughtfully, “I dare say 
he is—sometimes I get so mad with myself, for 
letting my thoughtless tongue run on so, that I 
think I never will speak again. Forgive me, 
Clarissa, if I have hurt your feelings. I’d rather 
die than offend you.” She wept. 

“Why, Julia,” said Clarissa embracing her, 
“what is the matter with you? You have said 
nothing to offend me, I assure you. Do you 
think I care any thing about Dr. Ward—why I 
am hardly acquainted with him.” 

“Well, Clarissa, 1 want you to make one pro- 
mise, will you ?” 

“Yes, with pleasure.” 

“Well, if you and Dr. Ward, should ever get 
married, do not tell him what I have said. It 
was a foolish thing and I’m sorry for it.” 

“That I promise most cheerfully,” said Cla- 
rissa laughing, “and I’ll promise you more than 
that—that I’ll never marry Dr. Ward as long as 
I live.” 

“Then I’m safe.” exclaimed Julia exultingly, 
and she pressed Clarissa to her bosom with a 
lover’s ardor, and covered her face with kisses ; 
“you have made me the happiest of beings. | 
thought you were pleasea with Dr. Ward. I 
knew he would court you, and it flashed upon my 
mind—Clarissa may marry him, and then she 
will tell him all I have said, and he will despise 
me, and soon wean her affections from me, and 
then I shall be miserable as-long as I live. Pm 
sure, Clarissa, it would make me completely 
wretched to lose your affections.” 

“But you said nothing; and surely had you 
seen me going to marry him, you would not 
have permitted me to have done so without dis- 





closing to me any thing you knew affecting his 
moral character.” 

_ “fl ought not to have done so; but really, Clar- 
issa, [love you so much, and am so much afraid 
of losing your affections, that half the time I do 
not know how to act.” 

“But what has Dr. Ward done? You haven’t 
told me that yet.” 

“Oh, let it pass, Clarissa; it’sa matter of no con- 
sequence. We oughtn’t to speak ill of any one, 
brother Osborn says. I don’t think I ever heard 
him speak a harsh word of a human being in my 
life. Did you, Clarissa ?” 

“No, 1 don’t think I ever did. [ve always 
thought he possessed a most amiable disposition.” 

“Clarissa, you do not know him. You never 
can know him unless you live in the same family 
with him.” 

“But you haven’t told me yet what Dr. Ward 
has done.” 

“Why, Clarissa, what makes you so anxious 
to hear that? You alarm meagain. Youcan 
talk of nothing but Dr. Ward, Clarissa! Cla- 
rissa! Clarissa! why, Clarissa! what’s the 
matter ?” 

“Nothing.” (Pensively.) 

“Something is the matter with you.” 

“No, I believe nothing’s the matter.” 

“There is, for you’re shedding tears. (E’mbra- 
cing her.) Oh, my dear coz! if TPve offended 
you, | ask vour pardon. I did not mean to hurt 
your feelings. Won’t you forgive me, Clarissa? 
(Weeping.) I declare I don’t know what I said 
to wound your feelings.” 

“Julia,” said Clarissa, after a long pause in 
which they remained embraced like parting 
lovers, have I ever proved myself unworthy of 
your confidence ?” 

“Why, no. Why do you ask such a question. 
There is not a secret of my heart that I have 
not told you. Oh, Clarissa, how could you sus- 

ect me of ~ 

“Well, don’t weep, Julia. You always have 
opened your heart freely to me, and therefore I 
felt pained that you should now distrust me, 
when I had never breathed a secret of yours to 
any human being living. I could not account 
for it. It seemed to me so strange, that you 
should refuse to intrust me with the only secret 
I ever asked you to communicate, that I could 
not but feel hurt.” 

“Why, Clarissa, I do not know of any secret, 
that I have ever held from you, and I’m sure I 
never have withheld one that you asked me to 
tell.” 

“Yes, Julia, I asked you twice, distinctly, to 
tell me what Dr. Ward had done. But I sup- 
pose you didn’t hear me; for I can’t believe I 
have lost your confidence.” 

“Pshaw, why is thatall. (Laughing.) Why it 
was such a trifling matter, that I did not think ti 
worth telling. Every body knows it. He was 
called to see Miss Billington, who was taken ill 
with a fever; she was very ill, and not expected 
to live. One day when Doctor Ward was in 
the room with her, alone, old Mrs. M’Corkle 
happened to step in, and what should she see, 
but Dr. Ward, holding her hand and kissing 
her.” 

“And did she submit to it?” 

“Why, poor girl, I expect she was so low, that 
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Georgia Scenes. 








she was unconscious of it. What a brute he 
must be, to take advantage of his profession, 
and the sickness of his patient to insult her in 
that way !” 

“And what did Mrs. M’Corkle do? Did she 
tell her parents ?” 

“Oh no, she told Mrs. Frisby of it, and she 
told Mrs. Clacket, and Mrs. Clacket told Ma, 
who told brother, who told me—Oh, he can’t 
bear the sight of Ward. I reckon, Clarissa, he 
has the tenderest regard for female character of 
any being you ever saw.” 

“Did Miss Billington die ?” 

“No, she’s just getting about again; and peo- 
ple say that she is the most changed being they 
ever saw. They say she looks desponding and 
melancholy ; and they dv so say—but | don’t 
know that I ought to tell that. If brother Os- 
born knew that I’d told you all this, he’d be very 
angry with me. He said he told me of it, to 
put me on my guard; and that nothing else 
would ever have induced him to broach it even 
tome. But I know he’d have no objection to 
my telling it to you, for he feels to you as a bro- 
ther.” 

“T thought I saw that he seemed a little dis- 
tant and reserved towards Dr. Ward when they 
met here, and I couldn’t account for it; for the 
Doctor seemed to be very respectful to him. Oh, 
Julia, who is to be trusted. I thought Dr. Ward 
was an extremely modest man. Sometimes | 
wish there never was a manuponearth. I dont 
believe there’s a virtuous one in Georgia.” 

“Yes, there’s one, Clarissa, if no other,—and 
that’s brother Osborn. He’s as pure a being as 
ever drew the breath of life.” 

“lve no doubt but what he is as pure as the 
most of them; but suppose he was not, do you 
think you would know it ?” 

“Know it! yes. There’s not a thought of his 
heart that he conceals from me. Did you ever 
hear the first whisper against his reputation, 
Clarissa ?” 

“No, nothing but the affair with Miss M’Girk; 
and you know I never believed that.” 

“It was as base a falsehood as was ever told 
upon man. I had it from his own lips, that it 
was a lie. Oh, Clarissa, can you believe that bro- 
ther Osborn would ever degrade himself so low, 
as to address that Pol. M’Girk ?” 

“No, Julia, I never did believe it; but you 
asked me if I'd ever heard of any thing against 
him. I never heard the particulars, but report 
said he treated Mary M’Girk badly.” 

“No, this was the way of it. Pol. M’Girk 
was dead in love with him, and she did not pre- 
tend to conceal it. She threw herself in his way 
where ever he went. Ma warned him against 
her, and told him to keep out of her company. 
‘Well,’ said he, ‘mother, I do as much as I can, 
but she puts herself in my way, and I must treat 
her with civility. What can I do when she asks 
me to walk with her, and then takes me offa 
mile or more from the village just at dusk.’ 
‘Why,’ said Ma, ‘I’d make some excuse, and 
wouldn’t go with her.’ ‘But, said Osborn, ‘I 
have made excuses, but I can’t always be mak- 
ing excuses, and I dislike to hurt the feelings of 
any one, especially of a lady.’ You know, Cla- 
rissa, how tender he is of a lady’s feelings al- 
ways, don’t you ?” 





“Yes—I—Oh yes, always.” 

“Well, things went on that way for some t 
and mother was constantly at him —— : 
“Was constantly at him! what a creature !” 

“Mother was. She constantly urged him to 
break off from her, and at last, said he, ‘mother 
Vil do it—Pll do it2”— 

“Well, do it, Julia—I would if1 was you.” 

“Oh, Clarissa, don’t go to sleep until | explain 
that matter.” 

“Why, I’m not sleepy, Julia; I’m listening to 
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“No you ain’t, you’re going to sleep.” 

“Indeed I’m not, I hear all you say, ‘she took 
him off a mile out of town at dusk,’ and what 
did she do to him then?” 

“Why then she brought him back again—and 
Ma made him quit keeping company with her— 
and she hatched up a whole parcel of lies and 
told on him.” . 

The next morning Osborn came in, and an- 
nounced that Dr. Ward was married to Miss Bil- 
lington. They were to have been married, he 
said, some weeks earlier, but the wedding had 
been prevented by her sickness. 

But a few weeks rolled away before Clarissa 
found a suitor indeed, in the person of Milton 
Fisher, Esq., a young barrister, whose name 
had been a full year before him at the village. 
He had every thing but wealth, to recommend 
him to a young lady, and so high was his pro- 
fessional reputation, that all could see that he 
was within a few years of a handsome fortune. 

He visited Clarissa, spent an hour with her 
in the forenoon,—retired, and returned and spent 
the evening with her. He tried to be agreeable 
to her, and succeeded. She tried to be agree- 
able to him, and succeeded. 

“And that is the great lawyer Fisher that 
is so smart!” said Julia, as the girls entered the 
dormitory. “He is certainly the most affected 
being | ever beheld.” 

“Why, Julia!” exclaimed Clarissa—“ I’m as- 
tonished to hear you say so! I saw nothing like 
affectation about him, and I thought him the 
most agreeable man in his manners, I ever saw.” 

“I reckon if you’d seen what I did, youwouldn’t 
have thought so.” 

“What was it?” said Clarissa, with a little 
extra interest. 

“Why, when he was standing behind you, 
and you were playing the piano, he reached his 
head over your shoulder under pretence of look- 
at the notes, and looked right down your neck, 
as brazen as he looked at his own pretty face, 
while he set opposite the large looking-glass. 
I was so provoked at him, that I couldn’t bear 
the sight ef him afterwards.” 

“Julia,” said Clarissa, “I dont think he was 
conscious of it; fer I noticed that the instant I 
struck the last note on a page, he turned over 
the leaf. But he didn’t see much, the saucy fel- 
low, if he was, for my cape nearly covered 
my a ? 

“Oh, pshaw! Dont tell me about these jack- 
legged lawyers not being conscious of such 
things! And what’salace cape. And that’s a 
piece of rudeness I never saw in any of your 
visiters before. Brother Osborn saw it I know; 
and his face colored like crimson; and I was so 
alarmed for fear he’d insult him, I didn’t know 
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what to do. And when you threw yourself back 
in your chair and looked at him ” 

“Why Julia, I didn’t do that, did I?” 

“Yes, when you asked him about Miss Bry- 
an’s playing J 

“Oh, yes, I recollect itnow. It hurt my neck 
so to keep turning my head round when I went 
to address him ——” 

“Well, it was then—I really thought he would 
have kissed you right before all of us.” 

“Oh, Julia, 1 know how that was. He didn’t 
hear me, and just bowed his head a little to hear 
more distinctly.” 

“Oh, don’t tell me—I know ’em—there was no 
great noise, that he had to stick his ear within 
an inch of your cheek to hear you. I heard you 
distinctly, and | was three times as far from 
you, as he was.” 

“La! me, Julia! if we fall out with every body 
for such little trifles, we'll be forever in hot wa- 
ter. Osborn has done the same thing a thou- 
sand times Ff 

“Why, Julia!” 

“T reckon.” 

“Never—never was he guilty of such rude- 
ness. If he was, I’d disown him.” 

By this time the young ladies were abed, and 
Julia put Clarissa to sleep as usual, with a 
descant upon the sins of lawyers. This, how- 
ever, was not effected until nearly the break of 
day. 

The next morning a little before the usual 
visiting hour, Mr. Fisher called, as he said, “but 
for a moment, to bid the young ladies farewell.” 
Julia courtesed to him formally; Clarissa re- 
ceived him gracionsly. He sat but a moment, 
and bid them adieu. Julia tittered contemptu- 
ously as he left; and Clarissa bounded to the 
piano, and struck up loudly with voice and instru- 
ment, 











“Wilt thou say farewell, love ?” 

She sung but a single verse, then closed the 
piano. 

“Well, certainly,” said Julia, “he is the most 
disagreeable being I ever saw. It was a great 
piece of presumption in him, to come all the 
way up here, to bid us good-by, upon a single 
day’s acquaintance.” 

“Oh, I don’t think so, Julia. He said last night, 
know, that he would come and bid us adieu 

efore he left.” 

“But who asked him to make the promise! 
I’m sureI didn’t. Did you notice how red his 
face was ?” 

“It seemed a little flushed, as I suppose from 
diffidence.” 

“Oh, mercy! I’m sorry for his diffidence ! Cla- 
rissa, isn’t it strange that almost every lawyer 
now-a-days drinks ?” 

“Why, I never heard that before.” 

“You never heard how given to drink lawyers 
were !” 

“No, I never heard that they were more given 
to drink than other people ?” 

“Why, bless your soul, there is not a sober one 
among them, at best; so they tell me. Mrs. 
Bull says, that from day-break to mid-night its 
nothing but mint-slings, and grog-brandy-toddy, 
and apple-toddy, all kinds of drinks that ever 
was heard of. She said if they didn’t pay well, 





she never would entertain them, they are such 
a drunken rowdy set ——” 

Here the conversation was interrupted by the 
appearance of Osborn. And the day passed off 
as usual, except that Clarissa was a little pen- 
Sive. 

The brother and sister did not see Clarissa 
the next day; but the day following Osborn 
visited her, and found her in good spirits. 

“Oh Cousin Osborn,” said she “where have 
you and Julia been all this time? It seems like 
an age ey saw you. I would have been 
over to your house yesterday, b 
la y a y y, but I felt unwell. 

“She will be over this afternoon, she told me 
to ot any but she is detained just as she was 
yesterday, about some business for mother.” 

“And did you miss me too, cousin Clarissa ?” 

“Why, to be sure I did. And I take it right 
unkindly that you did not come over if she could 
not. 

“It affords me a satisfaction, Clarissa, that you 
little suppose, to learn that you take an interest 
inmy company. I have a feeling here.” (Lay- 
ing his hand upon his heart.) 

“Oh, come now, cousin Osborn, you’re getting 
sentimental again. What’s happened to you to 
give you the blues? Come, be cheerful; I can’t 
bear to see you melancholy.” 

TO BE CONTINUED. 





THE NORTH-WIND.* 


My home is far away, 
About the polar seas, 
Beyond the clime of Hudson’s Bay, 
Where ocean waters freeze ; 
Where frosty gales forever blow, 
O’er trackless fields of ice and snow! 
When Autumn calls, I fly 
Beyond my native bound, 
And make, along the Southern sky, 
A rude and mournful sound ; 
For leaves are red, and nuts are brown, 
And I must blow to bring them down. 


’Tis summer now, and one 
Might think I would not dare 
To stir, when the imperial sun 
Rides thro’ the middle air; 
But He that rules the South and North, 
Hath need of me, and sends me forth. 
Pile high the blazing fire, 
Upon the summer hearth, 
And wrap yourselves in warm attire — 
The tyrant of the North 
Sweeps o’er the verdant fields, as though 
-The earth were clad in winter’s snow. 


Gaily the cotton grows, 
On many a sunny plain, 

But th’ untimely North-wind shows 
That it may grow in vain. 

My home .is far away, 
And thither I return, 

* Suggested by the extraordinary North-wind which blew on 
the 2d, 3d and 4th August. 
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But, from my transitory stay, 
Let every mortal learn, 
To fear and honor His great name, 
At whose command the North-wind came! 
Tuos. J. Bowen. 
Stewart co., Geo., Aug. 5. 





THE BARDLING. 


A yours, inexperienced in the paths of life, 
once lost his way, and wandered into the gar- 
den of the Muses. The fair Erato, bearing in 
her hand a golden lute, received him in a more 
friendly manner than she did those who broke 
down the hedge, and rambled about, gathering 
fruit without permission. Under her guidance, 
he viewed the groves where Venus had strewn 
the flowers of Adonis; and walked through ma- 
ny lovely spots, until, with wearied steps, he 
reached a streamlet which sported in the shade 
of waving poplars, and on whose banks bloomed 
the coloured beauties of the silene rose. While 
resting in this quiet place, the memory of for- 
mer times came over his heart, and he whisper- 
ed, with a sigh, the name of her he loved. 
Erato’s lute of golden strings breathed into his 
ear the soft music of sympathy, and soothed his 
spirit, to a deep repose, with sweeter notes than 
ever the harmonious son of Calliope poured forth 
for his lost Eurydice. 

When the youth awoke from his dreams, the 
Goddess gave him a hawthorn bud, which she 
had plucked for him while he was sleeping, and 
bade him akind adieu, promising to obtain for 
him, at some future day, the favour of her sister 
Clio. He regained, by her direction, the path 
which he had lost. But when he described to 
those whom he met, the visions which he had 
seen, and the feelings which had glowed in his 
breast whilst in company with the beautiful vir- 
gin, some, laughing, called him a fool,---and 
others, by still harsher names. A few, only, 
with gentler hearts, advised him to wait till he 
had attained a louder voice, and the graces of 
manhood had encircled his brow, when men, 
perchance, might listen to the music of his crazy 
harp. To those who mocked his simplicity and 
youthful appearance, I have heard the boy-bard, 
blushing, make but this reply,---“Good sirs, ye 
do not condemn the floweret, which buddeth 
forth in spring-time, if it hath not the beauty 
and fragrance of the full-blown rose.” 


WILuiaM RIvERTON. 





THERMOPYLZ. 


Thermopyle !— 
The pass that led into the heart of Greece, 
But gave no passage save to greater hearts. 
















































A RAMBLE COUNSELLED. 


Hirer to me, Zitella, 
I pray thee, hither to me, 

While the moon, without a fellow, 
Is smiling sad on the sea; 

The zephyr with odour laden, 
Comes singing adown the glen, 

Fit song for a heart-full maiden, 
Come then, I pray thee, come then. 


Ay, now, when all are roving, 
Each young, fond heart with its own, 
Tis not meet that the two most loving 
Should still be sunder’d and lone; 
So wrap thy mantle about thee, 
And steal for that lonely glen, 
Which, sweet as it is without thee, 
Will be thousand times sweeter then. 


Ours are the sweetest rambles, 
Those rambles by glen and deep, 
While Time on his poney ambles, 
As if he were shod with sleep; 
He wounds no ear with his motion, 
And, oh! so quiet our glen, 
That we dream not, if earth or if ocean, 
Will ever disturb us agen. 


I am fond, very fond of you, love, 
And you, you have said of me; 

Tis such pleasure to think you true, love, 
That my faith is no longer free; 

Yet so archly that moon down-gazing, 
Would seem to betray a doubt, 

A doubt in the fond heart raising, 
That might have been happy without. 


But I will not doubt, Zitella,— 

She’s an envious jade, as are all, 
Who, destined to have no fellow, 

True fellows would fill with gall ; 
Enough that she lights our way, love, 

With asmile through this realm of flowers, 
We'll trouble her not to say, love, 

What feeling or faith should be ours. 

CuiLpe Hazarp. 





SONNET. 
TO A CHILD SLEEPING IN ITS MOTHER’S ARMS. 


Dreaw’stT thou of joy, young sleeper ? Does the light, 
Of innocent hopes within thee, wake the smile 
That now is stealing o’er thy fresh lips, while 

Thy mother’s eye, though seen thro’ tears, is bright, 

As, fill’d with fond o’erflowings, throbs her heart !— 

Dream on, dear innocent! and so depart !— 

Better, thus innocent, to sleep in death, 

Waking in heaven, and realizing there, 
The images that seem to thee so fair, 

Than ripen in a world of little faith ;— 

’*Midst peril, constant strife, and doubt, and dread, 
The bitterness of hate, the vexing care 
Of daily disputation, storm and snare, 

The gulph beneath thy feet, the thunder o’er thy head. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


“Jt isof the greatest concernment in the Church and Commonwealth, to 
have a vigilant eye hcw books demean themselves, as well as men; and 
sometimes, (if necessary) dving sharpest justice on them as malefactors.’’— 
Milton. 





BRYANT’S NEW POEMS.* 


In the Magnolia for April last, we reviewed at 
considerable length, the poetical writings of Mr. 
Bryant, giving full scope to our analysis of his intel- 
lectual characteristics. In taking up the little vo- 
lume which is now before us, therefore, it will not 
need that we should do more than say in what de- 
gree these characteristics have been maintained by 
the writer, and whether he continues to hold the 
same high station which, in that article, we cheerful- 
ly assigned him, among and over, his American con- 
temporaries. We are of opinion that he does, for, 
though there is no single poem in this collection, 
fully comparable to the “Thanatopsis,” and some 
others of the grand Miltonic hymnings of his pre- 
vious publication, qe they all declare their paterni- 
ty—they all issue from the strings of that same high- 
sounding harp, which is well worthy to discourse at 
solemn rituals, in the bosom of the sanctuary, and 
before the sacred altar. There is a quiet, even-toned 
and solemn sweetness, in the strains of Mr. Bryant, 
which always reminds us of great religious festivi- 
ties—which brings to mind the cathedral’s hallowed 
aisles,—the great-voiced organ, and the chaunt of 
soul-lifted maidens, engaged in the profoundest ser- 
vices of a pure and God-desiring spirit. Of this or- 
deris the noble apostrophe to the winds—the thoughts 
and structure of the verse, equally combining to ren- 
der the strain commensurate to the wild and pecu- 
liar grandeur of the subject. The moral illustrations 
with which it closes, are also admirably appropriate 
and exquisitely forcible. Take the two last verses 
in proof of this. 

“Yet oh, when that wronged Spirit of our race, 
Shall break, as soon he must, his long-worn chains, 
And leap in freedom from his prison-place, 
Lord of his ancient hills and fruitful plains, 
Let him not rise, like these mad winds of air, 
To waste the loveliness that time could spare, 


To fill the earth with wo, and blot her fair 
Unconscious breast with blood from human veins. 


“But may he like the Spring-time come abroad, 
Who crumbles winter’s gyves with gentle might, 
When in the genial breeze, the breath of God, 
Come spouting up the unsealed springs to light ; 
Flowers start from their dark prisons at his feet, 
The woods, long dumb, awake to hymnings sweet, 
And morn and eve, whose glimmerings almost meet, 
Crowd back to narrow bounds the ancient night.” 

“The Fountain,” which gives its name to the vo- 
lume, is a passage from a long meditative poem 
which the author has had for some time, and still has, 
in preparation. This work, which is not specially 
described in the brief note which informs us of it, is 
most probably devoted to a description of the natural 
picturesque, as seen through the moral medium, and 
illustrated by the affections, the hopes, and general 
aspirations of man after the beautiful and true. The 
beautiful and the true, the venerable and the pure, 
are almost the only objects of Mr. Bryant’s muse; 
and he worships them, with all the pure ardor of an 
enlightened and inspired devotee. ‘The Fountain” 
is a brief descriptive fragment of less than two hun- 
dred lines. It describes with great beauty and sim- 
plicity, the progress of the streamlet—“springing up- 
on the grassy slope,”—and béaring 

— “no stain of its dark birth-place ; gushing up 
From the red mould and slimy roots of earth, 
And flashing in the sun.” 





*“The Fountain,” and other Poems. By William Cullen 
Bryant. New-York- Wiley & Putnam : 1842. 





The survey naturally suggests to the contempla- 
tive mind of Mr. Bryant, a long train of thoughts and 
histories. The progress of the stream is described— 
the beautiful plants which it waters and invigorates, 
and the different tribes and people which dwell upon 
its banks, and drink from its innocent bosom. Here, 
in a few words, is one of the touching pictures which 
this study recalls: 


“T behold the scene 
Hoary again with forests. 1 behold 
The Indian warrior, whom a hand unseen 
Has smitten with his death-wound, in the woods, 
Creep slowly to the well-known rivulet, 
And slake his death thirst.’ 


What a picture might the painter make of this. 
Mr. Bryant’s writings are full of such pictures.— 
Here is another, from the same poem, giving ano- 
ther aspect to the former scene, such as naturally 
follows in the progress of events and years: 


“] look again—a hunter’s lodge is built, 
With poles and boughs, beside thy crystal well, 
While the meek autumn stains the woods with gold, 
And sheds his golden sunshine. To the door 
The red man slowly drags the enormous bear 
Slain in the chestnut thicket, or flings down 
The deer from his strong shoulders. ~haggy fells 
Of wolf and congar hang upon the walls, 
And loud the black-eyed indian maidens laugh, 
That gather, from the rustling heaps of leaves, 
The hickory’s white nuts, and the dark fruit 
That falls from the gray butternut’s long boughs.” 


The farther progress of time affords another pic- 
ture of a very different order, though the scene re- 
mains the same. Centuries have passed by, and 
then, 


—“the white man swung the axe 
Beside thee— signal of a mighty change. 
Then all around was heard the crash of ‘trees, 
Trembling awhile and rushing to the ground ; 
The low of ox, and shouts of men who fired 
The brushwood, or who tore the earth with ploughs. 
The grain sprang thick and tall, and hid in green 
The blackened hill-side ; ranks of spiky maize 
Rose like a host embattled ; the buckwheat 
Whitened broad acres, sweetening with its flowers 
The August wind. White cottages were seen 
With rose-trees at the windows ; barns from which 
Swelled loud and shrill the cry of chanticleer ; 
Pastures where rolled and neighed the lordly horse, 
And white flocks browsed and bleated. A rich turf 
Of grasses brought from far o’ercrept thy bank, 
Spotted with the white clover. Blue-eyed girls 
Brought pails, and dipped them in thy crystal pool ; 
And children, ruddy-cheeked and flaxen-haired, 
Gathered the glistening cowslip from thy edge.” 


What lovely landscapes might be wrought from 
these, by the pencil of the true painter. We select 
entire the beautiful and thoughtful poem, entitled, 
“The Future Life.” It will appeal touchingly to 
mee 4 thoughtful spirit, and worshipping and fond 

ealt. 


THE FUTURE LIFE. 


How shall I know thee in the sphere which keeps 
The disembodied spirits of the dead, 

When all of thee that time can wither, sleeps 
And perishes among the dust we tread ? 


For I shall feel the sting of ceaseless pain, 
If there I meet thy gentle presence not ? 

Nor hear the voice I love, nor read again 
In thy serenest eyes the tender thought. 


Will not thy own meek heart demand me there ? 

That heart, whose fondest throbs to me were given ? 
My name on earth was ever in thy prayer 

Shall it be banished from thy tongue in heaven ? 


In meadows fanned by heaven’s life-breathing wind, 
In the resplendence of that glorious sphere, 

And larger movements of the unfettered mind, 
Will thou forget the love that joined us here ? 


The love that lived through all the stormy past, 
And meekly with my harsher nature bore, 

And deeper grew, and tenderer, to the last, 
Shall it expire with life, and be no more ? 


A happier lot than mine, and larger light, 

Await thee there ; for thou hast bowed thy will 
In cheerful homage, to the rule of right, 

And lovest all, and renderest good for ill. 
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For me, the sordid cares in which I dwell, 

Shrink and consume the heart, as heat the scroll ; 
And wrath hath left its sear—that fire of hell 

Has left its frightful scar upon my soul. 


Yet, though thou wear’st the glory of the sky, 
Wil’st thou not keep the same beloved name ? 

The same fair, thoughtful brow, and gentle eye, 
Lovelier in heaven’s sweet climate, yet the same ? 


Shalt thou not teach me, in that calmer home, 
The wisdom that I learned so ill in this— 
The wisdom which is love-—till I become 
Thy fit companion in that land of bliss ? 


From the “Old Man’s Counsel,” we select one ex- 
quisite comparison. It describes the seeming rapid- 
ity of that Time in the eyes of age, which, to those of 
youth, seems so very slow. 


‘Slow pass our days 
In childhood, and the hours of light are long 
Betwixt the morn and eve ; with swifter lapse 
They glide in manhood, and in age they fly ; 
Till days and seasons flit before the mind 
As flit the snow-flakes in a winter storm, 
Seen rather than distinguished. Ah! I seem 
As if I sat within a helpless bark, 
By swiftly running waters hurried on 
To shoot some mighty cliff. Along the banks 
Grove after grove, rock after frowning rock, 
Bare sands and pleasant homes, and flowery nooks, 
And isles and whirlpools in the stream, appear 
Each after each, but the devoted skiff 
Darts by so swiftly, that their images 
Dwell not upon the mind, or only dwell 
In dim confusion ; faster yet I sweep 
By other banks, and the great gulf is near.” 


The “Evening Reverie,” and ‘‘Painted Cup,” are 
parts of the longer poem which Mr. Bryant promi- 
ses, and which we trust he will not withhold from us 
too long. From the former we quote the following 
deep, thoughtful apostrophe: 


“Oh, thou great Movement of the Universe, 
Or Change, or Flight of Time —for ye are one !— 
That bearest, silently, this visible scene 
Into night’s shadow and the streaming rays 
Of starlight, whither art thou bearing me ? 
I feel the mighty current sweep me on, 
Yet know not whither. Man foretells afar 
The courses of the stars ; the very hour 
He knows when they shall darken or grow bright ; 
Yet doth the eclipse of orrow and of Death 
Come unforewarned. Who next, of those I love, 
Shall pass from life, or, sadder yet, shall fall 
From virtue? Strife with foes, or bitterer strife 
With friends, or shame and general scorn of men— 
Which who can bear ?— or the fierce rack of pain, 
Lie they within thy path? Or shall the years 
Push me, with soft and inoffensive pace, 
Into the stilly twilight of my age ? 
Or do the portals of another life 
Even now, while | am glorying in my strength, 
Impend around me! Oh! beyond that bourne, 
In the vast cycle of being which begins 
At that broad threshold, with what fairer forms 
Shall the great law of change and progress clothe 
Its workings? Gently so have good men taught— 
Gently, and without grief, the old shall glide 
Into the new; the eternal flow of things, 
Like a bright river of the fields of heaven, 
Shall journey onward in perpetual peace.”’ 


The “Antiquity of Freedom,” with which this 
volume concludes, was selected in a previous num- 
ber of our magazine. It is, we are inclined to think, 
one of the best pieces in the collection. It is of a 
bolder flight than is ordinarily taken by Mr. Bry- 
ant’s muse, and will well compensate frequent peru- 
sal. We have passed, without notice, several smaller 
pieces, contained in this collection, not because we 
thought them unworthy of the author, but that we 
preferred to yield our limits to those only which 
were most worthy. All of them are sweet and pure. 
We could wish none of them omitted. Mr. Bryant 
is almost the only one of our poets, who does not 
give us occasion to say that he writes too much. 


MATTHEWS ON INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 


We have in this little pamphlet, a spirited letter 
by Cornelius Matthews, Esq. addressed to American 


authors and the press, in behalf of international co- 
pyright. On this subject we believe American au- 
thors are nearly all of one opinion. The effects 
upon them, of the present system, ought, by this time, 
to be sufliciently apparent to that profound body, the 
American Congress—for they have almost entirely ceas- 
ed to publish. Most of them have works on hand, 
awaiting the proper legislation of the country, which 
till then will hardly see the light. We propose, as 
soon as our contributors will give us the necessary 
— to take up, at length, the entire subject of copy- 
right. 





THE VIRGINIA SPRINGS.* 


Tue Southern States, from Virginia to Louisiana, 
are covered every where with fountains of natural 
medicine,—springs of various properties, and waters, 
famed, either more or less generally, for their pow- 
ers of healing. Among these, the most known and 
celebrated are those of Western Virginia. ‘The 
book before us is an elaborate history of the latter, 
and comprises decidedly the very best manual for 
the traveller and invalid that we have seen. Dr, 
Wm. Burke, by whom the work is written, is the 
proprietor of the Red Sulphur, and is supposed, by 
pretty general consent, to be the best informed on 
the whole subject of the Virginia waters,—their 
medical uses, their peculiar properties, and the modes 
in which they should be enjoyed. Wecommend this 
book, though late in the season, to all persons to whom 
the subject is important. It is illustrated by a map 
of the routs and distances to all the mineral springs 
of Western Virginia,—contains a view of the set- 
tlements of the Red Sulphur,—and its statements 
are freely illustrated, and its opinions supported, by 
numerous medical and other authorities. Numer- 
ous cases are reported (and relieved) in which the 
sufferer may find the correct history of his own. 





BIBLE BIOGRAPHY.f| 


A very interesting and useful work, and a surpri- 
singly cheap one. No more delightful book can be 
made, than one which shall incorporate, in biograph- 
ical sequence, the deeds and events in the lite of 
scripture heroes. The books of sacred history teem 
with prodigies,—incidents of great passion, touching 
pathos, exquisite tenderness, and marvellous felicity. 
God striving with man, and against man, for man! 
Angels descending for his comfort, delight and pro- 
tection. Miracles wrought in storm and thunder; 
and man, himself, standing out in bold relief in the 
various scenes, sometimes a contrite penitent, at 
others an heroic savage, and anon a bold blasphe- 
mer, won to false gods, and lifting his hand in au- 
dacious insolence against the true. The lives of 
Moses, Saul, David, &c., abound with material, 
equally varied and wondrous. We have had time 
only to glance at one of these. That of David 
seems to us to be fairly told. We perceive that the 
author does not seek to slur over the faults and ex- 
cuse the crimes of the monarch minstrel. This was 
the objection to Delaney’s work on the same subject. 

This volume, we should say, well deserves to be 
regarded as the “Christian F'ather’s present to his 
family.” Several hundred very good wood engra- 
vings enliven its narratives, and illustrate its so- 
lemn truths to the understandings and feelings of the 
young; and from the numerous testimonies which 
accompany the volume, we should say, it may safe- 
ly be surrendered to their hands. 











“The Mineral Springs of “Western Virginia ; &e. ~ ‘By Wm. 
Burke. New-York: Wiley & Putnam, 1842. 
t Bible Biography, or the Lives and Characters of the Princi- 
i Personages, recorded in the Sacred Writings, &c. Edited 
y Robert Sears, New-York. 
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TALFOURD’S MISCELLANIES.* 


We have here the critical and miscellaneous wri- 
tings of Mr. Sergeant Talfourd, the author of Ion; 


‘ a volume printed ina style of neatness and beauty, 


such as marks the publications usually of Carey & 
Hart, and such as properly corresponds to the in- 
trinsic worth of these writings. This book forms a 
happy companion to that excellent series of critical 
miscellanies, which these publishers have lately put 
forth, and which they still contemplate. This body 
of criticism includes the miscellanies of Walter 
Scott, Professor Wilson, E. L. Bulwer, and Babing- 
ton Macauley. The contemplated works are those 
of Lord Jetirey, Sidney Smith, andJ.G. Lockhart :— 
a collection forming a library in itself, and utterly 
indispensable to any select modern library. We cor- 
dially commend this collection by Talfourd, as de- 
serving a place with the very best of its companions. 
We think much more highly of Mr. Talfourd’s prose 
than of his verse; of his criticism than his inven- 
tion. His tastes are exquisite, his discrimination 
fine, his researches persevering and profound, and 
his scrupulous determination to be just a decided 
merit, as it is now-a-days so unusual a one with cri- 
tics. The papers in this volume are twenty-three in 
number, various in subject as in treatment, well- 
written, and full of thinking. 





EDWARD THE BLACK PRINCE.1 


Tue Life of Edward the Black Prince, by Mr. 
James, should furnish materials fora most excellent 
history. The industry of Mr. James, makes it very 
certain that he has overlooked none which can pos- 
sibly bear upon the subject. His chief deficiencies, 
as an historian, are, a want of discrimination and 
compactness. We doubt his intellectual digestion. 
As an explorer, perhaps, there is none better in the 
kingdom; and to the student, the facts are the most 
essential. The publishers have here reduced a very 
huge English book, to a neat, small and cheap Amer- 
ican edition. We shall give it amore searching ex- 
amination hereafter. 





DUKES’ ORATION. 


‘ 

Tuts Oration, delivered before the Washington 
Society of Charleston, S. C., on the last anniversary 
of American Independence, is quite a graceful and 
sensible performance, showing good taste, reading 
and reflection. Our patriotism, now-a-days, finds 
but little inspiration in the theme,—yet the ardor of 
youth in our author, tends somewhat to supply it. 
We had marked some forcible passages in this ora- 
tion, for extract, but find no space for them in the 
present crowded condition of our pages. 





PELHAM—BY BULWER. 


Hert is one of the chefs d’auvres of Bulwer’s ge- 
nius, neatly printed in octavo form, and sold at 25 cts., 
by one of the first publishing houses in the country. 
The publishers declare their determination to con- 
tinue this series, at the same price for each novel, 
and to make their selections from the best works of 
the modern romancers. Such a determination, by 
such ahouse, (Harper & Brothers, ) effectually breaks 
up the publication of novels in newspaper form. 
Nothing need be said as to the merits of “Pelham.” 
The work has long since been placed among the 


* Critical and Miscellaneous Writings of T. Noon Talfourd— 
author of “Jon.” In one vol. —Carey & Hart: Philad. 1842. 
_| A History of the Life of Edward the Black Prince, &c., by 
GP. R. James. Philadelphia—Carey & Hart: 1342. 
Vor. I. 











most valuable, for interest, keen sarcasm, searching 
analysis, and fearless speculation, of the class to 
which it belongs. In the collections of modern sto- 
ry, it is a classic. 





RANDOM SHOTS AND SOUTHERN BREEZES.* 


Tuis is the somewhat affected title of a work, in 
two volumes, of mixed thought and travel, fun and 
philosophy, by Mr. Tasistro, an actor who acquired 
considerable reputation in his profession while in 
the Southern States, and is otherwise somewhat 
known as a gentleman of taste and letters. It is re- 
ceived just as we are closing our pages for the pre- 
sent number, and quite too late for a close examina- 
tion or elaborate notice. We have dipped into it, 
here and there, particularly into those portions which 
relate to our immediate neighborhood. From these, 
we should judge the work to be piquant,— perhaps, a 
little too highly spiced with satire which sometimes 
becomes personality. This is what we gather from 
a glimpse into its pages. A farther search may lead 
us to different conclusions, and the “random shots” 
which now promise to be “dead shots,” may turn out 
to be pellets of mere paper—innocent wadding,—or 
at most, mustard-seed and not buck. We hope so. 





REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


SOUTHERN QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


We learn with great pleasure that our graver bro- 
ther, the Southern Quarterly, will be issued from its 
Charleston press this week. We have been favored 
with a copy, in advance of publication, and from a 
hasty glance into its pages, we should say thatit 
promises excellently well. ‘The names of its con- 
tributors, so far as they are known 10 us, leave no 
doubt, that the promise will be amply redeemed. 
The subjects of review are equally numerous and 
varied. 





NORTH-AMERICAN REVIEW FOR JULY. 


SENsIBLE, correct and dignified as usual. The pa- 
per on Horace Walpole, is discriminating and judi- 
cious. The style of that on Affghanistan might have 
been better, but the article is comprehensive and in- 
structive. ‘The Gypsies’—a very good summary 
of the contents of Mr. Borrow’s book. The rest of 
the number contains much copious matter for future 
reading,—various in subject, and, doubtless, in style 
and modes of treatment. We may recur to it here- 
after. 





MANUAL FOR SELF-EDUCATION,. 


Amonc the magazines which reach us, and which 
promise to possess something more than a passing 
value; is this ‘Manual for Self-Education, a Maga- 
zine for the Young,” published in New-York. It is 
intended to “aid in the formation of character, the 
acquisition of knowledge, and the discipline of the 
mind.” Its editors are John Neal, A. D. Patterson 
and Thomas Delf. Of the two latter gentlemen, we 
know little. The former, however, is well known 
throughout the Union, as a man of real genius, strong 
good sense, great boldness of expression, and a frank 
ardency of temper, which precludes the idea of af- 
fectation or fraud of any kind. He may commit er- 


* Random Shots and Southern Breezes, containing critical re- 
marks on the Southern States and Southern Institutions, with 
semi-serious observations on Men and Manners. By Louis 
Fitzgerald Tasistro. In 2 vols.—New-York—Harper & Bro- 
thers: 1842. a 
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rors from impetuosity, never from design. The con- 
tents of the present number are judiciously written 
and selected. The numbers appear bi-monthly, con- 
tain 68 pages, and the subscription price is but one 
dollar and fifty cents per annum. 





GRAHAM AND GODEY. 


We despair entirely of emulating these two beau- 
tiful magazines, in pictorial attraction. We must 
ursue a different course to find favor. Graham’s 
agazine for July (August and Scptember not re- 
ceived,) has two very lovely illustrations,—the “Po- 
lish Mother,” and “Morning Prayer;” besides the 
usual fashion pictures, which we shall always con- 
sider impertinently out of place in a literary maga- 
zine. The contents of the work are pleasing and in- 
teresting. We note a pretty song of Hoffman, anda 
“Dirge” by James Russell Lowell, a young writer of 
real poetical endowment, diseased, however, as we 
think, most unhappily, by such affectations of quaint- 
ness and circumlocution, as will tend to ruin him 
wholly for posterity, if he does not speedily reform 
them. Mr. Griswold—whom we learn to be a cler- 
gyman—is the editor of Graham’s Magazine—a wri- 
ter of talent and industry. He will make it as de- 
serving in a literary point of view, as it is pictorially 
and typographically. He is adopting the proper 
course—engaging the best talent in the country. 
Among the writers, whose contributions he has se- 
cured periodically, we find the names of Cooper, 
Bryant, Longfellow, Hoffman, and many others, 
long since known as the most able of our magazine 
writers. That his work deserves to succeed, and must, 
under these circumstances, is unquestionable. We 
certainly wish it with our whole heart, as we always 
wish the success of the really good men and true, of 
our country. 

Godey’s Lady’s Book, for August, is worthy of the 
longline by which it has been preceded. ‘T'wo fine 
pictures, “The Fortune-Teller” and “Village Scene,” 
conduct us to the literary contents, which are gener- 
ally from the hands of well-known and popular wri- 
ters, such as Miss Sedgwick, Mrs. Hale, Miss Les- 
lie, Mrs. Sigourney, T.S. Arthur, &c. The “Lady’s 
Book” is one of the most tasteful of our periodicals. 
In mere arrangement and illustration, it would be 
difficult to improve upon it. 





THE KNICKERBOCKER FOR AUGUST, 


Asounps in its usual variety. The editorial de- 
partment is lively and spirited. That the editor 
should misrepresent us and some of our remarks, we 
will suppose to be involuntary. That he has rather 
avoided our subject of complaint and censure, may 
be equally so. We will suppose that the quotation 
of isolated passages from our criticism, instead of 
the whole of it, accords with the sense of right and 
Justice to which the editor of the Knickerbocker has 
been accustomed. We pursued, in his case, how- 
ever, a very different principle. We note what is 
said by the editor touching his “kindly impressions.”’ 
But he has made no atonement for injustice. He 
has avoided the subject of that inuendo to which we 
challenged his attention. We are less flexible than 
himself. We can forgive, and do so, though it is on- 
y he becoming policy that we should not forget. We 

esire, at least, to avoid all bickering with our con- 
temporaries. 





THE ORION FOR JULY, 


Is'before us, as usual, a pleasing and entertaining 
miscellany. The editor does not seem altogether to 
hit the white, in what he says about sectional litera- 








ture. Once for all, we are ata loss to discover, in 
any quarter, that foreign literature has been dispar 
aged by those who are anxious to promote that of 
the South. We can very well understand, why the 
editor of the Orion, who is a foreigner, should have 
no attachments in particular—prejudices, if the word 
is preferable—either for South or North, East or 
West! Wehave! In the language of Scott—whose 
genius derived half its strength from its local asso- 
ciations,— 
“This is our own, our native land.” 


A country is only rendered safe by the domestic at- 
tachment of its sons. Cosmopolite patriotism is, at 
best, a strange commodity. We trust that the edi- 
tor of the Orion, will wn i some allowances for the 
son of the soil, whose eye rests ever on the graves 
of his forefathers, and in sight of the famous battle- 
grounds, which their blood has hallowed to his re- 
membrance, and made free to his use. It is a sub- 
ject of some regret and surprise, with us, that the 
editor of the Orion should have committed himself 
so far in the purely domestic squabble between this 
Journal and the Knickerbocker, as to have quoted, 
with something like approbation, that sentence of 
the Knickerbocker which we denounced as covering 
a latent falsehood. There is some risk incurred in 
such an endorsement; particularly, indeed, as that 
journal avoids our challenge to this very matter. 
The very least that courtesy requires, in such a case, 
is that contemporary journals should say nothing. 





THE POETS’ MAGAZINE. 


Tuis is a monthly miscellany of verse, published 
at Albany, the plan of which is decidedly good, if we 
make one smallexception. We object to the pub- 
lication, in such a work, of original contributions, 
as directly tending to baffle the editor’s powers and 
privileges of discrimination, and as tending neces- 
sarily to impair the intrinsic value of the whole, as 
a carefully selected poetical anthology. A merely 
decent contribution, which the editor cannot refuse, 
is yet the very sort of thing which such a work should 
not contain. The miscellany is neatly printed, at 
the moderate price of two dollars per annum. 





MISCELLANY. 


TEMPERANCE AND RELIGION. 


It is with much regret we learn that some displea- 
sure has been manifested in respect to this journal, 
vecause of a passing remark on the subject of tem- 
perance and religious revivals, contained in the June 
number of the old series. We take for granted 
that every friend to the Magnolia, and every one 
who knows either its editor or publishers, must, af- 
ter a moment’s reflection, be persuaded that neither 
of them are likely to say, or permit, any thing in its 
pages, which may, in any degree, retard the proper 
progress of temperance and religion. The whole 
tone and bearing of a public journal should be re- 
ferred to,in any examination which may be pro- 
posed into its moral tendencies. A mere passing 
and incidental remark, which is meant to have a gen- 
eral character, cannot with justice be considered, 
without reference to the spirit and context of an 
article, as furnishing any grounds for objection to 
the Magazine which contains it. That our efforts 
are sincerely taken for the moral as well as the liter- 
ary improvement of the South, our friends very well 
know. That this knowledge should be made known 
to our readers at large, is our present and particular 
anxiety. 

In regard to the offensive remarks in question, we 
can safely say for the author, that it was an inad- 
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vertence, and would have been corrected by himself, 
had the proof-sheet been submitted to his revision. 
Even were it wholly correct, it would not be the just 
policy of any reformer, to offend the prejudices, or ir- 
ritate the self-esteem of any considerable body of 
citizens. We may add that the writer of that paper, 
is not only a total abstinence man in practice, but 
was among the first, twelve years ago, to take an ac- 
tive part in the temperance reformation of the South. 
He has a hearty faith in cold water, and perhaps 
uses more of it than any other temperance reformer 
of the State. He bathes in it at rising, at noon, and 
before lying down at night, and his daily draughts 
from the pure fountains over which moved the spirit 
of God, are from twelve to twenty tumblers. He 
commends the same practice, with reference simply 
to the physical comforts of the man, to all true be- 
lievers. He has found relief from this great natural 
and universal medicine, in head-ache, nervousness 
and indigestion, when medicine failed to mitigate 
his sufferings, and medical science hung her head in 
drooping and despair. ‘lhe Editorial Bureau of our 
next number will contain a paper on Cold Water, 
as a medicine,—being a summary of the great Ger- 
man system, as practised by the celebrated Priess- 
nitz, under the name of Hydropathy. ‘To this paper 
we refer the friends of temperance, as the subject 
unquestionably furnishes them with a wondrous va- 
riety of new arguments, physical and moral, in pro- 
motion of the great cause which they have in hand. 
Our readers will bear with us if we dwell some 
what longer on the offensive sentence,—for it is a 
single sentence only—which has occasioned their 
displeasure. ‘lhe writer, speaks of the tendency of 
our people, to excitements of the blood, which, for 
the time, they fancy te be moral and mental excite- 
ments only, and which pass off after a few periodi- 
cal spasms. Now, it must be remembered that he 
is speaking matter of history. His references are 
purely to what has been, and,—as he fears—what 
may be again; and what he says, instead of being 
matter of offence, should be regarded as a matter of 
warming and exhortation. Why a revival, unless 
there has been a relapse? Whatever may be the ho- 
ly and warming principles of a few in our country— 
fixed and elevated,—it cannot be disguised that much 
of all our outcry, springs from our habitual ten- 
dencies, as a people, to moral excitements. ‘The 
last convert, becomes, for a season, the most furious 
reformer; and to those who, like the writer in ques- 
tion, have been systematic temperance men from 
the beginning, it does seem a matter of equal mirth 
and wonder, to find themselves thrust aside, as to- 
tally unworthy to share in the very service to which 
their whole lives have been devoted. Sorrow natu- 
rally succeeds to the surprise, since it is very certain 
that the reformer who is quick to anger, is equally 
quick in cooling off. Reforms effected in a fury 
are never permanent, and it is against this danger. 
that the hint of the writer referred to, should be re- 
ceived as matter of wholesome caution. People 
cry out “peace, peace!” when there is no peace; and 
the virtue is never so nigh to overthrow, as when it 
is most clamvrous of, and confident in, its own 
strength. The leaders of this reform should beware 
of this, and suspend the progress of excitement be- 
fore reaction. ‘To produce in chronic cases, a crisis, 
is certainly the first step towards curing the patient. 
But what physician studies to keep up the crisis— 
to continue and increase the fever, which already 
rages? This is the great moment of difficulty. The 
temperance excitement which brought about the pro- 
per crisis—which brought the chronic humors in 
the moral body to a head,—was a proper work; but 
the patient is now to be soothed —to be let down 
from his excitement—gradually,—judiciously—so 
that he may sink into the heart of society once more, 
and, passing unobserved among its members, pursue 





the usual objects of the social and civilized man. 
‘To effect this, requires some thinking,— but precious 
little declamation. Already, people smile at the 
numerous incompetent persons, who dilate upon 
this, the most difhcult of all subjects of moral inves- 
tigation, in the mere language of common place de- 
clamation. Lord Bacon has a fine essay, on the 
evils done to the cause of religion by incompetent 
preachers. How much more is this evil to be uread- 
ed, at a time, and on an occasion like the present— 
when so many social and even religious prejudices 
are to, be overcome,—when so much mystery hangs 
over the moral natnre of the drunkard,—and when 
so much care and judgment are necessary in bring- 
ing public opinion down trom a state of partial phren- 
zy, to the salutary and consistent condition of a sane 
and healthy, and permanent principle. 

Let not our friends and readers suppose that we 
would discourage their efforts, or disparage their 
performances, in what is here said. far trom it. 
So far, they have done well and nobly; and they 
must go on. They must secure the ground they 
have gained, fortify step by step, until there is no 
foothold for the rum-drinker to stand upon. But all 
this requires good generalship; and good generals 
are very few. ‘The modus operanai, is yet to be as- 
certained; and is it likely that it will be ascertained, 
in the floods of wishy-washy declamation, which 
vlready begin to disgust many of those who are 
most anxious in the progress of this most holy cause. 
We propose, as soon as our contributors will leave 
us a little space in our own pages, to put forth our 
views on this fruitful subject, by which we hope to 
forward, in some degree, the rational objects of this 
reform. ‘This is just the moment of greatest peril 
to the objects of this association ; now, when public 
opinion is awakened, (which is the great and almost 
only benefit from any moral excitement,) and when, 
conscious of the possession of power, the reform- 
ers, from pushing it too far, and seeking to compass 
too many objects, are about to risk every thing which 
has been gained. Let them look toit. On this rock 
have they always split before; and this violence 
which assails friend and foe, who will not concur 
with them in every thing, is the very sort of insolence 
which revolts friends, and makes foes on every hand. 

A word more on the particular subject which has 
occasioned this article. That the history, heretofore, 
of temperance excitements in our country, has been 
very much the history of mere passion, unsustained 
by principle, is scarcely a subject of question. But 
suppose that it were not the history, and that the 
writer of the remark in question, was guilty of in- 
justice— what should be the course and answer of 
any real reformer, properly influenced by a deep 
sense of moral obligation. It would be precisely 
that of the Christian, under similar circumstances, 
of similar reproach. Does the Christian get angry 
because his religion is deemed imperfect? Does he 
not rather, with that humility which alone achieves 
great things, confess the imperfections of his nature; 
admit his fears that he may not be in the right way— 
implore the counsels of his friends, and solicit their 
prayers, with his own, that the Most Hien, would 
vouchsafe the necessary light and knowledge, for 
the proper direction of his footsteps. The history 
of Job might be read with advantage by those re- 
formers of yesterday, whose violence is in proportion 
to the extreme infancy of their principles, and who, 
proving in this way, the truth of the assertion, that 
passion, vanity and blood, not principle, are at the 
bottom of their labors—bully those who venture to 
hint that they cannot be right in every thing. The 
good reformer,—who must at bottom be a good Chris- 
tian,—pursues,a very different course. He is hum- 
ble in proportion to his human weakness; and the 
cry which tells him of the breakers, is a cry which 
increasing his humility, awakens his caution, and 
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makes him steer his bark, with soberness, in silence, 
and with his calm observant eye, fixed ever upon 
the pole star of principle, planted for his sole guid- 
ance, in the high, immutable heavens. 





OUR VILLAGE PROSPECT. 
FROM THE LETTER OF A CORRESPONDENT. 


“1p, my Dear Sir, you should take your contem- 
lated trip to the South-West, through Georgia, I 
ae that you will pitch upon S+****,—a little village 
on the main route,—for a resting place. It is true 
there is M*******##*** the seat of Government, 
situated on a litthe more than ‘seven hills,’ which 
has a State House,a Penitentiary, and Governor’s 
House, which S***** has not ;—and there is M****, 
the ‘city of cotton bags,’ which has its Female Col- 
lege, and its hundred and one ware-houses, with 
dishevelled boards,—and black loooking ‘upland’ 
steamboats, in loose array, along the wharves of the 
river,—all of which the little village of S***** has 
not. But these things have no attractions for 
you, and I must, therefore, let you know what of 
preference I have found for S*****. ‘Humph? 
would say some stage-traveller were he to see this 
allusion to our village—‘what can he find there but 
‘dishevelled boards’ and ‘decaying store-houses.’— 
But stop, good traveller, we think that store-houses 
constitute ‘almost no part’ of a village; therefore it 
matters not whether they are decaying, or are not 
there at all. As your purposes are not ‘to buy and 
sell and get gain,’ but to look around you, first for a 
little quiet and repose, and secondly, for that ease of 
village intercourse which helps you to enjoy the 
ltttle of art you may find, and so much enhances the 
pleasure of the natural. S***** is not a roman- 
tic village—there being nothing wild or irregular, 
and but very little fanciful about it. But it isa 
beautiful and interesting village. If I mistake not 
your eye will find beauty even in the ‘semblance of 
decay, although this is but the ‘moiety of the half’ 
of its true beauty or interest. It has its groves near 
by, and its fine woods lying ‘solemn and stately’ in 
the distance—its gardens, with manifold fruitage, 
and its adjacent fields burdened with the glorious 
grain of the Indian Corn. It has too, a ‘village 
church,’ situated in the centre of a grove of stern and 
thick browed oaks ; beneath which, here and there, 
rest the departed of other years. Some have the 
stately vault of rock in which to rest, and others are 
only marked by a hillock, which time will soon ef- 
face. But the winds do play their requiem through 
the oaken branches above, as solemnly and as 
sweetly as if for the honored dead. Art and ele- 
gance too, have here found a home. We speak 
comparatively. One citizen can show you a fish- 
pond with its tastefully decorated banks and islands, 
the work of art,—another the finest garden the country 
can boast,—another the most tasteful dwelling house, 
—another the best cultivated farm—and, another, 
some of the costliest and best specimens of paintings 
by American artists. Produce me the villager who 
can show a fine landscape for which he has paid the 
artist six or seven hundred dollars, together with a 
number of other paintings, some from the old masters 
—which evince no ordinary judgment—and the pos- 
session of which would stamp, at once, one of your 
city denizens as a man of taste,—and, I will yield my 
point, that this little village has an equal. It is true 
it has no village newspaper. It might be a query 
with some, whether this is an evidence of good or 
bad taste. I would suggest it as a subject of diseus- 
sion for the village Debating Society. But there are 
one or two features in the landscape of the village 
really worth notice. Your traveller who hurries 
through, in company with Uncle Sam’s Post, will 
hardly have the pleasure of a cowp-d’al at the true 





ay 


beauty of the landscape. The stage road runs just 
where it should not, for a glance at any of the fine 
views. Butif he will alight, and go with me a little 
to the northward, I will show him as fine a village 
scene as painter ever drew. ‘There, the whole vil- 
lage lies within the scope of a glance. Near by, is 
the church with its fine and imposing grove, not spire, 
for it has none, and is a very plain building,—lower 
down to the right is a fine dwelling, half hid in the 
trees, which nature and art have made as beautiful 
and as various as heart or eye could wish. Imme- 
diately in front, but still below you, is another, sur- 
rounded with stately and imposing forest trees.— 
Another, at right angles with your position from the 
village, crowns the summit of a hill, and is likewise 
embowered in forest trees. In front, and beyond the 
valley, on a varied but gradually rising surface, 
lies the village with houses of every size and kind, 
{rom the low smoky hovel with half fallen chimnies, 
to the elegant mansion. You will agree with me— 
fine houses do not always make fine views. A 
splendid mansion is a very dull thing, if nature has 
not had a hand in adorning the grounds around—and 
it can only look well in the contrast with the more 
lowly, but not much less interesting, houses of the 
poor. Indeed, I think a village having every house 
a fine one, would be like a painted bauble, pretty 
every where, beautiful no where. On the extreme 
leftis another small church, or ‘ meeting-house,’ as 
more properly termed, with several cottages which 
dot the landscape, half seen, half hid, by noble forest 
trees. In nearly the same direction is a very city 
like dwelling, which peers out boldly, as if disdain- 
ing to be hid by the envious roof-trees which com- 
pletely embower its sidesand rear. The road also 
appears beautifully from this point,—winding off 
from the village over the hill. 

At the farthest point of view and bounded by the 
forest beyond, you perceive a row of large and ele- 
gant residences, receding gradually until it termi- 
nates with a fine stately academy, possessing a steeple 
which contaims the village clock, the call of which 
has long been wont to summon the village maidens 
to the tasks of study. Atone time a hundred and 
fifty young ladies attended this school, then the best 
and most remarkable female institution in the State. 
Old S**** T**##*, (I beg his pardon, but the epithet 
old adds a dignity to the memory of some men,) was 
then in his glory. For four or five successive years 
he made an average of ten thousand dollars, yearly, 
by his school. Many, very many, of the fair daugh- 
ters of Georgia, who have profited by his instruc- 
tions, remember him, with all his quaintness and 
vagary, with reverence and respect. He was ac- 
customed to hold forth occasionally from the pulpit, 
and seldom went into it, as | have been credibly in- 
formed, without being accompanied by his violin, 
with which he could discourse most eloquently — 
Which was the most instrumental in doing good, is 
not said, but it is very clear that the violin had the 
advantage of the influence in collecting the hearers. 
The old gentleman is still living, I believe, having 
‘obeyed a call’ from the greedy West, to enlighten 
her daughters. May the sounds of his violin grow 
sweeter to his ear as he mellows into age, and may 
time, in its fulness, hand him gently to the grave. 

But it is not my purpose to minutely describe 
every feature in the scene before us. By shifting it, 
or, more properly, our position, we have a very dif- 
ferent and more striking view of portions: of the vil- 
lage. Our stand is now southward. To the right 
isthe business part of the village—in front is a fine 
view of the dwellings alluded to, and the academy, 
with three large and heavy buildings, accessories, 
for school purposes in the palmy days of the institu- 
tion. The road or street is, from the slight undula- 
tion of the ground, seen to great advantage,—along 
the opposite side of which is a perfect wall of flow- 
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ers, of every hue, and peering above these, are, the 
fronts and tops of the houses, and the more stately 
growth of forest trees. Nearer, in the valley and in 
the ascending slope of the hill, are lots of various 
sizes, parcelled off and used for various purposes, 
giving a pleasant contrast to the rich drapery of 
nature and art which curtains the brow of the hill. 

But I have said enough to tempt you, should con- 
venience lend her pliant hand to circumstances, and 
place you near the little village of S*****, in your 
westward peregrinations. As for the residents, I 
have nothing to say, than that they are very clever 
and very kind. It would be invidious, even to say 
the good that might with great justice be said. You 
will not go there tosee man. He is to be seen every 
where, and is very much the same animal under 
whatever sun, in the city or the villege, in the ark 
or in the middle of the nineteenth century. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


THERE are now several papers, periodically pub- 
lished by American booksellers, circulated without 
cost, and meant for the diffusion of intelligence, on 
all subjects relatim% to the actual or proposed publi- 
cation of new books in this country and Europe.— 
From among these, we receive those of Messrs. J. 
& H. G. Langley, of New-York; and Messrs. Carey 
& Hart, of Philadelphia. We find these periodicals 
quite useful, and sometimes interesting. ‘To book- 
sellers they must be of particular importance.— 
From late numbers of the United States Litera- 
ry Advertiser (Langley’s) we gather a few items.— 
The following are from English Literary announce- 
ments :— 

The Life of the late Sir David Wilkie, by Allan 
Cunningham. 

Asia Minor, Pontus, and Armenia, by W. J. 
Hamilton. 

Excursions in Newfoundland, with a Geological 
survey of the Island, by J. B. Jukes, Esq. 

Mr. Vigne’s “Travels in Kashmere, the Alpine 
Punjaub, and Great and Little Thibet,” and Captain 
Fane’s “ Five Year’s Residence in India,” describe 
portions of the country bordering on Affghanistan. 

8. C. Hall is engaged in preparing for the press a 
collection of British Ballads, including the choicest 
of those that have been gathered by Bishop Percy, 
Evans, Ritson, Ellis, Scott, Jameson and others, the 
majority of which rank among the most popular 
compositions in the language, but which have never 
yet been brought together. 

A New Work is announced for immediate pub- 
lication by Professor Leibig, entitled ‘“ Animal 
Chemistry, or the application of Organic Chemis- 
try to the elucidation of Physiology and Pathology.” 

A curious book is announced as in press, entitled 
“Electropathy,” or relief and cure of nervous and 
painful affections, by subtraction of the Electric 
fluid through the medium of a patent instrument 
called Electrometer. 

The Life and Correspondence of the late Sir Ast- 
ley Cooper. 
us History of Christianity,” by W.C. Taylor, 

.D. 

A new edition of a work from the German, entitled 
“The Public Economy of Athens.” 

A new Theological Work is announced by Rev. 
Richard Cattermole, under the title of ‘“‘Churchmen 
and Church of England Literature.” 

A Life of Robert Pollok, by his brother David 
Pollok. 

A work is announced with the singular title of A 
Life and Defence of the Conduct and Principles of 
the Venerable and Calumniated Edward Bonner. 

In addition to these we have new novels announced 
as forthcoming, from Mrs. Trollope, (The Barnaby’s 








in America )—Captain Chamier, (Passion and Prin- 
ciple)—and the late Mrs. Maclean, (L. E. L.) en- 
titled “‘ Lady Ann Granard, &c.” with a Portrait of 
the author. Mr. James, the popular novelist, has, 
already published, a History of the Life and Times 
of Louis XIV. We hear nothing of the finishing 
portions of his ‘Ceeur de Lion,’ 

The German and French presses continue to teem 
with books of every description,—some of them, 
by their titles, of highly promising character. 

The American press is in a state of unusual tor- 
pidity. The literary announcements are very few 
and unimportant. A work on Palestine, by Mr. 
Cooley, is published ;—and a new History of Mexi- 
co, in 1842—with additional accounts of Texas and 
Yucatan—by C. J. Folsom, of New-York, is also 
published. Mr. Cooper, we are told, has in prepar- 
ation a new nautical story, called “ Le Feu Follet, 
or Wing and Wing,” the scene of which is in the 
Mediterranean. ‘The title of this new novel, as 
printed in some of the newspapers, is singular] 
devoid of significance. We have presumed, thou; h 
without authority, to write itin our own way, taking 
for granted that the French phrase (Le Feu Follet, 
or Ignis Fatuus) is the one intended by the author. 
We look, from this title, to have some vivid sea- 
passages,—some capricious displays of wind, wea- 
ther, and nautical wantonness,—and to be more 
than once beguiled into forgetfulness of our wherea- 
bouts, by some delusive fly-a-ways of elemental ori- 
gin,—in the creation and dispersion of which, Mr. 
Cooper is the acknowledged Prospero. May his 
wand never be broken ! 

We note little more among the American Litera- 
ry announcements to interest our readers, unless it 
be “The Political History of the Devil,” which, 
certainly, if tolerable justice only be done to that 
Potentate, should prove, in the newspaper phrase, 
a work of very great and exciting interest. Much, 
of course, will depend upon the biographer, and 
upon his personal intimacy with his subject; and 
yet, if he has been a wise man, he has kept in mind 
that wholesome proverb, which recommends a long 
spoon to all those who sup with that personage.— 

e hardly dare hope, however, that this caution has 
been remembered, since we certainly wish that the 
biography may be a good one. 

ADDENDA. 

Since the above was penned, we are in receipt of 
the Literary Advertiser, for August, from which we 
glean the few following items : 

A History of the Exploring Expedition, by Lieut. 
Wilkes, is about to be published. This work will 
be illustrated by maps, drawings, figures, &c. 

A newedition of the American Poets by Griswold, 
is in preparation at Philadelphia. The first has 
already been exhausted. This gentleman has also 
in preparation, a work to be entitled the “Curiosities 
of American Literature.” We gather but an im- 
perfect idea of the design of this work, from the as- 
surance that the Puritan period of our history will 
furnish the material. 

W. H.C. Hosmer, a young writer of New-York, 
has a Poem of considerable length ready for the 
press ;—the subject taken from events in the early 
history of that State. 

Stevens and Catherwood have already in ad- 
vanced preparation, a new work on the antiquities 
of Central America, the materials for which are 
equally abundant, curious and interesting. 

Carey & Hart announce, as forthcoming, several 
new works—among which are, a Life of Napoleon 
by M. Thiers; anew edition of Dunlop’s celebrate 
work, the History of Fiction; and the “Gift”—An- 
nual—for 1843. 

Among the announcements of the English press, 
are— 
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“Masaniello,” by Horace Smith. 

“The Correspondence of Mary, Queen of Scots, 
by Prince Labanoff—a correspondence lately disco- 
vered at Hampton Court Palace, which promises to 
throw much new light on the strange, sad history of 
that unhappy woman. 

‘Mabel Meredith, or the Bride of the North,” by 
Bulwer, promises to be rich in his peculiar charac- 
teristics, as the scene is laid in Russia, at the Court, 
and during the time, of the voluptuous and dissolute 
Empress, Catharine. Mr. Bulwer has also in pre- 
— a new drama, to be brought out by Ma- 
creaday. 

The Salamandrine, or Love and Immortality,” 
a romance, by Chas. Mackay. 

“Vestiarium Scoticum,” a superb work, by John 
S. Stuart, embellished by 75 coloured illustrations, 
comprises an historical account of the Tartans or 
Highland clans, and the feudal times of Scotland. 

Several posthumous works by Theo. Hook are 
announced. This author seems to be more fecund 
after death, than in life. There are other literary 
novelties, but we must reserve our summary for a 
period of less magazine pressure. 

Among the items of literary interest, we see it sta- 
ted that Shakspeare’s dramas are to be represented 
at the Theatre Royal of Berlin, by order of the King 
of Prussia,—the scenery to be that of the age of Eli- 
zabeth. 

Among the recent deaths of distinguished Euro- 

eans, we see those of M. Sismondi, the historian ; 
Henry Lister, the author of Granby, &c., and M. 
André, the great musical composer. The funeral of 
the last named was attended by more than 1500 per- 
sons; many of whom came from a great distance for 
the purpose. The funeral hymns, written by him- 
self, were performed by more than 200 young per- 
sons. 





DOMESTIC HISTORY. 
AUGUSTA AND ITS NEIGHBORHOOD. 

We deem it a duty, and it shall certainly be our 
care, to gather up from the transient publications of 
the day, any matters, relating to the early history of 
our country, particularly at the South, which may 
tend to exhibit our progress and fortunes, or illus- 
trate our character. In this way, without being sur- 
rendered to such material, and without losing any 
portion of its pretension as a miscellany devoted to 
the day, and the future, our pages will also have 
some claim to the regards of the man of letters, and the 
historian, as a treasury of interesting reminiscences. 
The following, which we take from the Savannah 
Georgian, and which, no doubt, was furnished to that 
journal, by that indefatigable and skilful chronicler, 
Dr. Stevens, is a fragment of this description. The 
greater portion of it is drawn from a very brief but 
interesting pamphlet, published in London, by way 
of evidence and under oath, in order to show the 
absolute existing condition of the Georgia colony, 
in 1740. Silver Bluff, which is referred to in one of 
the paragraphs below, is now planted by General 
Hammond, of South-Carolina. It was owned and 
occupied by the celebrated Indian trader, Galphin, 
and during the revolutionary war, the fort, at this 
place, was called Fort Galphin. Prior to that period, 
and during the Cherokee war, it had the more for- 
midable name of Fort Dreadnought. Some interest- 
ing traditions, Piratical and Indian, may be gathered 
from among the old people in this neighborhood. It 
is one of the thousand spots in our country, where 
popular tradition has placed a Pirate treasure. Dig- 
gings for these hoards are said to have taken place, 
under immediate inspiration ; the digger being fre- 
quently on the eve of success, and, always, by some 
inadvertency or inconvenience, losing the precious 





object of search from his very grasp. We may add 
to the paragraph which describes the fatal influence 
of the small-pox among the Cherokees, a curious 
fact which is subversive of some half dozen theories 
on the subject of Indian character. Nothing is 
more common, than to hear it said that suicide is 
unknown among the Indians. Now, it is on record, 
and unquestionably true, that, numbers of the Chero- 
kee warriors, when they discovered that the small-pox 
had left its marks upon their faces, destroying their 
beauty, put themselves to death—a circumstance 
scarcely remarkable, when it is remembered how 
greatly an Indian prides himself on his personal ap- 
pearance; how much of a dandy he is; and how 
deeply he abhors a defect of limb or an unsightly 
blot upon the visage. It would be quite an interest- 
ing employment, to illustrate, with the appropriate 
facts of history, such fragmentary chronicles as the 
following. 

“Augusta was laid out by order of Gen. Oglethorpe 
in 1735, or rather was designated by him as a milita- 
ry post, at which he established a fort, named in ho- 
nor of one of the Royal Princesses, Fort Augusta. 
Roger De Lacy, an Indian agent, was one of the first 
settlers, and it soon became one of the most consid- 
erable places for Indian trade eitifer in South-Caro- 
lina or Georgia. From three different pamphlets, 
published over a hundred years since, we extract the 
following notices of this now beautiful city. In 1737, 
it was thus described: 

‘As these precautions were taken for the southern 
part of the province, directions were given for a fort 
to be built for the security of the northern part, b 
way of an out-guard against any invasion by land. 
This was at a place called Augusta, which has 
proved a very thriving town, it being now the chief 
place of trade with the Indians, and where the tra- 
ders of both provinces of South-Carolina and Geor- 
gia resort, from the security they find there. Au- 
gusta is about two hundred and thirty miles by wa- 
ter from the town of Savannah. The town, which 
stands upon a high ground near the river, is well in- 
habited, and has several warehouses in it furnished 
with goods for the Indian trade. <A road has been 
likewise made, so that horsemen can now ride from 
this town to Savannah, as likewise to the Cherokee 
Indians, who are situated above the town of Augus- 
ta, and trade withit. A garrison has been kept at 
this fort at the Trustees’ expense, till the arrival of 
the regiment his majesty since ordered for the de- 
fence of the colony.’ 

“In 1740, the following condition of that place was 
published on oath. ‘To show, however, the progres- 
sive character of the river settlements, we give a 
succinct account of those which then existed. 

“Three miles up the river there is an Indian town, 
and at six miles distance are several considerable 
plantations. Atten miles distance are some mere, 
and at fifteen miles distance is a little village called 
Abercorn. 

‘Above that, on the Carolina side, is the town of 
Purysburg, twenty-two miles from Savannah; and 
on the Georgia side, twelve miles from Purysburg, 
is the town of Ebenezer, which thrives very much; 
there are very good houses built for each of the min- 
istry, and an orphan-house; and they have partly 
framed houses and partly huts, neatly built, and 
formed into regular streets; they have a great deal 
of cattle and corn ground, so that they sell provisions 
at Savannah, for they raise much more than they 
can consume. 

‘Thirty miles above Ebenezer, on the Carolina 
side, lies Parachocola’s fort; five miles above Par- 
achocola’s, on the Georgia side, lies the Euchee 
Town, or Mount Pleasant, to which about a hundred 
Indians belong; but few of them stay now in the 
town, they choosing rather to live dispersed. All the 
land, from Ebenezer to the River Briers, belongs to 
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those Indians, who will not part with the same, | 
therefore it cannot be planted. 

‘One hundred and forty miles above Mount Plea- 
sant,on the Carolina side, is Silver Bluff, where 
there is another settlement of Euchee Indians; on 
poth sides of the river are fields of corn planted by 
them.’ 

‘Thirty miles above Silver Bluff is New-Windsor, 
formerly known by the name of Savannah Town, 
or Moore’s Fort, where there are but two o1 three 
families on the Carolina side, and a small Fort. 

‘Seven miles above New-Windsor, on the Geor- 
gia side, lies the town of Augusta, just below the 
falls; this was laid out by the Trustees’ orders, in 
the year 1735, which has thriven prodigiously ; there | 





are several ware-houses thoroughly well furnished | 


with goods for the Indian trade, and five large boats 
belonging to the different inhabitants of the town, 
which can carry about nine or ten thousand weight 
of deer skins each, making four or five voyages at 
least, in a year, to Charlestown, for exporting to 
England—and the value of each cargo is computed 
to from 12 to £1500 sterling. Hither all the English 
traders. with their servants, resort in Spring; and 
tis computed above two thousand horses come 
hither at that season; and the traders, packhorse 
men, servants, townsmen, and others, depending 
upon that business, are moderately computed to be 
six hundred white men, who live by their trade, car- 
rying upon packhorses all kinds of proper English 
goods, for which the Indians pay in deer skins, bea- 
ver, and other furs; each Indian hunter is reckoned 
to get three hundred weight of deer skins ina year. 
This is a very advantageous trade to England, since 
it is most paid in woollen and iron.’ 

“The value of Augusta, as a*means of quieting 
the neighboring tribes, and securing peace, may be 
seen from the view of Benj. Martyn, Esq., the Sec- 
retary of the Trustees, in 1741. After speaking of 
a road which ran from Augusta to the Cherokee In- 
dians, who were situated above, on the Georgia side 
of the river, in the valleys of the Apalachian Moun- 
tains, he says—” 

‘The Cherokees have now between four and five 
hundred warriors. The French have been using 
their utmost endeavors to gain or destroy them ; but 
as the town of Augusta so easily furnishes them with 
arms, ammunition, and necesssaries, the French 
not been able to get any ground among them.— 
The Creek Indians live to the westward of Augus- 
ta, their chief town is the Cowetas, at two hundred 
miles distance. The Lower Creeks consist of about 
athousand, and the Upper Creeks of about seven 
hundred fighting men; upon the edge of the whole 
country the French fort of Alabama lies. They 
are all sincerely attached to the English interest, 
and they express the greatest gratitude upon all oc- 
casions, for the kind reception which their chiefs 
met with in England, and for the justice with which 
all the Indians are treated in Georgia. Beyond the 
Creeks lie the Chickasaws, who are a very brave 
people ; they inhabit near the eng 3 river, and 

ssess the banks of it; they are likewise great 

riends to the English, and have resisted both the 
bribes and arms of the French. Some Georgia tra- 
ders live among them. ‘Ten towns also, of the 
Choctaws, who were formerly in alliance with the 
French, trade with the people of Georgia.’ 

“Tn the summer of 1739, Oglethorpe met most of 
the chiefs of these tribes at Coweta, now Fort 
Mitchell on the Chattahochee river, to settle an am- 
icable treaty with them, and to arrange with regard 
to the Indian Traders, with whom some difficulties 
had occurred. He concluded a treaty on the 2lst 
of August, 1739, and, starting for Augusta, reached 
that place on the 5th of September. Here he re- 
ceived a deputation of Chickasaw and Cherokee In- 
dians; ‘the last of whom came with a heavy com- 








plaint that his people had been poisoned by the rum 
which had been brought to them by the traders. At 
this they expressed high resentment, and even threat- 
ened revenge. As this was an affair of quite an 
alarming nature, the General made strict inquiry 
into it, and ascertained that some unlicensed traders 
had, the preceding summer, carried up the small 
pox, which is fatal to the Indians, and that several 
of their warriors, as well as others, had fallen vic- 
tims to the distemper. It was with some difficulty 
that he convinced the Indians that this was the real 
cause of the calamity. At the same time he as- 
sured them, that such were the precautions and 
strict examination used before any applicant for 
leave to trade could obtain it, that they need not ap- 
prehend any danger from such as came to them with 
a license. With this explanation and assurance 
they went away satisfied.’ ” 

“He left Augusta on the 14th, and reached Sa- 
vannah on the 22d of September, a journey which 
now requires a day, then consuming a week.” 

“ During the revolutionary war it was a place of 
much importance, and was the centre of many of 
the partisan operations of the up-country.” 

“Augusta is now one of the most beautiful cities in 
Georgia; the river washing it in front; the village 
of Hamburg on its opposite bank ; its own broad-tree 
shaded streets; its neat public buildings ; its delight- 
ful suburbs, with its fine drives and charming walks, 
and the hospitality and kindness of its citizens present 
a combination of attractions, singularly felicitous.” 





JUDGE LONGSTREET. 
NEW SERIES OF GEORGIA SCENES. 

Tue Southern reader will be pleased to find in the 
present number, the beginning of a new series of the 
very popular sketches, the “Georgia Scenes,” by 
Judge Longstreet. He will also be pleased to see in 
its publication, in the present number, a new earnest 
of the anxiety of the publishers to secure his good 
opinion. The article was received just as we were 
about to put the finishing stroke to our monthly issue. 
Its contents were all prepared—its pages made up, 
and the September number, due on the Ist, would 
have been issued on the 25th August; when the re- 
ceipt of this contribution induced them to add ano- 
ther form—eight pages—to the work. Instead, there- 
fore, of 64, the reader will find himself in possession 
of 72 pages. Judge Longstreet prefaces his article 
by the following letter, explanatory of that de- 
lay in his communication, which, to those fami- 
liar with his previous writings, was necessarily a 
subject of considerable regret. The privilege, so li- 
berally accorded by the Writer, of cutting and carv- 
ing his tale, at pleasure, we have seen no sufficient 
reason to exercise. The sequel will appear in our 
next. 

“Oxrorb, 19TH Avucust, 1842. 

“ Gentlemen,—Your notice of an expected commu- 
nication from me fora preceding number of the Mag- 
nolia, escaped me until very lately,—-so lately, in- 
deed, as to leave me no alternative but to pees son 
you and your patrons a second time, or to send you 
some crude, uncorrected production of my pen al- 
ready on hand. For, though I encouraged your Mr. 
Pendleton, to expect something from me in the 
course of time, I did not know that I left him under 
the impression that it was to come so soon as he 
looked for it; certainly, I did not expect its forth- 
coming to have been previously announced. How- 
ever, you perceive I am willing to take the worst 
consequences of the mistake upon myself, by put- 
ting forth a piece of less merit than I think I could give 
it, rather than expose you to censure for a violation 
of your promise. The piece was originally struck 
out for a book, not for a periodical of the common 
size. It is, therefore, too long for the place to which 
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Isend it. Cut it, trim it, concrete it, or exclude it, 
as you may think proper. It is one of a number of 
manuscripts (mostly unfinished and all uncorrected) 
which I have long kept on hand, because I could not 
gain my consent to destroy or to publish them. As, 
in case of my death, they would probably be given 
to the public in their present unfinished and uncor- 
rected state, but more especially, as your very liber- 
al offer for them, (i. e., for the first publication of 
them,) will make me to turn them to very good ac- 
count, I have concluded to dress them up as I may 
have time, and send them to you. ~My labors are 
excessive, and therefore | may not be able to furnish 
you more than one piece for every other number of 
the Magnolia,—oftener, if 1 can. Wishing that you 
may make them far more profitable to you, than you 
are making them to me, 
I remain your obedient servant, 
A. B. Loyastreer. 





, 


THE MILITARY AND NAVAL RESOURCES OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 

On this subject, a paper was promised by the au- 
thor of the two articles in the Magnolia, on “our 
British Relations.” It may be well to state, to avoid 
misconception, that the paper on the ‘““Warlike Re- 
sources of the United States,” contained in the pre- 
sent number, is from another hand. 





SOUTHERN LETTERS. 


We have a letter from Mr. John Tomlin, of Ten- 
nessee, on the sul ject of American Letters, and Sou- 
thern Letters in particular, to which we should cer- 
tainly give place, were it less fervidly expressed, 
and did it relate less to a department of the subject, 
which has already been handled more than once in 
the pages of the Magnolia. He thinks correctly on 
this subject, and asa Southron should. We certain- 
ly have been, very long, and are still, under a most 
humiliating bondage—a bondage to those who are 
themselves bondsmen. We have a proper pride and 
hope in American letters,—in what has been, and 
what may yet be, done;—but our pride prompts us 
to insist that the South shall do her share of the 
work, before she can demand her portion of the glo- 
ry. ‘This is plain sense and plain sailing, surely ? 





- SOUTHERN POETRY AND POETS. 


Our correspondent, who writes to us on this sub- 
ject, is informed that we will keep in mind the cor- 
rections which he suggests, and make use of them, 
in a series of notices which we propose to make, here- 
after, of the writings, in detail, of the several South- 
ern poets. We donot regard them as at all mate- 
rial, as a correction of what has been said in our 

revious notice; since our purpose was simply to af- 
ord to the reader, a general, and not a precise, idea 
of the extent of Southern performance. 





THE FINE ARTS IN CHARLESTON. 


Our friends in the interior, will do well, should 
they visit Charleston, to look in upon the collection 
of pictures now exhibited at the Hall of the Appren- 
tices’ Library Society. A paper, from the hand of 
one who has every claim to public confidence, in 
this high and exquisite branch of art, will be found 
in the present number: The writer, as he meant cri- 
ticism, very properly forebore a general examina- 
tion of the collection. He has confined himself en- 
tirely to such of the works of the old: masters and 








foreign artists, as were mostly deserving the study of 
the youpg student. But the collection is rich, be. 
side, in the performances of Carolina art, many 
specimens of which are equally honorable to the ar- 
tists and creditable to the country. Perhaps, there 
is no State in- the Union, of any size, which has so 
completely established its claim tu rank, in the pro- 
duction of superior artists, as South-Carolina. It js 
our reproach that the present exhibition should have 
been less intended for the honor of this exquisite 
art, than as calculated to promote the objects and in- 
terests of another and very different institution. We 
would see the muse beloved and followed, on her 
own account, and not because she may be made use- 
ful to the pecuniary resources of any society, how- 
ever honorable and excellent its purposes. We may 
add, that our own examination of this collection, 
though quite too hurried for criticism, was sufficient 
to enable us to speak with confidence on its general 
merits. We conscientiously believe that a more 
valuable collection cannot be found in exhibition, 
any where in the United States. 





NEW MUSIC—OLD AND NEW BOOKS. 


We are indebted to Mr. Oates for the following 
pieces of new music—viz: ‘‘La Poste—Walse en- 
forme de rondeau, pour le piano forte, par F. Burg- 
miiller;” “The Zephyr Waltz—by Edward Leslie 
Walker;” “My Star of Hope,” and ‘Treasures of 
the Heart,” by Panseron; “Sister Dear,” by Bishop; 
and “Go and forget, that we have met,” words by 
Bayley, and music by W. Knight. The words of 
these airs are pretty, but their success must depend 
chiefly upon their music. Upon the quality of this; 
we cannot so well determine. Our ear is an obtuse 
one; and just now, our bird of song, on whose judg- 
ment we rest our own, and whose sweet voice usu- 
ally influences it, is absent from us. It will not be 
amiss, however, to say, that, with an extensive col- 
lection of music and musical instruments, Mr. Oates 
keeps a still more rare collection of old books. He 
is a gatherer of these in every market, and his pas- 
sion for them, sometimes (we fancy) makes him re- 
luctant to sell them. His vertu interferes with his 
vocation. The lover of venerable brass-bound and 
mouldy tomes,—the first achievements of the infant 
press,—of scarce histories, and curious pamphlets— 
will do well to look over his collection. e have 
found his variety great, and his charges, in most ca- 
ses, very moderate. 

For new books—English, French, German, Italian 
and Spanish—we commend the reader to the collec- 
tion of Samuel Hart, Sen. A better variety, more 
carefully chosen, at more moderate prices, is not to 
be found in any city of the Union. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS AND READERS. 


Our readers will note the crowded appearance of 
our columns. They will see, that, in order to ac- 
commodate contributors, we have had the longer ar- 
ticles in this number printed closely, and without the 
interposition of those thin lines of lead, by which the 
matter is rendered more open to the eye. By this 
means, we have been enabled to increase the quanti- 
ty of letter-press, in the present number, about one- 
fifth, or even more. e shall be compelled to 
adopt the same plan with that ensuing, in order to 
recover, in some degree, that lee-way of obligation, 
to which the liberal industry of our correspondents 
has drivenus. The pages of the October number 
will be surrendered almost wholly to our contribu- 
tors, while the editor enjoys a little respite from his 
toils among the summits of Apalachy. 


